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When a fellow 
needs a friendly flashlight 


Country road—the ominous hiss of escaping air—a 
“flat”! Miles to the nearest garage. Choice of chang- 
ing the tire yourself, or riding flat and ruining both 
tube and casing. That’s one of the hundreds of situa- 
tions where an Eveready Flashlight is indispensable. 

Eveready Flashlights penetrate the murk of night 
with their bright, white beams. They dissipate dark- 
ness and the dangers that cling to its skirts. They lay 
a carpet of light where feet may tread with assurance. 

Can you think of a more interesting thing to write 
about than Light? 

There are countless instances on record where Ever- 
eady Flashlights have actually saved lives on the high 
seas and in conflagrations on land. Vivid, dramatic 
stories. But Advertising Headquarters believed that 
the simple, commonplace uses for an Eveready in and 
about the house, the car, the garage would sell more 
flashlights, batteries and bulbs. 

The National Carbon Company, Inc., New York, 
will tell you that they have no reason to disagree. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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A Purchasing Guide so comprehensive and 
efficient that it commands the preference of 
those important concerns which demand 
the best. 


PAID 
SUBSCRIBERS 
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CIRCULATION 






They want it, 
order it, 
use it. 
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ee _ 4400 Pages 9 x 12 


| A large portion of the important indus 
| trial and merchantile buyers now refer to 
Thomas’ Register for sources of supply,— 
all lines, everywhere, every day. 


It presents the sales message to the right 
man at the right time. 


| 2236 concerns are using 6805 spaces. 
Most of them use “‘Keys” and continue their 
patronage solely upon the basis of tangible 
returns per dollarofcost. One issue a year, 
but in full effect every day in the year. 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 461 Eighth Avenue, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO OFFICE—20 W. Jackson Boul.—Phone Harrison 3730 
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Why Not Abolish the Dotted Line? 


Interviews with Buyers and Salesmen Indicate That Many Sales Are 
Lost Because Signatures to Orders Are Insisted Upon 


By James A. Worsham 


Treasurer and General Manager, The Maroa Manufacturing Company 


«“f*ETTING the name on the 

dotted line” used to be the 
most desirable goal I could 
imagine. 

"Night after night I have stayed 
awake pondering over some lost 
sale, trying to fathom why I had 
failed to get that coveted name 
on the dotted line. 

I would dissect my entire pro- 
cedure—go over every move, every 
sentence and word and try in 
every imaginable way to find my 
weak poiits—to determine whether 
my (so called) “approach” could 
be perfected—whether my presen- 
tation was all that could be de- 
sired—whether my “closing” was 


oo insistent or not _ insistent 
enough. , 
After burning up energy for 


several years on this problem I 
suddenly asked myself one night: 
‘Why not solve this problem by 
tliminating the dotted line?” 

The more I thought over it the 
wiser the plan seemed and a very 
seat burden seemed lifted from 
ny mind. I dropped off into the 
soundest slumber I had known for 
years. 

The next morning I bucked into 
he most obstinate prospect on my 


When the time came to close I 
aid as carelessly as I could: 
‘lst say the word, Mr. Windsor, 
ad we will make shipment to- 
Torrow,” 


Much to my astonishment, the 
mediate reply was: “Ship it.” 
sale involved a sum of over 


Table of Contents on page 190 


$800 and after jotting down the 
necessary items I tore out the 
duplicate, handed it to Mr. Wind- 
sor and pocketed my order book. 

I thanked him as I picked up 
my grip to leave and as I did so 
Mr. Windsor got up and laid a 
friendly hand on my shoulder. 

“You may think I am an easy 
mark,” he said, “but I just want 
to say this: You are the first spe- 
cialty man who never asked me 
to sign an order. Of course, the 
men who know me well never ask 
me to sign one. They know I 
never do. If the firm hasn’t got 
enough confidence in their men to 
receive their orders as being all 
right without my signature, then 
I have no confidence in them 
either. 

“I liked the confidence you dis- 
played in my word. That is what 
won me.” 

From that day to this I never 
ask that an order be signed and 
we have had less trouble about 
them than we-ever did before. 

The most elaborately signed or- 
der in the world does not neces- 
sarily prevent misunderstandings 
or even law suits. 

This fact was recalled to mind 
recently when a specialty salesman 
was talking about how difficult it 
was to get “their names on the 
dotted line.” 

In investigating this phase of 
selling I found a furniture re- 
tailer whose various department 
buyers are under strict orders 
never to sign any order. The 
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owner himself never signs them. 

“Why do you refuse to sign 
orders given to salesmen?” I 
asked him. 

“Well, I do not like to consider 
the transaction closed until the 
goods are received at this end. I 
consider that if I sign an order the 
transaction is completed before I 
ever get the goods. It is a one- 
sided affair. 

“If a firm hasn’t confidence 
enough in its own salesmen to 
accept their orders as being genu- 
ine, without my signature, then it 
is time for it to get some new 
salesmen in whom it can have 
confidence.” 

Noticing that this was the sec- 
ond time I had heard that last 
remark I asked: “But doesn’t the 
signing of an order eliminate dis- 


putes ?” 
“Not in the least. Why should 


it? I ask for a duplicate and 
look it over. My other buyers do 
the same. If every thing is all 


right we say ‘ship it.’ That is all 
there is to it.” 

I questioned further: “Suppose a 
salesman is working under instruc- 
tions from his firm to get the sig- 
nature of the buyer. You appre- 
ciate the fact that many houses ask 
this of their salesmen. What do 
you do, especially if it is a line 
you carry and really need?” 

“It doesn’t make a particle of 
difference,” was the positive reply. 
“During the war, we experienced 
a great deal of difficulty in getting 
a sufficient quantity of a certain 
item to supply the demand. 

“One day the salesman for that 
product came in and one of my 
buyers bought $1,400 worth of it, 
all he could get.’ The salesman 
presented the order to be signed 
and of course my buyer refused. 

“We cannot ship unless you 
sign,’ was the rejoinder of the 
salesman. After a heated argu- 
ment about the matter the order 
was torn up. In an hour the 
salesman called up and said he 
could accept the order but then we 
refused to order from him under 
any condition. 

“The salesman who does not ask 
for our signature or make passes 
as if he were working toward 
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that point, has a better chance to 
make a sale than the salesman 
who seems to have that signature 
in his mind the minute he walks 
in.” 

I considered this a little extreme 
until I visited several other busi- 
nesses. 

The very same idea seemed to 
prevail, especially among buyers 
for small businesses. 


A GROCER’S REACTIONS 


In talking with a grocery re. 
tailer he said: “Well, I suppose 
I am prejudiced against signing 
orders because I have had my 
wings singed several times signing 
things and I am _ still skittish 
about putting my name on things. 

“Some of those sad experiences 
were outside my business, I will 
admit,” he went on, “and they 
happened even before I went into 
business. In fact, one of them 
happened when I was a mere lad 
I answered an advertisement and 
signed something and received a 
lot of books my father had to pay 
for, or stand a suit. He paid and 
so did I. It still lingers with me 

“Yes, I buy quicker from the 
man if I think I do not have to 
sign something. This is especially 
true if I am _ buying from a 
stranger. Long before he gets 
to the end of his story, if he 
begins fumbling with his four 
tain pen or edging his order 
form or contract near me so I wil 
get used to its presence, you Caf 
bet I am making up my mind that 
I am not going to buy. And 
when I say ‘No’ I stick to it. 

“In many cases that I can tte 
call I believe I would have bought 
if they hadn’t suggested there 
was something for me to sign.” 

Another retailer said: “I realy 
believe that my resentment agaiist 
specialty men who are strangefs 
to me lies in that one fact. I ha 
never stopped to think about ! 
before but now that you mention 
it I recall that it is the one thing 
that nettles me. 

“IT know they put up an afgt 
ment about having to get ano 
signed before the jobber will « 
cept it. I suppose he hasn't a 
more confidence in them thal 
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THE McCANN SYSTEM 


ELEPHONE engineers aim to make it possible for 
any person in the United States to speak with any 
other person. 

In a similar way The McCann Company’s national 
system of offices provides advertisers in any part of the 
country with the means of quickly and effectively influenc- 
ing consumers in any, or every, other section. 

A manufacturer in Ashland, Ohio, for instance, wishes 
to sell goods in Sacramento, California. The McCann 
System, through its offices in Cleveland and San Francisco, 
makes the necessary contacts. The Pacific Coast organiza- 
tion reports on conditions in the local market; the Cleveland 
Office, with this information in hand, lays out for the Ash- 
land client a plan of procedure for Sacramento, which is 
not only in harmony with his national plan and policy, 
but is accurately adapted to local conditions. 

This illustrates the value of the McCann System—a 
chain of closely correlated offices extending from Coast to 
Coast for the service of national advertisers and those who 
want to build a national business. 


THE H.K. M°CANN COMPANY 
Advertising 
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have. Anyway I refuse to sign. 
I will tell you what developed this 
attitude. 

“A specialty man came through 
here selling soap. To get rid of 
him, he was so insistent, I bought 
= case each, making six cases in 
all. 

“Let us check over these items,’ 
this salesman said, ‘so we can be 
sure everything is just as you want 
it.’ 

“As we went down the list he 
put a little check mark through 
each ‘1.’ 

“When the order was received 
it amounted to twenty-four cases. 
Of course, I telephoned the jobber 
and he sent over the original or- 
der. Sure enough it called for 
four cases each. I looked up my 
duplicate and it, too, showed four 
cases each. 

“Those little check marks had 
changed the 1 into a 4. 

“That was the last time I ever 
signed any order.” 

A retail clothing merchant was 
found who has a system whereby 
all orders must be signed by three 
people—the department buyer, the 
salesman for his firm and an of- 
ficial of the clothing firm. 

“We do it as much for a check 
on our buyers as anything else,” 
explained the manager. 

“We make the order out in trip- 
licate and after the signatures of 
the three people mentioned, the 
original is given the salesman; the 
duplicate goes to the office for 
checking purposes and the tripli- 
cate is retained by the buyer for 
checking purposes also. 

“By having the salesmen sign, 
we know he understands every- 
thing, even the date shipment 
must be made and the terms. By 
having the buyer sign, he acknowl- 
edges his responsibility. By hav- 
ing some official of the firm sign, 
the firm knows what the buyers 
are doing. But you see with this 
system we are signing our own 
forms and not the form of some 
salesman.” 

“Then your signatures to an or- 
der doesn’t affect the sale in any 
wav?” I asked. 

“Not in the way we handle it, 
having our own forms. Under 
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these conditions, our buyers my 
be sold on the merits of the goog 
After that is accomplished, the 
getting our name on the dottej 
line is easy enough. But as | 
have shown you, it is really oy 
own dotted line,” was the answer 

A hardware dealer replied to m 
questioning by saying: “Many ; 
sale is lost here just because th 
salesman seemed over -anxioy 
about that signature business, 

“Especially now, since they ar 
making fountain pens red, tha 
toying with the fountain pen along 
toward the end of their talk js; 
red rag to me. 

“I suppose I am like a lot of 
men—got stung at some time by 
signing something and 
lingers with me. Every time I se 
a salesman come in I begin t 
think about it and, of cours, 
freeze up. 

“Even today when I do signa 
order—and I do sign one now and 
then—I have a sinking feeling thet 
it may lead to something againt 
my best interests and I do mt 
feel right until the goods com. 
I have this feeling even when | 
sign an order for a man I har 
known for years. 

“If they only knew it, stranger 
could get by here much better if 
they would say: ‘Say the wor 
and we will ship.’ 

“T have watched many salesmagl 
during the last few years sind 
I started here and most of thes 
seem to have my signature uppet 
most in their minds. They do 1 
come right out at first and say 9 


toms. Every move seems to 
designed to lead to my signaturt 
Most of them don’t know it, } 
they are getting farther a 
from it every word they utter. 
can tell you there is a wide diffe 
ence between that type of salesm 
and one who really believes he 
a proposition that will be of pra 
to you. : 

“So I don’t sign anything # 
more if I can avoid it. 
firm cannot trust their own 
man as to my order being ga 
ine why should I trust them 
my signature?” 

I took the question to 
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salesmen to get their opinions. 

“T told the firm when I went 
with them,” said a paint salesman, 
“that I would never ask a buyer 
to sign an order. 

“T figured it out this way—if 
the firm to which we were selling 
wanted to take advantage of my 
firm they would. do it just as 
quickly with a signed order as with 
an unsigned one. The sooner we 
found out about them the better. 

“T have sold goods of various 
kinds for years and I never knew 
a signed order to be one whit 
better than an unsigned one. Get- 
ting the signature doesn’t avoid 
disputes, returns or even law suits. 

“And I can sell better when I 
never have to think about that sig- 
nature business.” 

Another hardware salesman 
said: “The other day, I made a 
sale to a firm that amounted to 
about $700. They had been in 
business for years but I had never 
called on them. 

“When they said that was all 
they wanted, I tore out the dupli- 
cate and handed it to one of the 
firm. 

“Don’t you want us to sign 
something ?’ asked one. 

“‘No,’ I replied, ‘not unless you 
wish to do so.’ 

“We like that attitude,’ said 
one of the owners. ‘Be sure to 
see us on your next trip. We like 
to do business with such a firm.’ ” 

Of the many salesmen inter- 
viewed, all expressed more or less 
aversion to asking for the sig- 
nature of the buyer. 

“Tt seems to suggest a lack of 
confidence in the word of the 
buyer, and who likes to have his 
word questioned?” said one. 

Another added: “My firm asks 
us to have our orders signed if 
possible but they do not insist on 
it. We always put it this way: 
‘Would you prefer to sign this, 
Mr. Brown?’ and: if there is the 
least hesitation we immediately 
tear out the duplicate and add, ‘It 
is not at all necessary unless you 
wish to.’” 

Still another said: “My firm 
asks it but personally I would be 
immensely relieved if I could for- 
get that part forever. I think it 
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interferes with many of my salg’ 

Without doubt, there are gis 
made where signatures are very & 
sirable but there are many tray. 
actions that could be made eas, 
by its elimination. 

am persuaded the idea 5 
worthy of some consideration, 

Such a policy would necessariy 
compel a firm to know its sale. 
men better but maybe that wou 
be a good thing anyway. 

And if many salesmen did m 
have that “dotted line” in ther 
minds maybe they could concer. 
trate better on the line they sd 























Devoe & Raynolds Appoint 
Ralph Starr Butler 


Ralph Starr Butler has been appoints 
advertising manager of the . Devoe} 
Raynolds Company, Inc., New Yor 
succeeding Theodore E. Damm, we 
will devote part of his time to sas 
activities. Mr. Butler will take ow 
his new work some time prior to Oc 
ber 1. 

For eight years Mr. Butler was wil 
the United States Rubber Compa, 
which he joined as director of comme 
cial research. In 1920 he was appointd 
advertising manager, which position k 
continued to hold until early this ya, 
when he joined The Barrett Compay 



























Bright Star Battery Accoutt 
to Dorrance, Sullivan 


The Bright Star Battery Comps 
Hoboken, N. J., manufacturer of raé@ 
and flashlight batteries and Bright Su 
flashlights, has placed its advertisi 
account with the New York office @ 
Dorrance, Sullivan & Company. 

A campaign is being planned wie 
calls for the use of newspapers general 
as fast as distribution is secured. 



















“American Restaurant” Ap 
points W. E. Stroud 


W. E. Stroud has joined the Patt 
son Publishing Company, ‘a 
American Restaurant and Ameri 
Restaurant Digest, Chicago, as ™ 
president. Mr. Stroud has been ™ 
the St. Louis office of the Chilton 
Journal Company and more receal 
has represented that company ™° 
Chicago territory. 










































J. T. Bailey, Vice-Presidest ] 
Charles W. Wrigley Compa 

J. T. Bailey, for ten years Dem 
representative of the Donalds 
ographing Company, Newport, AY» | a 
been appointed vice-president a FA 
Charles W. Wrigley Compan A * i 
advertising, Chicago. He wi —. 






charge of the Detroit office. 
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“Coordinating 
Advertising with Sales” 


Address delivered before the 
1925 Convention of Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World 
By 
ARTHUR W. SULLIVAN 


Vice-President 
Joseph Richards Company, Inc., New York 





R. Sullivan’s address is notable for the 
ideal of advertising agency service 
which it establishes and develops. And this 
ideal, as presented in his address, represents 
the policy of the Joseph Richards Company, 
Inc.,in its relationship to its clients; a policy 
which is helping to build sound, profitable 
sales and advertising programs. In response 
to numerous requests for reprints of Mr. 
Sullivan’s address, we have published it in 
booklet form. Any interested business ex- 
ecutive may obtain a copy by writing us. 


JOSEPH RICHARDS COMPANY, INC. 
249 PARK AVENUE « NEW YORK 


An advertising agency established 1874 
Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 


“FACTS FIRST—THEN ADVERTISING’’ 
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What Shall Retailers Do About 
Returned Goods? 


“A Government Investigation Which Is Soon to Be Completed May 
Furnish an Answer to This Question ; 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 
HERE is no doubt the evils 
attributed to the returning of 
goods to retailers are burdensome 
to all channels of distribution. Lit- 
tle has been actually known, how- 
ever, as to the extent of the prac- 
tice and its costs to business. For 
this reason the domestic commerce 
division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce is mak- 
ing a survey to determine the facts 
of the problem and the means of 
its solution. 

The investigation was begun 
early this summer, and it will not 
be completed for several weeks to 
come. It was not the intention of 
the domestic commerce division to 
give out any information regarding 
the survey until the official report 
is ready for distribution, but evi- 
dently through various retail or- 
ganizations which are co-operating 
in the work announcements and 
discussions of the survey have been 
published by various trade journa!s 
and newspapers. Because of this, 
and to correct any mistaken opin- 
ions that may have been created, a 
special interview on the subject 
was granted the other day to a 
Printers’ INK representative by 
A. H. Onthank, chief of the divi- 
sion. 

He explained that the report of 
the investigation and its findings 
will be one of the series of publi- 
cations on retail problems and 
methods, the first of which was is- 
sued last year by the division. The 
investigation was necessary because 
comparatively few facts concern- 
ing the subject were available. 

“When we took up the problem 
of returned goods,” Mr. Onthank 
continued, “we soon discovered that 
a comprehensive survey of the ex- 
tent of the practice, its causes and 
results, had never been made. A 
number of large individual stores 
were able to furnish us with a few 
facts and some valuable opinions 
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from their experience. Also, sey. 
eral local investigations had tr 
sulted in the accumulation of ; 
limited amount of information, By 
in checking up all available fac 
we found that many of the mos 
important questions were left m- 
answered. 

“For instance, from the figure 
at hand, it was impossible to est: 
mate the ratio between returel 
goods and total sales for any larg 
store, city or section of the cow- 
try. There was no available in 
formation as to the kinds of goods 
most frequently returned. Neithr 
could we determine the cost of the 
practice as it affected the busines 
of the retailer. : 

“More important still is the cor 
sumer’s attitude, and nobody we 
could find knew anything at al 
about it. Obviously, before an- 
thing of value can be done towarl 
solving the problem of retumel 
goods, we must know what tk 
public thinks about it. What valu, 
from a selling standpoint, is 
store policy which allows the ° 
turning of goods? Many retailers whic 
evidently believe that it is of com 
siderable value, but that can i) Dany 
established as a fact only when tel , 
cost is known. Then there at In t} 
other questions as to a time limi, 2 
the excluding of certain goods, ef tigay. 

expel 


TWO OBJECTIVES 
they 
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“From these facts and condition 
it is apparent that an investigati 
was necessary. First, we musts 
cure the information necessary 
define the problem with all of it 
significant positive and negatit 
measurements. Then we must & 
tablish the factors of the consumer 
reactions to the liberal as agail 
the no-return policy. 

“That will be the purpose of i 
report. We are doing everytilly 
we can to determine all of thea 
portant facts on both sides off 
subject and then present and analy 
them in such a way as to give 
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iMijeukee— First City in Diversity of Industry 
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stores an accurate basis on which 
to formulate rules that will be con- 
sidered fair and acceptable by the 
public. Whether the rules should 
be adopted as a means of abolish- 
ing or merely limiting the returning 
of goods we shall leave to the judg- 
ment of the retailers themselves, 
since many individual factors must 
be taken into consideration. We 
shall be content to define the prob- 
lem and to explain the public’s in- 
terests and reactions to the best of 
our ability. 

“In making the investigation we 
have secured the co-operation of 
retail organizations in twenty-five 
cities. With the outline of the plan 
and the questionnaires which we 
sent these organizations, we in- 
cluded a suggested form of letter 
with the request that it be mailed 
to at least seventy-five women and 
twenty-five men customers of local 
stores. 

“Now the questionnaires are be- 
ing returned to us, and we find that, 
in numerous instances, the sug- 
gested numbers were considered 
insufficient by the organizations, 
and that they mailed the letter to 
much larger lists of local cus- 
tomers of stores. This, of course, 
is an advantage.” 

The retail trade organizations 
are reporting to the division by 
means of a standard summary 
sheet. The information presented 
thereon is made up from a long 
questionnaire sent to retail stores 
by these trade groups and the re- 
turns from the letter of inquiry 
mailed to consumers. 

The summary sheet and ques- 
tionnaire appear to cover every im- 
portant question and phase of the 
subject. The letter to store cus- 
tomers, mailed by each retail group, 
states the problem of returned 
goods from the viewpoint of the 
retailer, and then outlines the pur- 
pose of the inquiry in this way: 

The members of the 
Retail Trade Association stand = ma 
behind what they sell and naturally ex- 
pect and desire the return of articles 
which are defective, misfitted, or not ex- 
actly as represented by the clerk. Such 
returns, however, often constitute only 
a small percentage of returned merchan- 
dise. You can assist your retailers in the 


work of providing the best possible 
merchandise at the lowest possible price 
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by giving your opinion as to other ¢j. 
cumstances under which the return of 
a purchased article is justifiable, Com. 
ments on the following points will 
regarded as confidential. 


The letter is designed to secure 
“yes” and “no” answers to questions 
which cover all important elements 
of the consumer’s reactions anj 
opinions. 

“Contrary to several opinion 
we’ve heard expressed,” Mr, Qp- 
thank said, “the investigation does 
not cover the returned-goods prob- 
lem as it concerns the manufa- 
turer or the distributor. Neither js 
it involved with an inquiry into the 
return of defective merchandise or 
goods sold on approval. Although 
I believe that the report will beof 
interest to many manufacturers and 
distributors, it will deal entirely 
with the return of goods, for rea- 
sons beyond the control of the re. 
tailer, to the retailer's store.” 





Three New Products Join 
Royal Baking Powder Family 

The Royal Distributing Company, 
manufacturer of Royal baking powder 
and Royal gelatine desserts, recently 
purchased the business of the Horton, 
Cato Manufacturing Company, of De 
troit, Mich. For more than fifty years 
this concern manufactured a line of 
Royal salad dressings, mayonnaise ani 
sauces. The Royal Distributing Com 
pany is continuing to market three of 
these products, Royal salad dressing, 
Royal mayonnaise and _ Royal mist 
sauce. The formulas of these products 
have been changed. Also the Roya 
Distributing Company is using new 
labels to conform to the Royal cobr 
scheme. For the present these products 
are being marketed mostly in the Mid- 
dle West. 


Critchfield Agency Elects R 








C. Scrymiger, Director 


R. C. Scrymiger, for fifteen years 
with*Critchfield & Company, Chicago a¢- 
vertising agency, has been elected i 
director of the company. He is being 
transferred from Detroit to the hom 
office and will have charge of servict 
to the Detroit branch. 


U. §S. Radiator Appoints 
Charles Daniel Frey 


The United States Radiator Corpor 
tion, Detroit manufacturer of Capitl 
boilers and United States radiators, lus 
placed its advertising account 
Charles Daniel Frey, Advertising, Inc, 
Chicago. This appointment 1s 
January 1, 1926. 
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68,562 


was the average net paid circulation of 


The Providence 
Sunday Journal 


for the month of August, 1925. The 
Providence Sunday Journal now has 
the largest circulation of any newspaper 
in Rhode Island. 


It is a complete newspaper in every 
respect, averaging more than 100 pages 
per issue; carrying complete news of 
world happenings, departments covering 
every line of local activity, a magazine 
section, eight pages of comics, 8 to 16 
pages gravure, and other features edited 
to meet the particular interests of 
southeastern New England readers. 





Providence Journal Company 


Providence, R. I. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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You can’t cover 
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with... halt | , 











"TRUE the Herald and 
Examiner does not 
cover Chicago. Neither 
does any other one 
Chicago newspaper. 


8 & & 





Chicago Herald a 


NEW YORK: 1834 Broadway : 
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.-a Whole horse 


i | a blanket 


UT 349,024* pros- 

perous people read 
the Heraldand Examiner 
every day... and pay 
3 cents for it. 


On Sunday... Over 
a Million at 10 cents 


a Copy. 


x Governmen t Statement. 





| and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bldg. 
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Where There Are Buyers for Ratio 


There are some radio fans in the tall timber—but 
there are multitudes of them in the big cities, and 
it is concentrated volume that makes the most profit- 
able business. 

In Chicago there are more fans than there are in 
any one of 38 states*—and most of these fans can be 
reached with effect through a single medium—The 
Chicago Daily News. 

Here is economy of effective advertising coverage 
and economy of merchandising in a degree scarcely 
duplicated elsewhere in the world. 

Daily News advertising is exceptionally effective 
among radio enthusiasts in Chicago and its suburbs 
because The Daily News radio pages give them 
every day just what they want to read—the most 
trustworthy technical information, entertainingly 
and simply written; the latest radio news; all new 
“kinks” and dependable advice on building and up- 
keep of sets. 

Moreover, through its own Radio Broadcasting 
Station WMAQ—The Daily News is the only news- 
paper in Chicago that owns and operates its own 
radio broadcasting station—The Daily News keeps 
in professional touch with fans and talks to them in 
their own language. They know that The Daily 
News staff of writers and experts “know their stuff” 
through practical experience. 

Your advertising in The Daily News will reach 
a vast army of radio buyers with the advantage of 
being introduced by their favorite paper. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


*The population of Chicago—2,964,875 on January 1, 1925—is exceeded 
by that of only 10 of the 48 states in the Union, namely New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Texas, Massachusetts, Michigan, California, 
Missouri and New Jersey. 
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Sales Volume Not Always a Safe 
Guide 


The Profits of Today May Become the Losses of Tomorrow If Man- 
agement Does Not Frame Policies with the Proper Perspective 


By Leon Allen 


Sales Manager, Van Raalte Company 


HE only volume worth while 

to a business is the volume 
which builds onward and upward 
year after year and which gives 
the business the profit it has a 
right to expect. 

To decide whether you are get- 
ting this long pull, the trustworthy 
kind of volume, you must face 
facts other than mere figures. 

It is more than an error when a 
manufacturing organization trys to 
determine the success of what it is 
doing today by placing a blueprint 
of today’s sales over a correspond- 
ing blueprint of the country. 

Some two months ago, I was 
a guest of a certain advertising 
club and heard an interesting talk 
by one of its members on the 
“Science of Sales Resistance.” 

It was an illuminating talk, well 
illustrated with pointed _ stories, 
but I have been wondering ever 
since if the speaker was not pok- 
ing a little fun at sales managers 
in general when he bore down so 
pointedly on the scientific methods 
which are now being used in sales- 
manship — methods so _ scientific 
that they demand from the buyer 
the cultivation of a science which 
will help him resist the seller. 

I acknowledge that we have gone 
along way in attempting to apply 
scientific analysis to our sales and 
advertising problems. In a smat- 
termg way, scientific selling is 
universal. There is certainly not 
a reader of Printers’ INK who 
has failed to get a speaking 
acquaintance with charts and other 
data. But even so, we are very 
far from perfection in our appli- 
tation of analysis to our sales and 
advertising problem. 

The old-time sales manager had 
this much on his side—he went out 
ad sold by personal contact. 
\lso, he knew the thing that got 

goat of Bill Brown in 





Kankakee as well as the thing 
which got his order. Perhaps he 
didn’t know the per capita of buy- 
ing power of Greenwood, Miss., 
but he knew about how much the 
Greenwood Racket Store could 
buy and the order pass of the 
credit department. 

He wasn't all right and he wasn't 
all wrong. Now comes along the 
scientist devotee. Fresh from 
round-table discussions of  pur- 
chasing power, centres of popu- 
lation and the like, he lays down 
the chart of Zone 7, he gathers 
the figures from any one of the 
States or from Mr. Hoover’s first 
survey, the Philadelphia market— 
then he checks up the sales figures. 

Bingo! The old order is asleep 
at the switch. What the business 
needs is more pep and ginger. 
Volume is far behind per capita 
income and consumption figures. 
Give the old dealer a dose of 
turpentine. Get a flock of new 
ones. Cheerio, the fight for 
volume is on. 


NOT A CURE-ALL 


The dickens of it is, sometimes 
he is right. But his medicine is 
not good for all business organiza- 
tions and it’s mighty bad for many. 

Any novice knows that the 
profit of a business must depend 
on its volume. So volume must 
be watched. Today’s volume, 
however, is no criterion of what 
the sales policy is doing to the 
business. Ordinarily, it takes three 
years for the result of a sales 
policy to work out. Hence, any 
professed scientific study which 
only charts the facts relating to 
volume is mistaking the “ranges” 
so that the ship of business which 
follows them is going to wind up 
in shoal water or on the rocks. 

It is important that a manu fac- 
turing organization doing a_ na- 
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tional business should know the 
construction of the distributive 
machine and have a definite idea 
of the relation of its sales to the 
distribution of population. It is 
essential that a retail organization 
analyze its community and deter- 
mine the class of trade from which 
it draws its business, or rather ex- 
pects to get its business. 

But, and this is the point I wish 
to emphasize, important as these 
things are they will not solve the 
question whether or not the policy 
pursued in today’s advertising or 
today’s selling is successful. 

The test of our success is not 
whether the volume of business 
we do today is profitable. It is 
not whether our percentage of 
sales per locality falls in with the 
natural distribution of wealth and 
population. It is whether or not 
in our merchandise and in our 
service we are building a business 
which will earn consistent profits 
in the future as well as immediate 
profits. 

The most common mistake made 
in accepting charts of the distri- 
bution of wealth or population as 
the criterion for sales success is 
that of considering a locality as 
one vast tank which can be tapped 
by the insertion of a particular 
size spigot. No particular locality 
is a single tank whose capac’ty can 
be gauged by per capita wealth or 
the distribution of population. It 
is a series of tanks of various sizes 
represented by individual stores. 
And what business a manufacturer 
has a right to expect must denend 
upon the character and capacity of 
these individual tanks and _ his 
ability by his successful merchan- 
dising and successful sales effort 


to select the tanks of greatest 
capacity. : 
In this selective ‘process, the 


determination of success by today’s 
volume leads one very far afield. 
Tn some cases, the manufacturer 
is satisfied with his business he- 
cause the volume of business is 
apparently satisfactory. In like 
manner, a retail store may be satis- 
fied with its advertising policy be- 
cause the announcement of a 
clerrance sale brings a_ certain 
amount of business today. 

Or again, a manufacturer look- 
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ing at figures without any other 
factor entering into his analysis, 
may decide that he is gett’ng less 
than his proportionate share of 
business. He may fail to take into 
consideration things like the pre- 
dominance in certain cities of the 
wrong classes of people to buy his 
product or lack of desirable retaj! 
outlets in certain cities whos: 
general purchasing is largely done 
in other nearby localities. 

The greatest danger of looking 
at figures, however, is the danger 
of marking a sales or advertising 
campaign as successful which may 
in fact be entirely unsuccessful 
because the wrong kind of pull has 
been exerted. 

Someone has said that most 
businesses make their biggest mis- 
takes in boom times. This is due 
to the fact that when business is 
rolling in and volume mounts higher 
day by day, very few of us have 
the inclination to sit down, take 
stock and decide calmly and im. 
partially whether the policies being 
pursued in our advertising or 
selling are policies which actually 
build for the future. And no ad- 
vertising and selling campaign is 
successful unless, apart from what 
happens today, there is placed in 
the bank of the future an un 
earned increment — or an earned 
increment, if you will—which will 
pay dividends in closer customer 
re'ationship two, three, four ot 
five years hence. 

FX PERIENCES 


VAN RAALTE’S 


We have had a wonderful i!lus- 
tration of this very thing in the 
Van Raalte organization. The 
Van Raalte Company has been in 
business for very nearly a half 
century. Some eight years ago it 
expanded its lines to take in 
gloves, hosiery and _ underwer. 
This new business was born in war 
time and carried along on the cvest 
of both war-time prosperity and 
prosperity due to particular con- 
ditions in the glove, hosiery and 
underwear business. 

In that period, a great many 
mistakes of merchandise and m’t- 
chandising policy were made, 
which were not realized at the 
time — mistakes which would 
never have been realized until too 
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late to mend them, had the organ- 
ization been the kind which was 
content to view itself from the 
standard of what sales records 
and sales ledgers revealed. 

It happens that the dominating 
factors in the Van Raalte business 
are men who believe in putting the 
acid test to everything done. When 
they studied not alone our own 
business, but business is general, 
from every available angle and 
with the aid of ‘almost unlimited 
field investigation, they determined 
to forget volume as a criterion of 
sales success and to start building 
on the basis of the effect today’s 
action would have on the business 
five years hence. 

The war awakened merchants 
and manufacturers to the tre- 
mendous possibilities of the 
country, but it also raised up arti- 
ficial standards which have sent 
the heads of many producing and 
distributing organizations out into 
the cold—entirely discredited. 

If I remember correctly, it was 
about 1916 and 1917 that the 
slogan “Beat Yesterday” first came 
into prominence. And as you went 
about the country you saw very 
clever placards with this slogan on 
them in many business offices and 
pasted across the purchasing books 
of the country’s buyers. 

In the early days of American 

business, men gauged the success 
of the business by its profit, borne 
over a long period, and they were 
content with small profits. 
_When business received its war- 
time inflation an entirely new cult 
was developed and volume became 
the war cry of American business. 
Today the business houses which 
accepted that slogan and adhered 
to it realize that they are in the 
position of the Irishman holding 
on to the tail of the bull and they 
don’t know how to let go. 

January of this year I finished 
up a series of road trips which 
carried me into practically every 
State in the United States and in 
one trip alone the general manager 
of our organization — Ben Van 

Ite — and myself interviewed 
some 300 store executives. 

In Practically every case in re- 
tailing grouns, which included the 
big so-called chain outfits down 
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to small stores in towns of five, 
eight and ten thousand people, we 
found the same conditions. Stores 
were battling to keep up volume 
and they were being aided and 
abetted by manufacturers trying 
to do the same thing. 

The’ result was that old-time 
standards of manufacturing and 
retailing were forgotten and adver- 
tising and selling were being used 
in a mad scramble to make sure 
that yesterday was beaten, regard- 
less of the ultimate cost of the 
effect on business. 


HAD TO RIGHT ABOUT FACE 


We came back to our desks con- 
vinced that our organization, if it 
was to survive financially, if it was 
to keep its prestige as an organ- 
ization making quality merchandise, 
would have to right about face and 
revert to the old ideas and ideals 
of building a business slowly but 
surely, trying to figure out the 
effect of every transaction not 
from the standards of immediate 
profit but from its effect on the 
future growth and continued pres- 
tige of the business. 

You can find as many examples 
for the need of this in retailing as 
in manufacturing—perhaps more. 

American nature hasn’t changed ; 
the fundamentals which surround 
American business haven't changed. 
There are enough people in every 
locality who appreciate quality and 
fair treatment who will make it 
worth while for stores in that town 
or city to advertise and sell quality, 
service and prestige, just as there 
are enough good merchants 
throughout the country to make it 
profitable for a manufacturer to 
make goods as well as he knows 
how and sell those goods at fair 
profit and on a basis of service to 
the distributor. 

There is more to merchandise 
than the price on the ticket and the 
bargain-hunting woman and the 
bargain-hunting merchant are no- 
body’s customers, but merely 
flotsam and jetsam on the ocean 
of the business world—I might 
almost say derelicts which never 
find a port. 

If you don’t believe this, go into 
any city and find the houses which 
are outstanding and you will find 
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that they are houses which stand 
four-square in their relation to the 
public. Rogers Peet advertising is 
without the blare and blah that 
appeals to the bargain hunter, yet 
the Rogers Peet customer is tied to 
Rogers Peet with bands stronger 
than steel. 

When the retailer gets this vision 
of his business—when he realizes 
that volume is not the alpha and 
omega, the star to which he shall 
hitch his business—then he begins 
to consider other factors — the 
quality of his merchandise, the 
class of trade he is catering to and 
what they will be buying two, 
three and four years hence. And 
when the manufacturer gets his 
vision of what a false beacon 
volume is, then he will be careful 
to whom his goods are sold. He 
will not be satisfied to get volume 
out of a town by selling every 
Tom, Dick and Harry in it. He 
will not prostitute his merchandise 
for the sake of making today’s 
sale but he will make sure that 
the merchandise he sells and the 
way in which he sells it are such 
as to build soundly for the future. 

And in both cases they will get 
this information regarding the re- 
action of their merchandise and 
their policies on their customers 
not from sitting in an office if they 
are retailers, not from staying in 
the plant if they are manufacturers, 
but from being out on the firing 
lines. 

Have your charts of population 
and your analyses of market, but 
do not depend upon these things to 
tell you the effect of your today’s 
policies on business. Get out 
among your trade. Talk to buyers, 
to sales people, to merchants. 
After all, the keystone of our 
business is human contact and 
what other human beings think of 
us and our product. And _ the 
problem of American business is 
not to determine where it is going 
from an investigation of volume 
but, as institutions expand and 
grow, to keep our relations with 
the human beings on whom we 
depend for our business clean and 
substantial. And on our ability to 
do this depends the »ermanency of 
our business—not now or next 
year but a decade hence. 
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Syndicate Buys Chicago 
Department Store 


Hillman’s, one of Chicago's large 
State Street department stores, has been 
sold to a syndicate of financial interests 
which early last spring acquired Becker 
Ryan and Company, another Chicago de. 
partment store. 

The new organization, which has as. 
sumed immediate management, is headed 
by Martin H. Burns, who has been with 
Becker, Ryan and Company since early 
in the year. He will be manager of the 
new firm in association with Ben Hill. 
man, secretary of the old firm. Herbert 
A. Loeb, of the hair goods manufactur 
ing firm of Worms and Loeb, has been 
made vice-president and H. L. Stern, 
secretary. 


New Advertising Business for 
Philadelphia 

E. P. Edmondson and Herman J, 
Bub have started an advertising busi- 
ness at Philadelphia. Mr. Edmondson 
was formerly advertising manager of 
the Philadelphia North American. 

J. R. Tucker, real estate, has placed 
his advertising account with the new 
agency. Newspapers in Philadelphia, 
New fork, Baltimore, Chicago and 
Miami will be used. 


Biow Agency Appoints Space 
Buyer 

The Biow Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has appointed Miss 
Katherine A. Clark as_ space buyer, 
succeeding Miss Eva Hall. Miss Clark 
was formerly secretary-treasurer ol 
the Women’s News Service, Inc., New 
York, and at one time was _ secretary 
of Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Ine., ad 


vertising agency, also of New York. 





Barron G. Collier Transfers 
C. V. Hodges 

C. V. Hodges has been placed in 
charge of advertising plans for the 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth of 
fices of Barron G. Collier, Inc., street 
car advertising. For the last few 
months he had been with the Chicagp 
office of that company. 


F, A. Van Fleet Joins Peerless 


x . 
Motor Car Company 
Frederick A. Van Fleet has joined 
The Peerless Motor Car Company, 
Cleveland, as advertising manager. For 
the last ten years he had heen managing 
editor of the Lansing, Mich., State 

Journal, 


Radio Account for Cecil, Bar- 
reto & Cecil Agency 

The Colonial Radio Corporation, Long 

Island City, N. Y., has placed its ad- 

vertising account with the New York 

office of Cecil, Barreto & Cecil, Inc., 

advertising agency. 
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ALLEN C. RANKIN 














Allen C. Rankin, for five years in Al 
charge of national automotive 
advertising for the Chicago Evening 
American, now represents the fol 
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lowing newspapers in the national 
automotive field: 


BOSTON AMERICAN 
WISCONSIN NEWS 
CHICAGO AMERICAN 
DETROIT TIMES 
ROCHESTER JOURNAL 
SYRACUSE TELEGRAM 


Mr. Rankin brings to his new duties 
long association with the industry, 
wide acquaintance and a particular 
genius for rendering helpful service. 








All matters pertaining to national 
automotive advertising in these six 
4 | newspapers should be addressed to: 


™IALLEN C. RANKIN 


ive 
: 1032 Hearst Building 


ing : 
4 Chicago 
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No Glittering Copy Generalities 
for General Electric 


Instead, 


This Large Advertiser Is Using a Specialized Appeal Which 


Calls for Specific Treatment 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HE extent to which specialized 
er nsing work has grown is 
little short of miraculous, and the 
labor entailed, and expense, is 
often quite astounding. Ad- 
yertisers who follow this plan say: 
“T will not speak in generalities. 
Instead, I will study the various 
groups of people to whom we sell 
and fall into their habit of think- 
ing and conversing. I will select 
themes which, because they are so 
specific, will be certain to attract 
and engross them 

There is no more representative 
advertising account, in this cate- 
gory, than that of the General 
Electric Company. To cover all 
of the advertising activities of this 
institution would be an assignment 
dividing itself into numerous chap- 
ters, because each product manu- 
factured by the company develops 
its own advertising campaign. 
However, the basic idea of spe- 
cialized copy and illustration can 
be studied from just one of the 
picturesque campaigns sponsored 
by this national advertiser. 

Believing that there was not a 
proper popular consciousness of 
electricity and what it means to 
mankind in general, a prograin 
was mapped out, far-reaching in 
its character, known as “Develop- 
ing an Electrical Consciousness 
This series is actually a continua- 
tion of a remarkable campaign 
which has been running for over 
two years. 

Pictorially, each one of the ad- 
vertisements is clever to a degree: 
Ne are shown the biggest locomo- 
tive in the world, and the tiniest, 
the latter a narrow gauge track 
engine in miniature, used for 
hauling ore in a North Michigan 
mine; an electrified railroad run- 
ning through Silver Bow Canyon, 

ontana ; one of the latest trackless 
trolley cars; the battleship “Mary- 

d” and other themes. 


In another series, a photographic 
illustration shows a tugboat, and 
the headline asks: “What is miss- 
ing in this picture?” You are 
tempted to look and find the an- 
swer. The text relates: “Even a 
child can answer—this tugboat has 
no funnel. It has no steam engine, 
either. No bunkers full of costly 
coal. No stokers. No smoke. No 
clouds of steam. Clean electric 
motors keep this good little boat 
quietly and inexpensively at 
work.” Since this piece of copy 
appeared in a women’s magazine, 
there is a paragraph which tells the 
housewife that just as electricity 
has_ revolutionized transportation, 
the country over, so it may be set 
to work in her behalf, lightening 
her burdens. 


COPY GiVES INTERESTING DATA 


Only a small percentage of peo- 
ple know what a central station is. 
So a series is based on this one 
theme. One photograph, for ex- 
ample, shows a Hindu performing 
rites before an electric generator. 
What an odd illustration! The 
advertiser says: 

“To give your neighborhood 
more electricity, the generators in 
electric plants are unceremoniously 
replaced by larger ones. But in 
far-off Mysore, when a G-E gen- 
erator had served faithfully for 
twenty-two years, native coolies 
would not carry it away—until 
they paid it the perfect tribute of 
‘punja,’ the rites due to a god.” 

“Who works here?” is the 
enigmatic headline of another ad- 
vertisement which pictures an at- 
tractive building of rather strange 
design. - The copy explains: “No 
one works here. In these buildings 
which you see from electric rail- 
ways, there is machinery that does 
its own thinking. When the elec- 
tric train approaches, the equip- 
ment starts running. When the 
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train has passed, all the ma- 
chinery in this station stops, for 
the next automatic station has al- 
ready assumed the load.” 

Then there is a campaign con- 
cerning light. It is so worded and 
embellished with odd illustrations, 
that groups of people who might 
never care to read such messages, 
will gladly digest it. “Allies in 
the Alleys” is the 
type of headline which 
seems to be character- 
istic of all General 
Electric advertising. A 
photo illustration of a 
rather sinister alley, 
electrically lighted, is 
used and this text: 

“To Emerson is 
ascribed the saying 
that ‘Light is the best 
policeman.’ The au- 
thorities of Fresno, 
Calif., have recognized 
this truth by giving 
their officers the help 
of G-E lights in dark 
corners—allies in the 
alleys. Light is also a 
good fireman, a first- 
class salesman, and a 
wonderful _ protector 
of human life.” 

If Broadway puts in 
a new type of signal 
light, then G-E ad- 
vertising describes and 
pictures it ; the Capitol 
at Washington is 
lighted by electricity, 
and the illustration is 
singularly attractive 
and artistic, as bulbs 
glow on a rainy and 
foggy night; the 
Daniel Webster High- 
way installs the latest 
kind of highway lights 
and an advertisement 
is based on it. 

Again, in an indus- 
trial series, the headlines bespeak 
the spirit of the advertising: “The 
Forest Giant at Work”; “The 
Biggest and the Smallest” ; “Where 
is the man with the hod?” “What 
makes this building possible?” “An 
auto ride under the Hudson”; “A 
day’s work at every gulp”; “A 
wheelbarrow four miles long”; 
“The Song of the Shirt.” 
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Where is the 


Motors made by the 
General Electric 
Company will carry 
men and materials 
over the ocean, or to 
the top of the tallest 
building. They will do 
your washing, your 
sweeping and " 
sewing. Almost every Each generation provides 
day, a new use is 
found for them. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 





THIS COPY IS DISTINCTLY SPECIALIZED, YET IT DOES NO! 
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In every case, these headline 
have to do with a story of the 
use of electricity in the industria 
world. Or, whimsically captioning 
an advertisement of Muscle Shoak 
is the headline: “The ‘Shoals’ are 
gone, but the Muscle remains” 
The subject is handled as follows: 

“Muscle is right! The new Wi. 
son Dam across the Tennessee 





man with the hod? 


When you pass the next tall 
building under construction, 
watch the hoist run by an 
electric motor. 


Compare the work, and the 
wages earned by the skilled 
man who runs the hoist, with 
the old-fashioned painful 
methods, and the dollar daily 
wage. 












your 





better work for men to do. 








SACRIFICE GENERAL INTEREST 






River will have a total capacity 0! 
600,000 electric horsepower—equ! 
to the muscle energy of approxi 
mately 5,000,000 men. This is the 
biggest muscle ever put into @ 
nation’s right arm. And the shoal 
which barred navigation are now 
replaced by locks and by a bridge 
one mile long.” 

It might be assumed that noth 
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On August 15th, The 
Indianapolis News 
surpassed its own tre- 
mendous lineage record 
for the same period last 
yeat. 


The Indianapolis News- 
paper situation ts 
changing. The fifty-six 
year leadership of The 
Indianapolis News is be- 
coming greater thanever. 


Buy space where the 
experience of others 
overwhelmingly cor- 
toborates your own 


judgment. 


“Jhe Indianapolis 


NEWS 


Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager 


Dan A. Carroll 
110 E. 42nd St., NEW YORK 


J. E. Lutz 
The Tower Bildg., CHICAGO 
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ing new or very entertaining could 
be written on the subject of the 
residential use of electricity. To 
illustrate what General Electric is 
doing along these lines, I am 
tempted to quote several headings 
and just a paragraph of copy or 
two in each instance: 

“What About Nerves in Your 
Home?” “You don’t see the wires 
that run through the walls of your 
house, and bring electric light and 
heat and power to you at every 
place where you want them. But 
these wires are as important to 
your house as your nerves are to 
you.” 

“What Can You Buy for $9?” 

“Tt won’t go far in servants’ 
wages, these days. But it will 
buy, during one month, all the 
electricity needed by an average 
family to run all the machines 
listed at the left. Tireless workers, 
they never take an afternoon off, 
never complain, mever answer 
back.” 

In another piece of copy there is 
a charming study of a pair of 
hands at the key board of a piano, 
and the text: “Hands. Yours are 
different from your grandmother’s. 
Her hands were often black with 
soot from oil lamps, reddened by 
scrubbing and rough from toil. 
More and more of this drudgery 1s 
being lifted from human hands 
and shoulders by the little electric 
motors that run household ma- 
chines. They never tire.” 

In the series directed to farmers, 
the G-E headlines seem to us to 
strike a wholly new note. Some 
of the more characteristic ones are 
as follows: 

“Better than back - power” 
“This Electric Hen covers 560,000 
eggs”; “More light—more eggs”; 
“He fattens stock by electric 
light”; “How much should a wo- 
man lift?”; “Wages — $9.00 a 
month!”; “How many cows can 
you milk?”; “And 5,000 farmers 
came to his door.” 

The text of these educational ad- 
vertisements is always intensely 
practical, and “of the soil.” Con- 
sider the message beneath the 
headline: “This Electric Hen 
covers 560,000 eggs’: It reads: 
“The world’s largest electric 
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hatchery with a season’s output of 
3,000,000 baby chicks, is now in 
operation at Petaluma, California, 
Electric fans circulate the elec. 
trically heated air, maintaining a 
uniform temperature for the 560- 
000 eggs covered by this ‘electric 
hen’ at a setting.” 

Apparently, General Electric be- 
lieves that there are many types of 
humans and many types of minds, 
The company aims so to diversify 
and specialize its copy, that the 
advertisements, as a campaign, wil! 
be read by the greatest number of 
people. 

Who will say that this is noj 
sound reasoning? 


Photo-Engravers to Hold 
Meeting at St. Louis 


_ The executive committee of the Amer. 
ican Photo-Engravers Association will 
hold a meeting at St. Louis on October 
2 and 3. In addition there will be a 
mid-season meeting of members of the 
association. The latter meeting, which 
will be open to anyone associated with 
photo-engravers in the graphic arts, 
will be called to order by Elmer Held, 
of the St. Louis Photo-Engravers Club 
Mayor Victor J. Miller will extend a 
welcome to the visiting photo-engray 
ers which will be acknowledged by 
Verne J. Everton, of Memphis. ‘ 

The executive committee session will 
occupy most of October 2. On the fol 
lowing day the St. Louis club plans t 
extend the courtesy of its floor tr 
visitors of the national association. in 
cluding E. W. Houser, president, Louis 
Flader, commissioner and W. J. Law 
rence, cost expert. 


News” 
Tarantus 


been appointed 
Automotive 


“Automotive Daily 


Appoints H. A. 


H. A. Tarantus has 
advertising -_ of the 
Daily News, New York, a Macfadden 
publication, succeeding E. C. Wright. 
Mr. Tarantus has been representing that 
paper in an editorial and advertising 
capacity. 


R. W. Barnes Transferred by 
Barron G. Collier 


Ralph W. Barnes, formerly of the 
Northwestern offices of Barron G. Col- 
lier, Inc., at Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
has been transferred to Chicago. 


Appoint Kimball-Mogensen 


Company 
The Vallejo, Calif., Times-Herald 
and the Redding. Calif., Searchlight, 
have appointed the Kimball- Mogensen 
Company, publishers’ representative, to 
represent them in the national field, 
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Fallacy No. 1 
in Class Circulation 


O not let anyone teil you 

that definite quantity is un- 
important when you are buying 
definite quality circulation. 


If it is important to have ABC 
check-ups on mass circulation, 
it is ten times as important to 
have it on class circulation, 
where advertisers are paying 
from four to ten times as much 
to reach the reader. 


Vogue, as well as Vanity Fair 
and House & Garden, are all 
members of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations. 


VOGUE 


One of the Condé Nast Group 
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‘Who Buys For 


Just the other day there was a piece 
in the Sunpapers telling of a hus- 
band who was allowed $1 a week 
spending money-—the balance of the 
family income going to the wife for 
household expenses, insurance and 
savings. 


This is an unusually drastic division 
of earnings;—yet economists declare 
that 75% of the money spent in 
America today is spent by women— 
whether for automobiles, food, men’s 
clothes, travel, cosmetics, books or 
the theater. 


For this reason the advertiser must 
reach the women in the home with 
his message—but how? 


In Baltimore there is only one an- 
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Your Family? 


swer to that question—by using the 
Sunpapers. 


For the Sunpapers are delivered into 
the homes throughout the length and 
breadth of Baltimore’s 97 square 
miles by exclusive Sun carriers reach- 
ing practically every worthwhile 
home in Baltimore and suburbs. 


The women of Baltimore read the 
Sunpapers at home — where the 


greater part of the money in Balti- 
more is spent. 


Average Net Paid Circulation for 6 Months 
Ending March 31, 1925 


Daily (M & E) 247,320 
Sunday - - - 182,031 


A Gain of 3587 Daily and 4527 Sunday Over 
Same Period a Year Ago. 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 110 E. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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ADIO sales will boom in 

Indianapolis and its sur- 

rounding territory this fall 
for two reasons: 


(1) The biggest radio show ever 
held in Indiana has stimu- 
Advertisers who use equal lated interest in radio. 
ett 2S so as samaiietes 
n -—?s . 
Mm, Ye (2) Indiana is enjoying its most 
apolis—enjoy a material prosperous agricultural year 


— in individual in more than a decade. 


Manufacturers of radio sets and 

parts will find a most profitable 
The Indianapolis Star is return from every dollar spent in 
the ONLY | Indianapolis the advertising columns of The 
San ln edeidte te Indianapolis Star because The Star 
1924, as compared with covers this territory with astonish- 
1923. . 

ing thoroughness. 


Tue INDIANAPOLIS STAR 


Always First—Always Fair—Always Complete 


National Representatives 
KELLY-SMITH COMPANY GRAVURE SERVICE CORPORATION 
Marbridge Building, New York ; 25 West 43rd Street 
Lytton Building, Chicago New York 
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This Business Was “Different” Too 


But Ajax Combs Are Now Being Advertised to Consumers and to the 
Trade 


OMB-MAKERS in _ foreign 
Cet and the vogue of bobbed 
hair for women have brought a 
blessing on the heads of some 
American comb manufacturers. 
The blessing has been the dis- 
covery of the value of advertising 
in selling combs. ; 

For several years foreign manu- 
facturers have been shipping quan- 
tities of combs into this country. 
American manufacturers who were 
not anxious to compete with for- 
éign manufacturers on a price basis 
when it seemed plain to them that 
their foreign competitors were sell- 
ing goods at a price below produc- 
tion costs, had to think of some 
other way to meet this type of 
competition. 

During this same period, Amer- 
ican comb manufacturers soon 
found from retailers that the 
women and girls who had bobbed 
their hair were buying small combs 
that could be carried in vanity 
cases or pocketbooks. Here was a 
big field that was wide open for 
an advertised trade-marked comb 
of quality designed especially for 
bobbed hair. 

These are the reasons why the 
Vulcanized Rubber Company of 
New York—a company making 
practically any article that can be 
manufactured of hard rubber—has 
been advertising combs. 

If these two conditions had not 
appeared, the company would 
doubtless have gone along believing 
the old story “Our business is dif- 
ferent; we can’t advertise.” Hith- 
etto, it had been always assumed 
that the low retail price range—ten 
cents to one dollar—made it impos- 
sible to advertise combs profitably. 
Then, too, a feeling that the de- 
mand for combs could not be en- 
larged rapidly, since, the product 
was not in the same repeater class 
with articles such as chewing gums 
or canned soups, also made the 
company believe that advertising 
could not ‘accomplish much in its 
case. 


The demand for special combs 
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for bobbed hair pointed the way to 
two advertising copy themes: (1) 
quality ; (2) special purpose combs. 
Instead of selling a single con- 
sumer one comb, the _ copy 
endeavors to sell several combs to 
each individual. In talking to a 


e 


, o 
VULCANIZED RUBBER CO. INC. 
New York 


m 


TWO COMBS ARE FEATURED, EACH DE- 
SIGNED FOR A SPECIFIC PURPOSE 


woman about combs, one piece of 
copy says: “Get a big one for your 
dresser, a smart one for your 
traveling case and a cunning little 
‘Bobbie’ for your wrist bag or 
your purse.” In selling the idea of 
more than one comb for a man, 
the advertising talks to him over 
the shoulder of a woman. An ad- 
vertisement carrying a picture of a 
woman addressing her husband, 
and the heading “Listen Husband,” 
illustrates how this advertiser is 
seeking to widen its market. The 
copy quotes the woman, who says: 

If you’re to see that funny Mr. 
Brown this afternoon, the man who’s 
going to be the making of our fame 
and fortunte—take this Ajax comb to 
the office with you, please. You’ve no 
idea how much better you look when 
your hair is parted properly. 

In other words, the company is 
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advertising to women, who, thanks 
to bobbed hair, are now particu- 
larly interested in combs, in an en- 
deavor to have them convince their 
husbands that men should have two 
combs—one for the home and one 
for the office. 

The company’s two combs for 
bobbed hair, trade-marked “Bobbic” 
and “Daintee” are its leaders. 
About half of its consumer adver- 
tising appropriation is used to push 
these two combs. The other half 
is given over to its general line of 
combs. Pictures of the different 
styles and types of bobbed hair are 
used to attract attention to copy 
used for the two _ bobbed-hair 
combs. A sentence or two dis- 


cusses the style of bobbed hair pic- 
tured in a particular advertisement. 
Another sentence or two tells what 
type can wear that particular 
“bob.” 


All copy strives for a quality ap- 
pearance. And in every advertise- 
ment three purposes are kept con- 
tinually in mind: (1) Get over the 
trade-mark of the comb; (2) Em- 
phasize the name of the company; 
and (3) Stress the point of 
“superiority of product.” 

The company sells through the 
jobber to the retailer. It adver- 
tises to the retailer through busi- 
ness papers. Its business-paper 
copy is chiefly concerned with ex- 
planations of its consumer cam- 
paign from the retailer’s stand- 
point. 

A special display case, in which 
each dealer stores and displays his 
supply of combs, helps the retailer 
and the company. The case is put 
on the dealer’s counter and gets the 
product before the consumer. The 
fact that the product is not spread 
out on a counter for indiscriminate 
handling has a pleasing effect on 
the customer from a_ sanitary 
standpoint. (In this connection it 
should be mentioned that each 
comb is packed in an individual 
sanitary wrapper.) The display 
case has an advertising value, a 
convenience value and a sanitary 
value. For these reasons it is 
a profit maker for both the retailer 
and the advertiser. 

About two years have passed 
since this company started on its 
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consumer advertising campaign, |; 
has felt the results of this advertis. 
ing, not only on its line of comb; 
the only product which it adver. 
tised, but on practically all of it 
other products. 


Geo. §. Macdonald & Associates 
Buy Radio Publications 


Geo. S. Macdonald and Associa 
New York publishers, have re 9 
from the L. A. Nixon Publishing Com. 
pany, New York, Radio Dealer, “Ry. 
dio Dealer Year Book,” the 
national Radio Catalog,” 
Phonograph Radio Dealer. The Radio 
Dealer Publishing Company has been 
formed to publish the newly acquired 
publications. George S. Macdonald js 
president and L. A. Nixon, who had 
been with the Radio Dealer group, 
will be vice-president. 


Public Service Accounts for 
Charleston Agency 


The Portsmouth Public Service Com 
pany, Portsmouth, Ohio, has appointed 
the Mays-Williams Company, Inc, 
Charleston, W. Va., advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. News. 
papers and car cards will be used. The 
Mays-Williams agency is also directing 
the advertising of the West Virgina 
Water and Electric Company, and the 
Charleston Interurban Railroad Com 
pany, both of Charleston. 


Change in Staff of “Arkansas 
Democrat” 


Thomas P. Jones and Oden S. Wil- 
liams have joined the advertising de- 
partment of the Little Rock Arkansas 
Democrat. Mr. Jones was recently 
with Cecil, Barreto & Cecil, Inc., Rich 
mond, Va., advertising agency. Prior 
to that he was advertising manager 
of the Richmond Times-Dispatch. Mr. 
Williams was formerly editor of the 
Arkansas Democrat. 


Food Account for Charles C. 


Green Agency 

H. Kellogg & Sons have appointed 
the Philadelphia office of the Charles 
C. Green Advertising Agency, Inc., to 
direct the advertising for Hartley's 
English marmalade and Lyle’s syrup, 
manufactured in England. Newspapers 
will be used. 


E. E. Hickerson Joins Tamp 
“Tribune” 


E. E._Hickerson has joined the 
Tampa, Fla., Tribune and will or 
ganize a service department. He was 
recently with the Richmond, Va 
Times-Dispatch. At one time he wa 
coos of the Freeman Adver- 
tising Agency, also of Richmond. 
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A NEW 


NOVEL 


BY HUGH WALPOLE 


An Event in. the World of Fiition is Staged 
in a Magazine ‘Representing the World of Fashion 


In the midst of the excitement of 


its revue of the Paris Fall Openings, 
in the October issue, Harper’s Bazar 
begins the publication of a new 
novel by Hugh Walpole—an event 
that any fiction magazine would 
proclaim as notable. 

Harper’s Bazar is regarded, and 
correctly so, as so pre-eminently a 
fashion magazine, that the quality 
of the fiction it publishes is apt to 
be overlooked. 

\Mr. Walpole is among the first 
rank of present-day novelists, a 
statement which any one familiar 
with his work, particularly “The 
Cathedral,” will immediately ac- 
knowledge. 

The Walpole novel in Harper’s 
Bazar follows the conclusion of a 
novel by William J. Locke, “The 
Great Pandolfo,” and Locke is a 
novelist who, as an artist of the 
romantic and the whimsical, has 
stood alone ever since the days of 
“The Beloved Vagabond” and 

timus.”” 

In its short stories as well as in its 
novels, Harper’s Bazar offers its 

ers the work of the foremost 
authors of the day. In its pages 


have appeared, during the past few 
months, stories by Michael Arlen, 
whose name has been on everyone’s 
lips during the past year or so; of 
Irvin Cobb, undoubtedly our fore- 
most humorist; of Leonard Merrick, 
inimitable in his droll tales of 
Parisian life and its Bohemians. 

The younger writers have also 
been represented—Mildred Cram, 
Richard Connell, Mary Borden, 
Donn Byrne and many others. 

No one can deny that, just as 
there are seasons when the interest 
in fashions is feverish, so there are 
other seasons when it is not as in- 
tense. It i is during these “‘ between 
seasons” that the fiction i in Harper's 
Bazar is particularly valuable in 
holding its readers’ attention. But, 
in season or out, as witness the 
Walpole novel in the im ortant 
fashion month of October, Harper’s 
Bazar goes ahead in its policy of 
publishing sophisticated and _ scin- 
tillant fiction. 

As Harper’s Bazar is the only 
smart fashion magazine that does 
this, it is further proof of its oft- 
repeated statement—“a class maga- 
zine in a class by itself,” 











Harpers Bagar 
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"A CLASS MAGAZINE * A CLASS BY ITSELF” 
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The Hand-Shaking 
Salesman 


Martin & MartTIN 
E-Z POLISHES 
Cuticaco, Itt. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

You could do a big favor to suffering 
buyers if you would educate salesmen 
to stop their practice of always wanting 
to shake hands. Going and coming they 
shove out a clammy, sticky hand. It 
is a habit that has grown until it is 
unbearable. Someone should educate men 
to stop the dirty practice. 

You have probably been a_ victim 
yourself. Do something to help your 
fellow beings. 

Martin & MarrIN, 
W. Martin. 
E rather like the hand- 
shakers. To us they seem 
like a refreshing breeze on a 
humid day. ; 

Perhaps our readers will recall 
how the practice of handshaking 
originated. The custom came into 
tse at that period in the dim past 
when barbarism was first merging 
into civilization. At that time all 
men carried weapons. Now only 
bandits are permitted to carry 
them. Anyway, in bygone days 
when one man called on another 
for a purpose that was not basically 
murderous, he held out his hand 
to show that it did not hold a 
weapon. 

It is for much the same reason 
salesmen nowadays try to shake 
hands with their prospects. It 
is evidence to the unarmed pros- 
pect that the transaction is going 
to be out in the open and that the 
salesman is not holding something 
up his sleeve. We think our cor- 
respondent will admit that it is 
this unknown something that sales- 
men so often hold up their sleeves 
that takes all the joy out of buying. 

But viewing the matter from 
another light, of course our cor- 
respondent is right. In the first 
place, it is bad form for a sales- 
man or anyone for that matter to 
offer his hand to a person to whom 
he has not been introduced. We 
believe that Emily Post would 
back us up in this statement. 

In the second place, it is poor 
salesmanship to force friendliness 
on a reluctant buyer. A _ good 
salesman will not adopt a standard 
approach, such as always to offer 
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his hand to the buyer or always 
not to offer it. He will suit his 
mien to the occasion. If the 
prospect is the handshaking kind, 
the salesman will give hima hearty 
grip. If the prospect looks 
though he would like to dispense 
with the amenities of the occasion, 
the salesman will feel the same 
way about it. 

Several star salesmen have toli 
us that they have found it a safe 
rule always to remain abou 
two degrees colder than the man 
whom they are approaching. —[Ed 
PrinTERS’ INK. 


H. H. Morse Heads Boston 
Export Round Table 


Henry H. Morse, of the Florence Stove 
Company, Boston, has been elected chair. 
man of the executive committee for 1925. 
1926, of the Boston Export Round Table 

alter F. Wyman, of the Carter’s Ink 
Company, Cambridge, is honorary chair 
man of the committee. Harvey A 
Sweetser, Boston, is secretary. 

Other ‘members of the executive com 
mittee who have been elected are: A. E. 
Ashburner, Cleveland; W. Ray Cum- 
mings, Orange; Robert 'M. Eames, Bridge. 
port; O. T. Ericksson, Cambridge; Oren 
0. Gallup and Harvey E. Golden, both 
of New York; W. Heckman, Boston; 
Arthur S. Hillyer, Washington; Warren 
L. Hoagland, Syracuse; Julius Klein, 
Washington; W. C. Mitchell, Boston; 
G. E. Parmenter, New York; Tt @. 
Pelham, Boston; W. T. Read, New Bed. 
ford; F. K. Rhines, New York; George 
Sagendorph; Augustus Schoonmaker, New 
ver; C. D. Snow, Washington, and 
J. P. Wills, Framingham. 


Appointed by Macfadden 
Publications 


Howard Evans, formerly represent 
ing Modern Marriage, has been ap 
pointed a representative of True Ro 
mances. Both of these magazines are 
published by The Macfadden Publica- 
tions, Inc. 


New Campaign for Canadian 
Corsets 


Newspapers and magazines will be 
used in a new campaign for “Lovers 
Form” corsets, made by Woolnough 


Corsetiers, Ltd., Toronto. The George 
Mitford Advertising Agency, Toronto, 
will direct this advertising. 


Arthur Rapetti Leaves Mennen 
Company 
Arthur Rapetti has resigned as sales 


promotion manager of The Mennen 
Company, Newark, N. J. 
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Owing to increased 
orders from dealers 
the print order for 


November 


True Story 


has been increased 
from 2,350,000 to 


2,425 3000 


The largest print order 
in the history of the 
magazine which is mak- 
ing circulation history! 


“The Necessary Two Million’’ 
plus 


Greatest Coverage Lowest Cost 
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Investing $2,500,000 
to reach men 


If you want to sell anything to New York 
men here are some facts worth studying: 


Men’s Wear advertisers invest 

1 $2,500,000 a year in advertising 
through New York morning, Sun- 
day and evening papers. 


They invest about 42% of this in 
the evening field. 


Of the amount they place in the 


3 evening field, 57% of it is invested 
to reach the million men who read 
the New York Evening Journal. 


That is logical. The Evening Journal has a 
circulation larger than the next two evening 
papers combined. It reaches more men than 
the next two evening papers combined. From 
the way advertisers use it, it evidently pro- 
duces a net profit big enough to justify an 
investment larger than is placed in all other 
evening papers combined. 


That is worth remembering when you con- 
sider a New York advertising schedule for 
any apparel bought by men. 
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Here is what lineage figures show 
for the eight months of 1925 





MEN’S WEAR ADVERTISING 








EVENING JOURNAL 
505,530 LINES 


SUN 316,902 LINES 


/ EVE.WORLD 228,184 LINES \ 


[TELEGRAM AND POST COMBINED 106,224 LINES~ \ 











Chart based on Evening Post statistical records 


WING JOURNAL 


the second New York evening paper. 
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cA 
POPULAR 
RADIO 
PAGE 


/ 


Journal-Post readers ap- 
preciate the unbiased 
tone of its human-interest 
Radio pageeach Sunday. 


A winner in a big terri- 
tory where radio interest 
is strong. 





Sell Radios and Accessories ate 


Through the suffer: 


in ow 


KANSAS CITY JOURNAL-POST sran 


VERREE & CONKIN, Inc. lg 
New York Chicago Kansas City Detroit Sa. Francisco young 
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Needed Badly—A Florida Mer- 


chandise Relief Mission 


Dealers Stocks Are Low and It Is Hard to Replenish Them Adequately 


—Manufacturers 


Are Slow to Realize the Size of the 


Market That Is Growing Bigger Every Day 


By James H. Collins 


Tampa, Fla. 
I you are coming to Florida this 
winter, either as a vacationist 
or a gold-seeker in the boom, bring 
merchandise! 

Bring all your favorite toilet 
articles and proprietaries, your 
breakfast foods, garters and golf 
balls, your radio batteries and your 
linen knickers, your wife’s sheer 
stockings and the baby’s rattle. 

Especially, bring everything that 
can possibly be needed for your 
car; if you come down in one, or 
have it shipped, or buy here—bring 
everything from an extra storage 
battery to replace the service bat- 
tery you will not be able to get, 
down to the ten-cent gasket that 
will stop the leak in your vacuum 
tank and make the car run again. 

During the war, and after, we 
displayed a lot of activity in 
foreign relief administrations — 
missions to feed the Belgians, to 
rebuild devastated France, to 
suckle nursing Bolshevists so they 
would grow up full of class con- 
sciousness. We need a Florida 
merchandise relief organization as 
badly. 

For, friends, the poor devils are 
dying down here for lack of the 
commonest necessities of life, like 
Ford parts and lipsticks. But it is 
a long way north to the industrial 
centres where these things are 
made and rationed out to the 
country, and Florida, while remote 
from New York and Chicago, 
suffers under the handicap of being 
in our own fair land. The lure 
and the urge of distant places and 
strange peoples are lacking. So 
any merchandise we get, over and 
above the allotments made by the 
young lady up North who looks at 
some figures in a book and decides 
about Florida, will be due to our 
own native ingenuity. 

2 went into a Miami clothing 


store, and asked a salesman, “Do 
you know what shorts are?” 

He grinned. “Mister, I ain’t 
been in the clothing business twelve 
years for nothin’. I know what 
they are—but I doubt if I got a 
pair yo’ size.” 

Miami is quite hot in summer. 
In fact, it is a continual Turkish 
bath, and you can take off ten or 
fifteen pounds of surplus flesh here 
with no other exercise than being 
interested in ocean - front real 
estate. In summer, Miami is hot, 
and don’t let anybody make you 
believe otherwise, and the well- 
dressed man of the theater pro- 
grams wears linen knickers and 
goes without a coat. Shorts are 
lighter, cooler, less baggy—some 
day Miami will come to the British 
army kind that shows the knees. 

Well, the clothing salesman went 
through his stock with a fine-tooth 
comb, and by good luck, and be- 
cause three weeks in Miami had 
made me a perfect thirty-four in- 
stead of a thirty-eight, found two 
pairs of different material, cut, 
make and price. 


WHY HE WAS SHORT ON, SHORTS 


“Don’t men wear shorts here?” 
I dibbed. “I should think you’d 
have them piled to the ceiling, 
with all these people pouring into 
town every day.” (Don’t let them 
tell you that you save money on 
clothes in Florida by not needing 
an overcoat, because you need a 
fresh suit every day, if not 
oftener, in summer, and the steam 
laundry business is something to 
go into for early retirement.) 

“Trouble is, sir, we can’t get 
them. Yes, they wear ’em! But 
it’s August now, and in the North 
merchants are selling off . these 
goods, and the manufacturers 
simply cannot understand that we 
need them most of the year down 
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here. We could pile ’em up and 
sell ’em, all right—if we could get 
the merchandise.” 

My wife went into a department 
store to buy stockings, and was 
shown silk hose, thin, but not thin 
enough—and silk seems to wear 
out quickly in this marvelous 
Florida climate. 

“Haven’t you anything like 
these?” she asked, displaying the 
German chiffon lisle pair she was 
wearing, which had been bought in 
New York a couple of weeks pre- 
viously. 

“Where did you get those?” 
interrupted the department buyer. 
“T’ve been looking all over creation 
for them.” She gave him the 
name of a New York store from 
which he could obtain the im- 
porter’s name, and he gave her a 
discount on her purchases for the 
information. 

Ten years had passed since I 
had any need of an auto, for in 
New York there are either taxi- 
cabs or subways—I let the bus com- 
pany run my car up Fifth avenue 
for ten cents a ride. Here, a car is 
indispensable, so I picked up a 
used sedan in Miami, came across 
the State without difficulty, and 
then ran into trouble. When I 
last drove a car it was a “Lizzie,” 
and the gas ran into it as a brick 
comes down—by gravity. But 
nowadays, cars have a contraption 
made by Mr. Stewart, the speedom- 
eter man, which feeds the gas by 
suction. My car would run any- 
where from ten miles to one block, 
give an asthmatic cough, and stop. 
Wise motor doctors did this to it, 
and that, declaring, “You won't 
have any mo’ trouble now,” and in 
the next block my car would stall 
on a narrow Florida road where 
passing motorists could cuss me. 
The wiring was renewed, the 
valves retimed—no good. My car 
had to have a nursing bottle of gas, 
and be fed through a funnel to get 
it to the next garage. 

Finally it was fixed for sure 
in twenty minutes, with a ten-cent 
gasket that made the vacuum tank 
head air-tight—but it took several 
hours telephoning and _ searching 
around Tampa to find that gasket. 

Down in Jamaica, West Indies, 
they have a quaint phrase badly 
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needed in this Florida merchandise 
situation : 

“Yes, we did have some—but it’s 
finished,” they say. 

They did have some in Florida 
once, but in all lines that was s0 
long ago that nobody really re. 
members when, nor expects ever 
to have any more. Blessed are 
they who expect little in Florida, 
for they won’t get it. 


A SUBURB OF MANY CITIES 


Now listen, you manufacturers, 
merchandise men, sales managers, 
supply sharps: 

Yesterday, Florida was simply 
another Southern State, but today 
it is one of the fastest-growing 
suburbs of New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Lewiston and Terre 
Haute. Yesterday, it was a winter 
State, so deserted in summer that 
a machine gun could safely be 
fired up most Main Streets. To- 
day, its towns are fuller than in 
any past winter, motors are bring- 
ing thousands more every day, 
boats and trains cannot provide 
enough berths. 

You look up a Florida city in 
the shipping guide, and find that 
it has only 5,000 to 15,000 popula- 
tion. The shipping guide was pub- 
lished maybe as lately as last year. 
Today, those places have double 
and triple the population right 
now, and this is written in 
August. They will double and 
triple again by next Saint Patrick's 
Day, and the increase will be made 
up of the best average consumers 
you can find anywhere in the 
North, ranging from millionaires 
and movie queens, to bricklayers 
and carpenters earning $15 a day. 
Moreover, everybody who comes 
now stands seven chances in ten 
of doubling his or her income, 
because millions are pouring in 
from the North for real estate 
operations and building. Mere 
boys from distributing centres like 
Atlanta, trained to cover a Ford 
route in drugs or farm implements, 
are making from $25 a day to 
many thousands occasionally in 
real estate commissions. After the 
first daze of unbelief they trade in 
the old car for a new twelve, buy 
jazz clothes, patronize the boot- 
legger and the few night clubs 
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A Record in 
Radio Trade 
Publications 


Radio Retailing has the largest 
paid circulation of any radio trade 
publication. 


Over 10,204 radio dealers, jobbers 
and manufacturers have bought 
subscriptions to “the business mag- 
azine of the radio industry” in the 
nine months that it has been pub- 
lished. This is a record unparal- 
leled in business paper publishing. 


Radio Retailing also has the larg- 
est total circulation of any radio 
trade publication—over 35,000 
copies monthly, giving complete 
coverage of every known retailer, 
wholesaler and manufacturer in 
the industry. 


Radio Retailing 


McGRAW-HILL COMPANY, Inc. 
473 Tenth Avenue, New York 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
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thus far flung out on the distant 
borders of civilization, and study 
the science of spending. 

“IT went to five radio stores the 
other day before I found a pair of 
ordinary B batteries,” a friend of 
mine tells me. “For years I’ve 
been trying to convince Northern 
manufacturers and advertisers to 
give Florida special attention. 
Somehow they can’t see it, and 
won't try to get their distribution 
up to the scale of the requirements. 
Every merchant in every line is 
short of merchandise, and has 
difficulty in replenishing stock from 
distant depots. In every Florida 
town you visit today they will tell 
you that there is urgent need for a 
new furniture store, hardware 
store, laundry or some _ other 
establishment.” 


EVEN TELEPHONES ARE AT A 
PREMIUM 


The greatest rush just now being 
to the lower East Coast, a war- 
time situation exists. Building 
concerns have their scouts out to 
hurry along the carloads of ma- 
terials. The other day a trainload 
of lumber got a royal reception 
here in Tampa. At West Palm 
Beach last week indignant citizens 
drove the ice-wagon driver from 
his vehicle, broke through the ice 
company’s scheme of rationing, 
and helped themselves to ice, leav- 
ing ample money to pay for what 
they took—and some other cus- 
tomers without ice. If you have 
a telephone in one of these Florida 
cities, and want to sell it, you can 
get anywhere from $100 to $500 
for your instrument and trunk line. 
And so it goes through all the 
staple merchandise and _ public 
utilities. 

“That’s all very well,” seems to 
be the feeling up North. “We 
know that Florida’s crazy. But 
the insanity will soon be over— 
then where would we be if we’d 
spent a lot of money down there 
in special sales. work?” 

I’ve been a conservative student 
of this phase of the boom the last 
six weeks, beginning with an in- 
grained belief that the excitement 
must eventually end in a collapse. 
I now believe, with many bankers, 
mortgage, investment and_in- 
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surance men, that there will be no 
actual collapse unless we have a 
national depression. A set-back— 
yes. But a debacle in which 
property now advancing becomes 
next to worthless—no. And a set. 
back checking speculation would 
be more beneficial than harmful, 
because it would compel thousands 
of newcomers in Florida to: get 
into solid agriculture or business, 
utilizing property for constructive 
purposes instead of merely trading 
in lots and acreage on margins, as 
they are doing today. 

Among the thousands now 
hurrying into Florida, not one in 
a hundred is coming here to live, 
Everybody in the State and on the 
way seems bent on land specula- 
tion, and it is possible to take a 
flutter in lots for as little as $10 
down and $10 a month. Upntil the 
last few weeks, Floridians have 
looked for a great influx, next 
winter, of actual home seekers 
and vacationists, but now there is 
frank admission that the winter 
crowd may be made up mainly of 
speculators — indeed, except for 
those who own their homes, the 
State will probably be too crowded 
and expensive next winter. 

Even so—the speculators will all 
need merchandise while they are 
gambling in lots, and a very large 
number are certain to get into 
business here when the excitement 
subsides. There is an old saying 
about once getting Florida sand 
in your shoes, you will be sure to 
come back. The sand is here, the 
climate is working, Florida is still 
a region of cheap land compared 
with other sections of the country, 
and the boom can only mean a 
permanent increase in population 
and production. There are eager 
customers waiting for goods, and 
any effért to serve them can only 
result in solid connections later. 

Furthermore, this Florida excite- 
ment will probably spread to other 
Southern States. 

“Every time I make a dollar in 
Florida,” said a Georgian the 
other day, “I put fifty cents into 
Atlanta real estate.” Briefly, he 
told me why—certain of Atlanta’s 
residence streets will soon be 
needed for business, and thou- 

(Continued an page 49) 4 
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Wieboldt and the 


Evening American 


EN months ago W. A. Wieboldt 

& Company, operating two out- 

of-the-loop department stores, decided 

to utilize to greater advantage the 

tremendous force of Chicago Evening 
American advertising. 


More space was used. Results were 
carefully checked. They encouraged 
additional increases with the result that 
during the past TEN MONTHS’ 
period Wieboldt’s used more space 
than they had used in any TWELVE 
MONTHS’ period. 


The tremendous buying power rep- 
resented in the Evening American’s 
great reader audience offers a definite 
opportunity for any national advertiser 
to build sales volume and reduce 
overhead. 


A good newspa 


Largest Evening Circulation in 
Chicago and Third in America 
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August Circulations 
Average for the month 


DAILY . .. 944,785 
SUNDAY . . 1142666 


(The Largest Cirulations in 
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AMERICA’S greatest 
narket, New York City, 
$ | 3 for the first time ade- 

ué juately covered by the 

0 ; > medium with the 
a. Ergest circulation in 
imerica. You can’t sell 

w York today with- 

‘he News! Get the 


_ THES NEWS 


New Yorks Picture Newspaper 
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Minnesota Farm Values 
Beat United States Average 


Minnesota contains 2.6% of the farms 
in the United States but has 4.8% of 
the invested farm wealth. An agri- 
cultural background that makes your 
permanent market independent of 
year-by-year circumstances. 


Farm property in Minnesota is worth 
3,700 million dollars—an average of 
more than $21,000 per farm. 


The man who operates a $21,000 busi- 
ness is a desirable customer. You can 
reach 142,870 such prospects in the 
prosperous Northwest if you place on 
your schedule the Northwest’s only 
weekly farm paper. 


4 
SS: AF 


The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 250 Park Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. New York 
E. S. Townsend, 
547 Howard St. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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sands of the Georgians now mak- 
ing money in Florida will event- 
ually go back there to buy, build 
and live. 

“When speculation becomes too 
expensive in Florida,” said a New 
York operator, “the boom will 
jump elsewhere, and I have my 
eye on North Carolina.” And he 
told me certain things about Ashe- 
ville and other mountain communi- 
ties that make them distinctly 
worth watching. 

In other words, Florida itself is 
no longer the old South, and the 
old South itself is changing, be- 
coming prosperous, enlarging its 
scheme of living, developing into 
sales territory comparable with 
that of the Northern industrial 
sections—and the Northern manu- 
facturer is still getting his ideas 
about it from an obsolete shipping 
guide! 

In advertising, the boom is 
bringing remarkable changes. 

The largest special edition ever 
issued anywhere, so it is claimed— 
504 pages on Sunday — was pub- 
lished by a Miami paper in July, 
a wilderness of real estate adver- 
tising. Over on the East Coast, 
owing to the fact that so many 
Northerners accustomed to lavish 
advertising are operating in real 
estate, big spreads are the rule, 
and I hear that some newspapers 
take nothing for the advertising 
pages less than twenty-four hours 
before going to press. Certain of 

high-pressure realty promo- 
tions are said to spend from 
75 to 40 per cent for sales ex- 
pense, which includes advertising. 
On the West Coast the pres- 
sure has not yet risen so high, 
but there is every likelihood that 
the boom will cross the State this 
fall or winter, following its path 
from the starting place on the 
East Coast, and then the West 
Coast papers will swell in size. As 
it is, publishers have been as- 
tonished to find their summer ad- 
vettising running up to winter 
levels and beyond, where normally 
there is little except local mercan- 
tilesand national business from 

May to October. Florida news- 
papers have suddenly become very 

ble publishing properties. 
and there the Florida pub- 
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lisher who did not sense what was 
going on around him has been 
astonished by a ridiculously high 
offer for his property, and sold 
out, and now sits seeing somebody 
else take the wealth out of the 
mine. New daily papers are being 
launched, and Florida has de- 
veloped a big-town appetite for 
the tabloid picture newspapers. 
Naturally, this is a rich field for 
the special issue promoter and the 
local weekly review and monthly 
magazine. They all find plenty of 
advertising patronage and_ will 
thrive as long as the boom lasts. 

And Florida has an eager and 
amusing appetite for “publicity!” 

For years and years, they have 
counted it a gain, down here, when 
any outside publication praised 
Florida in general or some section 
in particular. Community funds 
have been raised for display adver- 
tising, hotel men have pooled their 
advertising money, and there have 
been efforts toward official State 
advertising. The finest possible 
meal ticket in Florida has been 
some standing as a writer, for the 
article and the “write-up” have 
been eagerly fostered by com- 
munity officials, business organiza- 
tions and press agents. 

And now, all of a_ sudden, 
Florida is in the national eye, but 
the old habit of hunting and pay- 
ing for the “write-up” hangs over. 


THE AUTHOR'S PARADISE 


Last winter, friends in Florida 
urged me to come down and see 
the new real estate excitement 
“You can make lots of money 
writing about Florida,” they said. 
But the first necessity when one 
writes articles to sell is - reader 
interest. There was absolutely no 
national reader interest then, the 
magazine editor said, when the 
topic owas suggested, “Why 
Florida? Why not Kansas, or 
Saskatchewan, or Czecho- 
Slovakia?” Along toward sum- 
mer, when people who had 
made money in Florida came 
North with stories of quick riches, 
the editors began to sit up and take 
notice, and a leisurely motor trip 
was planned for along in October. 
But the boom sprang into national 
interest so fast that it was Miami, 
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in mid-July, by boat, instead. 

I’ve been coming to Florida quite 
a few years now, however, and the 
best view of the boom is to be had 
talking with friends of old stand- 
ing who have lived and worked 
here while Florida was poor, and 
with the everyday newcomers in 
the city park, the carpenter from 
Brooklyn, the small contractor 
from Texas who has brought his 
own gang by jitney, the “cracker” 
storekeeper who opens up a bottle 
of “coke” and fishes out a spat- 
tered diagram of the new bulk- 
head they are building up the inlet. 

The Floridians are still eagerly 
chasing “publicity” ! 

Recently they got hold of one 
writer and started him on an 
official tour of the State. A State 
organization and committee are at 
this moment motoring him around, 
official committees are welcoming 
him in every town, and he will 
probably see every courthouse and 
subdivision and write some good 
stuff about Florida. 

That is Florida’s idea of a regu- 
lar writer, a fellow you can shake 
hands with, look at with your own 
eyes, visualize as a maker of pub- 
licity. They do not seem to see 
that they have finally caught the 
bluebird, and that, far from seek- 
ing more publicity, they should 
now apprehend the reaction that 
will come from the wonder stories 
being published all over the 
country. Next fall and winter, 
thousands of visitors, seeking easy 
riches or high wages in Florida, 
will inevitably be disappointed. 
The job at $15 a day won't look 
so good when it is impossible to 
find a place to live. The two or 
three hundred dollars that were to 
make fifty thousand, wonder story 
fashion, will last about two weeks 
in speculation or living expenses. 
These folks will go home, write 
the local papers, and editors will 
begin to say. “We've had too much 
guff about Florida—let’s see if we 
can’t muckrake it for a change.” 

But while the old appetite for 
publicity lasts, there is no wonder 
stuff coming out of Florida that 
paints it half so wonderful as it is 
to the special edition promoter and 
mushroom publisher! 
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Wholesaler Helps Dealer’s 
Sales by Advertising 


Delegates to a recent meeting of the 
Retail Merchants Association of Penn. 
sylvania, at Reading, Pa., were told 
how advertising has ‘brought about a 
300 per cent increase in business in two 
years for both the company and its re. 
tailers, by C. iller, manager of 
the Keystone Wholesale Grocery Com. 
pany, Reading. 

“For years we have recognized the 
necessity of co-operative buying which 
reduced the cost of groceries to the 
retailer,” said Mr. iller, “but we 
neglected to help him sell the goods he 
purchased. Every manufacturer knows 
that he can’t sell a retailer a second 
case of goods while the first case is stil] 
on his shelves. 

“What have we done to meet the 
needs of the retailer? First, we supply 
him with four posters a week, 23 by 23 
inches in size and printed in large red 
letters. Each sign advertises a sale on 
a well-known, seasonable article at an 
attractive price. These special sales 
run from one Friday to the following 
Friday, when the next set of signs is 
ready for car. © Coinciding with these 
sales, we run half-page advertisements 
in all the local newspapers in which we 
tell how and why our stores sell cheaper. 

“The articles for the sales are 
picked from car-load lots as they ar- 
rive. This saves handling charges and 
we are able to quote an extra low 
price because of a quick turnover, We 
never try to move ‘shelf-warmers’ and 
no manufacturer can get his goods in a 
special sale through favoritism. We 
have a reason for every sale we run. 
It is no hit or miss proposition. 

‘“‘We use the posters for the followin 
reasons: If any store on account af 
local conditions does not wish to run 
one or two of the articles, he merely 
omits puting up that sign. Again, over 
200 stores displaying our signs makes 
them conspicuous and identifies them 
as Keystone stores. 

“We have continuously used news. 
paper advertisements to remind the con- 
sumer of the advantages of dealing at 
our stores but seldom quote prices in 
these advertisements.” 


Chinese Food Account for 
C. C. Winningham Agency 


LaChoy Food Products, Inc., Detroit, 
importer of ingredients for making 
Chinese dishes, has appointed C. 
Winningham, Detroit advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising. Newspapers 
will be used in the principal cities of 
the East and Middle West. 


National Publishers Association 


to Meet 
The National Publishers Association, 
New York, will hold its sixth afnual 


meeting at Buckwood Inn, Shawnee 
on-Delaware, Pa.. on September 2 
and 30. Graham Patterson is chairman 
of the committee in charge of arrange 
ments. 
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How Advertisers 
Employ Detroit News 


IGNIFICANT of the thorough circulation cover- 

age and the active response of the Detroit public 

to the advertising appeal in the columns of The 

Detroit News is the following list of selling classifica- 

tions dependent on home reading for results and the 
percentage of space carried by The News. 


Percentage of Each Classification of 
Advertising Carried by The Detroit 
News First Six Months of 1925 


Week Days 


Automotive 
Dept. Stores 
Drug Stores | 


Electrical | 
| 
| 


Furniture 


Hardware and Sport 


Household Articles . 


Musical Goods 
Radio 





Sundays 


Automotive 
Dept. Stores 
Drug Stores 
Electrical 
Footwear 


Hardware and Sport 


Household Articles . 
Musical Goods 
Toilet Articles 


Women’s Wear .... 


The Detroit News 
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Can Chain 
Stores Eliminate Ad- 
vertised Brands? 


By F. D. Bristley 


Vice-president, Royal Baking Powder 
Company 








EeAve heard it repeatedly said, 
or rather, the question asked: 
“What will the manufacturer do 
when the chain stores get so strong 
that they will throw out all 
nationally advertised food and 
grocery products and sell their pri- 
vate brands exclusively”? 

I hope that none of you are 
slumbering with any such fanci- 
ful dreams. If you are, my advice 
would be that you snap out of it, 
for none of you will ever live to 
see the day when the nationally 
advertised food and grocery prod- 
ucts, for which there is sufficient 
demand, will be eliminated from 
your stocks. 

One of the most successful 
members of your organization 
told me several years ago, that he 
owed his success to three funda- 
mental principles that he adopted 
when he started in business, and 
they were as follows: 

First: To handle, display and 
feature all nationally advertised 
food and grocery products for 
which there was sufficient demand. 
Second: Never to permit any sub- 
stitution, and, Third: Try and sell 
all products on a reasonable mar- 
gin of profit. 

I dare say that none of you ever 
think of opening a new store in 
any community by featuring ex- 
clusively your private brands. Your 
first object in going into that com- 
munity is to attract the attention 
of the housekeeper, and how do 
you do it? First, by prominent 
display and advertising of nation- 
ally known food and grocery prod- 
ucts, and your success with any 
new structurés will continue along 
that line. 

The manufacturers of nationally 





Extracts from an address delivered 
on September 11 at the annual meeting 
of the National Chain Store Grocers’ 
Association of the United States at 
Chicago. 
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distributed and advertised food and 
grocery products have no fear that 
the time will ever arrive when 
any of them will go out of busi- 
ness on account of the privately 
owned labeled food and_ other 
grocery products. But they are 
convinced that the housekeeper js 
becoming so confused and so im- 
posed upon by dealers trying to 
sell the so-called privately labeled 
products that they are becoming 
more and more determined to trade 
with those dealers who will supply 
them with the brands they require, 

Pushing the sale of private 
labeled food and grocery products 
has placed many of our former 
prosperous and influential whole- 
sale distributors in a chaotic con- 
dition, and I venture the prediction 
here, that the successful whole- 
sale and retail grocers of tomor- 
row will be those who will con- 
fine themselves to the distribution 
of food and grocery products, and 
leave it to those who are in the 
manufacturing business to supply 
the brands and create the demand. 





New Covert Gear Company to 
Advertise 


Alwin A. Gloetzner, Detroit, has 
bought and reorganized the Covert 
Gear & Manufacturing Company, Lock 
port, N. Y. An advertising campaign is 
being planned for the new company by 
The Power, Alexander & Jenkins Com- 
pany, Inc., Detroit advertising agency. 


W. J. Munro Joins Osborn 
Manufacturing Company 


Walter J. Munro has been appointed 
vice-president of the household brush 
division of The Osborn Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland. He was recently 
with the Cleveland office of MacManus, 
Incorporated, Detroit advertising agency: 








W. L. Love Advanced by 
Timken-Detroit Axle Company 


W. L. Love has been made adver 
tising manager of the Timken-Detrot 
Axle Company, Detroit. He has been 
with this company for five years, most 
recently as Eastern sales representative. 





. n 
Buys Lebanon, Pa., “Times 
The News Publishing Company, 


Lebanon, Pa., publisher of the News, 
has bought the Lebanon Times, whi 
will be 


iscontinued. 
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Economy in Gravure 
Coverage! 


NCE in a while we find an advertiser 
who believes that Gravure space is ex- 
pensive. It all depends on how you buy it! 


It costs 47.6 cents per line to reach 
100,000 New York City homes through 
THE WORLD TINTO-GRAVURE, at the 
basic rate. 


Through The Times Gravure, the same 
coverage costs 81.4 cents, or 71% more 
than THE WORLD. In The Herald-Tribune 
Gravure the cost mounts to 91.2 cents per 
line, or 90% more than THE WORLD. 

Advertising in THE WORLD TINTO- 
GRAVURE, therefore, to sell merchandise 
in New York City isn’t a very expensive 
venture, especially when we reflect that 
it has 13,000 more circulation directly in 
the city than its two Sunday morning 
competitors combined ! 

The crowning advantage of THE 
WORLD, however, lies in the fact that by 
reason of its exclusive four-color process, 
it reproduces in gravure the advertiser’s 
package, or his trade-mark, or his product 
with all the emphasis of their original 
colors. 

This is a service offered by no other 
newspaper in the country. 

It, in common with THE WORLD'S New 
York coverage, is in a class wholly and 
distinctively its own. 


Che ok 4 Ciorld 


The Three-Cent Quality Medium 
of America’s Greatest Market 
PULITZER BUILDING :: :: NEW YORK 


TRIBUND TOWER TITLB INSURANCE BUILDING 
Curcaco Los ANGELES 


THRMINAL SALES BUILDING CHANCERY BUILDING 
SBATTLB San FRANCISCO 
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Anew high mark 
in leadership / 


National advertising line- 
age in August 

The Times-Picayune - - - - 208,234 

Second Paper - - - - 80,505 

Third Paper - - - - - 62,734 

Fourth Paper - - - - 60,291 
203,530 

TheTimes-Picayune’s lead over 

all other papers combined - - 4,704 

The Times-Picayune printed more national advertising 


in August than all other New Orleans newspapers 
combined—31 issues against 88. 
This— 

1. Despite its rigid censorship of proprietary medi- 
cine and investment advertising. 

2. Without any special “drive” for lineage. 

3. In the face of a local “combination” offer of 
morning and evening insertion for the former 
price of evening insertion alone. 

Only outstanding results and intelligent 
service, overa period of years, could produce 
such dominant leadership, paralleled per- 
haps by no other newspaper in America. 


The Times ~ Picayune 


(i fesr FOR THE SOUTH 








Representatives: Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., New York. Chicago, Detroit, St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Atlanta; R. J. Bidwell Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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Whether your Appropriation is $2,000 
or $60,000, get in touch with 


The R.C Maxwell Co. Trenton N.J 


PIONEERS AND EXPERTS IN SIGN ADVERTISING 
$60,000 APPROPRIATION 


One of the large Benjamin Franklin Hotel Signs, Erected in Advance of the 
Opening of the Hotel. Mr. Wiggins, anaging Director, Said to Mr. 
Maxwell, President of The R. C. Maxwell Co renton, N. J.: “I give 
a Large Part of the Credit of Our Unprecedented Success Since Openin 
to This Advertising”’—Following Which the Order for Advertising wit 
The Maxwell Company was increased to $60,000. 


$2,000 APPROPRIATION 


HOTEL WINDSOR 


BENTONS MOST CENTRALLY } 
LOCATED HOTEL 


Mr. Buch, Poomitaee of the new Hotel Windsor, Trenton, Placed Through 
the Maxwe Company a $2,000 Showing of Bulletin Sign Advertising, 
and Traces his oy of Business to These Signs Placed on Railroads and 
Highways by The R. C. Maxwell Co. of Trenton, N. J. 


Reprint from the New Jersey Hotel Pilot, June, 19%. 





Letting the “Old-Timers” Freshen 
the Copy Well 


How the Wooster Brush Company Used Trade Papers to Conduct a 
Veteran Users’ Contest Which Was Prolific of Copy Ideas 


By Don Gridley 


EHIND the success of every 
product is an army of users. 

To the retailer it is a real army, 
because it marches by his counter 
every day, but to the manufacturer 
it is a phantom army, each soldier 
much like any other soldier, and 
the name of each is “Consumer.” 

This army is a friendly army. 
It uses the product because it 
likes it and many of the soldiers 
are true veterans in the ranks, 
their term of enlistment having 
extended for years. These veterans 
are the “satisfied customers” made 
famous by the slogan “Our best 
advertisements are our satisfied 
customers.” They are “The men 
who own one.” More the pity so 
often they remain mere name- 
less phantoms. 

The Wooster Brush Company, 
of Wooster, Ohio, for nearly three- 
quarters of a century has been 
making paint brushes, primarily 
for professional painters. Through- 
out these years the company has 
adhered to a policy of selling 
through jobbers and dealers only, 
so that it has had no real contact 
with its army of users. Yet sales 
show that the army is a large one 
and an occasional letter has 
demonstrated the fact that some 
members of the army are veterans 
of fifty years standing. To change 
the metaphor, the company had at 
its disposal a mine of testimonial 
Material and yet was leaving that 
mine practically unworked. 

Now there are testimonial cam- 

igns and testimonial campaigns. 
They range all the way from 
the ‘patent medicine manufactur- 
ers, “he used three bottles and 
was cured completely” to the 
truly impressive type of advertis- 
ing such as that used each year by 

makers of White trucks, 
Wherein are listed customers who 
have been running fleets of White 
trucks for many years. A com- 


pany with almost seventy-five years 
of manufacturing experience be- 
hind it is a potential user of only 
the best kind of a campaign. 

Therefore, several months ago 
the company decided to dig up 
some facts about its phantom army 
of users, to bring these phantoms 
to life, to change their names from 
“Consumer” to “E. A. Carman,” 
“T, Allan” and “John D. Walker.” 
Once it had found out the names 
of its users, it would have some 
unusual advertising copy ready- 
made. In the meantime, it could 
capitalize on the process of find- 
ing these names. 

Two successive two-color pages 
were planned for business papers 
reaching the professional painter. 
“Who has been using Wooster 
Brushes for the longest time?” the 
copy asked and offered three 
prizes, $50, $25 and $25 to the 
three men who would qualify as 
true Wooster veterans. The adver- 
tisements were not mere announce- 
ments of a prize contest but told 
a sales story. “We know that 
hundreds of painters have been 
using Wooster brushes consistently 
for many years,” the copy said in 
effect, “because Wooster brushes 
best satisfy the exacting demands 
of the successful painter.” This 
was Capitalizing on testimonials be- 
fore ever a testimonial was re- 
ceived. 


CONTEST WAS SUCCESSFUL IN MORE 
WAYS THAN ONE 


The response was surprising— 
not only because of the number 
of replies received but because of 
the service records of some of the 


Wooster users. A number of 
painters responded without any 
hope of winning the prize just be- 
cause they wanted to let the com- 
pany know their enthusiasm for its 
product. Here was another and 
perhaps unlooked for effect of the 
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contest; what might be called its 
“stirring up” of good-will. In 
fact, several painters explicitly 
stated that they did not want to 
enter the contest but were writing 
because they liked Wooster brushes 
and wanted to say so. 

To. every painter who wrote, 
the company sent a letter of ap- 
preciation and a Wooster brush of 
the latest type, another hook in this 
campaign of good-will. The com- 
pany wanted to make the painter 
feel that whether he won a prize 
or not he had become a personal 
friend, that he was Bill Jones of 
Keokuk, now, and not just a user 
of Wooster brushes. 

The first prize was won by E. 
A. Carman, Champaign, IIl., who 
had used Wooster brushes exclu- 
sively for fifty-nine years.  T. 
Allan, of Cecil, Pa., had used them 
for fifty-eight years, and two paint- 
ers, John D. Walker, Adams, Ind., 
and George W. Altsman, Beaver 
Falls, Pa. tied for third with 
records of fifty-six years. Several 
others topped the half-century 
mark and the majority averaged 
from twenty-five to forty-five 
years. 

Right here the company had 
enough advertising ammunition for 
an effective campaign, built almost 
solely on testimonials. The first 
announcement of the results of 
the contest will give an idea of 
the trend of this copy: 


“T have used Wooster Brushes since 
1866,” says E. A. Carman, “and always 
found them perfectly satisfactory.” 

The first Wcoster Brush was made in 
1851—E. A. Carman of Champaign, II1., 
has been using Wooster Brushes since 
1866—59 years. Always with perfect 
results, he says. 

Our “Oldest Living Wooster Brush 
Users” contest which was won by Mr. 
Carman and in which veteran painters 
throughout the country took part, showed 
that painters consistently used Wooster 
tools for periods ranging from seventeen 
to fifty-nine years. 

he reason? They are made as pro- 
fessional painters want them made and 
work as they want them to work. For 
seventy-four years the suggestions of 
painters have directed the design and 
make-up of Wooster Brushes. 

Since 1851 we have had one aim— 
better brushes. You, like these other 
skilled painters, will appreciate the bet- 
ter working qualities and longer wear 
in Wooster Brushes. 


At the top of the advertisement 


INK 
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was a picture of Mr. Carman, 
brush and paint can in hand. At 
the bottom were pictures of the 
other prize winners in the long-use 
contest. 

The company, however, has won 
something besides a_ testimonial 
campaign. It now has a definite 
picture of its army of users who 
have become humanized into 
friends. The letters have not only 
produced facts for use in future 
advertising but also helpful ideas 
in manufacturing. By means of 
the contest the ‘company has taken 
on a new personality to its cus- 
tomers. Painters have been bound 
more closely to the Wooster 
standard. 

Walter R. Foss, advertising 
manager of the company says: 
“These letters have given us an 
intimate insight into the character 
and buying habits of the men who 
have built our business, and who 
have helped us to triple and quad- 
ruple our business over a com- 
paratively few years. The contest 
has demonstrated clearly and em- 
phatically that catering to the 
needs of old customers is equally 
as important to constant, steady 
growth as the continual pursuit of 
new customers. In our opinion 
there is no better way of getting 
and retaining new customers than 
by properly taking care of the old. 
One thing is sure, we have un- 
covered and made available assets 
of inestimable value which have 
been hidden through all these 
years and which would have re- 
mained hidden had it not been for 
this contest.” 

Any advertiser who has been in 
business for a considerable length 
of time has at his disposal the 
material for some mighty effec- 
tive business-paper advertising. A 
contest such as the Wooster brush 
contest has inherent in it many 
potentialities. When the well of 
copy seems to be running a little 
bit dry—as it is pretty likely to do 
after fifty or seventy-five years of 
advertising — the manufacturer 
should find that he has reached 
down to a new and productive 
level if he will just set out to dig 
up those “old-timers” who have 
been consistent and_ enthusiastic 
users for many years. ; 
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Yes, the Herald-Traveler 
is READ 


One day the Boston Herald carried 
a brief editorial—without unusual dis- 
play—and suggesting that readers 
might wish to send in their opinions. 


Three days later, the editor was 
forced to ask that no more letters be 
written. The number received already 
exceeded ten thousand. 


This is convincing evidence of un- 
usual reader interest. Yet it is merely 
typical of the attention your message 
will receive when it is broadcast to 
Boston through the columns of this 
paper. 

The Herald-Traveler is read. On 
every page of every issue is something 
to interest some member of each family 
it serves. The Herald-Traveler com- 
pletely meets the preferences of more 
than a quarter-million families —a 
clientele which no other Boston paper 
has ever been able to satisfy. 


We should be glad to send you a 
copy of “Business Boston,’ an im- 
portant story of advertising oppor- 
tunities in this most responsive section 
of the rich Boston market. Write for 
it today on your business stationery. 








| BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 











The Advertiser Should Cram for 
Facts 


This Is the Import of Advertising Textbook by George H. Sheldon 


By Martin Hastings, Jr. 


URING the last two weeks 

I’ve exposed George H. Shel- 
don’s new book, “Advertising,” to 
a large number of prospective 
readers. I have been carrying it 
around with me on trains, sub- 
ways, taxicabs and wherever I 
went. In fact, I sneaked it into 
church last Sunday. The book 
has a conspicuous red jacket, so 
during the last fortnight, it must 
have come to the attention of 
many persons who will buy it, 
eventually. 

I am glad to have done this for 
George, for doesn’t he say some- 
thing nice about Printers’ INK in 
his preface? Yes, sir, he goes so 
far as to say that “the publication, 
Printers’ INK, which disseminates 
more constructive practical ad- 
vertising fact in one year than all 
the textbooks on these subjects ever 
written, is given a full measure of 
thanks for permission to use much 
that has been printed in its pages.” 

The proper thing to say at this 
point would be, “the same to you, 
Mr. Sheldon.” But thus to re- 
ciprocate the compliment would 
be hardly fair to my many other 
friends, who also have written ex- 
cellent books on advertising, mer- 
chandising and selling. 

Mr. Sheldon’s work on adver- 
tising, however, must be given a 
place among the best books that 
have been written on the subject. 
Saying that it is a “complete text- 
book” expresses the scope of the 
publication. 

Since the author is a practical 
advertising man with many years 
experience, his book reads like a 
manual rather than a theoretical 
dissertation. Mr. Sheldon is gen- 
eral manager of the Thresher 
Service, Inc. Having the instincts 
ef a schoolmaster, as so many 
business men have nowadays, he 
also lectures on advertising at 
Columbia University. The book 


is not so much a description of 
advertising as it is an analysis of 
its elements and principles. Ip 
presenting these principles the 
author gives a complete survey of 
advertising procedure from the 
conception of the campaign to the 
execution of its last detail. 

To the present reviewer’s notion 
the most interesting phase of ad- 
vertising is the analysis of the 
market, the determination of the 
strategy to be used in reaching it, 
digging for copy facts and the 
selection of the best talking points 
for the campaign. It is, therefore, 
only to be expected that I found 
those chapters of “Advertising” 
the most interesting that dealt 
with these matters. 

There is, for example, an ac- 
count in the book of a clothesline 
investigation which a rope manu- 
facturer made. This manufacturer 
wanted to find out if the market 
afforded an opportunity for a 
packaged, branded manila line. 
The investigation was made in 
New York City and in parts of 
New York State, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. Two hundred and 
twenty-five dealers were called on, 
Visits were made on 280 con- 
sumers. An analysis was made of 
868 clotheslines. It was found 
that there were seven different 
types of lines on the market. The 
three-strand cotton type was by 
far the best seller. Even 
method of using the lines was 
looked *into. Most of the lines 
were designed for use on pulleys, 
240 were straight tie lines and 9 
were intended for clothes dye 
The length of the lines varied also, 
there being five different len 
The lines also differed in thick- 
ness. 

It is odd how the various com- 
munities differed as to their pref- 
erences for clotheslines. Cotton 
sash cord and braided lines were 
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A Typical Elk Country Club 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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ELKS 
Brooklyn City 


Clubhouse— 
17,334 Members 


ELKS BVILD LINKS. 

Construction of the latest Long 
Island golf links will be begun some 
time this week on a newly acquired 
110-acre tract at Kew Gardens by 
the Brooklyn Lodge of Elks, No. 22: 
Work on a clubhouse will also be- 
do immediately. 





The greatest audience of identified 
golfers and other sportsmen read 
“The largest magazine for men” 


te Giks 


* 850,000 Identified Subscribers 
50 East 42nd Street _New York City 
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used in the suburbs around New 
York, but not in New York City 
itself. Outside of the metropolitan 
area, however, these kinds were 
not in use. Three-strand cotton 
and manila ropes were the kind 
preferred in villages and on farms. 
. Of the dealers interviewed, 192 

were in the hardware and house 
furnishing business and_ thirty- 
three were grocers. Of the 
former, 170 carried clotheslines 
and twenty-three out of the thirty- 
three grocers carried them. 

Other information that the in- 
vestigation disclosed showed the 
dealers’ attitude toward manila 
lines, whether or not they would 
push an advertised clothesline, the 
prevailing price of lines. and 
numerous other details. 

Investigations of this kind are 
now more or less the regular 
thing, when the advertising of a 
new item is projected. How well 
prepared is the advertiser who 
makes such investigation to go 
ahead with his campaign intelli- 
gently! He has a picture of his 
market, of his trade’ channels, 
competition, consumer preferences 
and everything else that he should 
know. 

In the chapters taking up the 
copy and determining the strategy 
of the campaign, Mr. Sheldon 
shows that the prospective adver- 
tiser cannot be too diligent in 
searching for facts. The editor of 
one of the country’s big magazines 
recently said that he was always 
on the lookout for new writers. 
He was not anxious, as is generally 
assumed, to play up big names. 
They are played tppnly -because 


editors can always depend on them: 


to turn out interesting material. 
New writers would be better, 
though, if enough of them could 
be found, because new writers 
always have such an abundance of 
material to offer. The writer -who 
has arrived will take a single idea 
and elaborate on it until the cows 
come home. The new writer, on 
the other hand, saturates his stuff 
with ideas. He gives his readers 
the impression that he is not using 
one-tenth of the material he has 
up his sleeve. The writer who is 
so full of his subject that he crams 
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his composition with ideas usually 
wins the reader’s confidence. He 
convinces the reader that he has a 
right to essay the subject about 
which he is writing. The trouble 
with most new writers, though 
says this editor, is that they soon 
exhaust their ideas. They con- 
stantly draw from the tank, but 
do not take the time to fill the 
tank. The successful writer al- 
ways spends more time filling than 
he does writing. His writing js 
but harvesting his idea crop. It 
always takes more time and work 
to raise a crop than it does to har- 
vest it. 

This same idea can be applied to 
advertising ‘copy. It is a mistake 
to use too many ideas in copy. 
It is best. to concentrate on a few 
principal points. Just the same 
there is a sureness and complete- 
ness about good advertising copy 
that gives ‘the reader the feeling 
that the advertiser knows what he 
is talking about. Copy can exude 
sincerity and authority only 
when there is a wealth of ideas 
behind the campaign. It is neces- 
sary to use only a small part of 
this wealth of material, but the 
fact that it exists will be com- 
municated inferentially to the 
reader, even though it is not used. 

Mr. Sheldon relates many fasct- 
nating copy experiences of this 
kind, showing the need for facts, 
and still more facts, in the prepa- 
ration of the advertising campaign. 
But probably I had better not go 
too far in revealing those experi- 
ences. It would be fair neither to 
Mr. Sheldon nor his publisher. 


R. A. Hummell Joins Fiegel 


Corporation 


_R. A. Hummell has become associated 
with the Fiegel Corporation, New York, 
outdoor advertising, as a member of the 
sales staff. Until recently he had been 
with the Outdoor ‘Advertising Agency of 
America, Inc., as manager of the paint 
department. Mr. Hummell formerly 


‘had been ‘with the Thos. Cusack Com- 


pany and the O. J. Gude Company. 


' 
‘ 


Moon Motor Sales Increase 
_ There was an increase of 25 per cent 
in the sales of the Moon Motor Car 
Company, St. Louis, for the month. of. 
August over July. 














Your message in the 
magazines on the fol- 


lowing pages will reach 


13,000,000 


people and cost you 


$3,400 


PER PAGE 


Last month the readers of 
these magazines paid ap- 
proximately $1,218,102 
to read them. 





Last month the readers 
of Woman’s Home Com- 
panion paid approximate- 
ly $280,973 to read 
that magazine. 
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The Mormon Trail Complete Novel by 
May. 1925 


See following page 
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MIGHTY FINE 
COMPANY! 


American Chicle Co. 
American Tobacco 
Baer & Wilde 
Bauer & Black 
Boston Garters 
Boyce-ite 
John I. Brown & Sons 
Brunswick-Balke Collen- 
der Co. 
Bunte Brothers 
Burgess Batteries 
Cheney Bros. 
Chevrolet Motor Co. 
Colgate & Co. 
Corona Typewriter 
Douglas Shoe Co. 
Durham-Duplex Razor 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Eveready Flashlights 
Fairy Soap 
Fleischmann Yeast 
Ford Motor Co. 
Forhan’s Tooth Paste 
General Electric Co. 
Mary T. Goldman 
Goodrich Tires 
Gray Motors 
Gude’s Pepto Mangan 
Gulbransen Co. 
Hanes Knitting Co. 
Hupmobile 
A. S. Hinds Co. 
Hewes & Potter 
Ingersoll Watches 
Int. Corres. Schools 
Ivory Garters 


Ivory Soap 
Liggett & Meyer Tob. 
C 


oO. 

Liquid Veneer 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
Wm. H. Luden, Inc. 
Mennen Co. 
Multibestos Co. 
New England Conserva- 

tory of Music 
Nujol (S. O. Co., N. J.) 
Owen's Bottle 
Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud 
Parker Pen Co. 
Pettijohn 
Prest-O-Lite Co. 
Prudential Ins. Co. 
Quaker Oats 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Royal Typewriter Co. 
Scholl Mfg. Co. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Shaw Stocking Co. 
Sheaffer Pen Co. 
Sloan's Liniment 
Stewart-Hartshorn Co. 
Topkis Underwear 
United Drug Co. 
United Fruit Co. 
Van Ess Laboratories 
G. Washington Coffee 
L. E. Waterman & Co. 
Western Co. 
Whiting-Adams 
Willys-Overland 
Zonite 


All-Fiction Fela 


Magazines of Clean Fiction 

















Social Calls or Sales Interviews P 
Which Do Your Salesmen Make? 


By Howard See 


President, The Dixie Culvert & Metal Company 


HAVE often bawled myself 
de for having had a friendly 
yisit instead of a business inter- 
view. Possibly you have done the 
same thing. have frequently 
left a man’s office with the feeling 
of what a delightful visit I had 
had with him. Then, thinking 
about it a little more cold-blood- 
edly, this question arises in my 
mind : 

“Is that man any more inclined 
to buy Armco culverts now than 
he was before I saw him? Did I 
give him a single solitary reason 
for believing Armco culverts to be 
the most economical that he could 
buy? Or, did I simply leave him 
a thought like this: ‘Howard See 
is a darn nice fellow and I am 
glad that he called’ ?” 

It is an asset to a salesman to 
be known to his customers and 
prospects as a “darn nice fellow.” 
It is imperative that he impress 
his customers and prospects with 
his honesty, his straightforward- 
ness, and his sincerity. But a bet- 
ter motive than that must be 
behind every interview. Too fre- 
quently, we unconsciously consider 
this an end instead of a means 
toward an end. 

The real primary object is, of 
course, an order. The secondary 
object, when an order is not pos- 
sible, is to leave him at least with 
a stronger conviction that the 
products which you have to sell 
him, or which you ask him to 
specify, are the ones best suited 
to his particular requirements. 
Taking any other view of it we 
are, of course, only visitors and 
not salesmen. 

A test question which a salesman 
can ask himself, after leaving a 
prospect, is this: 

“As a result of my call, can this 
man tell me, or anyone else, why 


From a letter of instructions to the 
salesmen of The Dixie Culvert & Metal 
Company. 


the products which I have just dis- 
cussed with him are better than 
those of my competitors?” 

If the conscientious answer is 
“yes,” then you have had a sales 
interview. But, if the conscien- 
tious answer is “no”, then it was 
just a social visit. 

This test applies not only to the 
people whom we have not as yet 
sold, but to some of our regular 
customers as well. For it is too 
frequently the case that a customer 
will buy from us without knowing 
definitely why he selects our prod- 
uct in preference to others. And if 
he doesn’t have these reasons wel! 
grounded in his mind, some com- 
petitors who may also be “darn 
nice fellows” might easily come 
along and show him a plausible 
reason why he should not buy 
from us, but from them. 

Therefore, recognizing the very 
limited time which we can spend 
with any individual, it behooves us 
to make every interview score as 
high a mark in effectiveness as 
possible, so that when the inter- 
view is closed, we can throw our 
portfolio on the back seat, climb 
into our car, step on the starter, 
and say to ourselves: “That man 
knows more about Armco culverts 
than he did an hour ago.” 


George Gallow with Peninsu- 
lar Publishing Company 


George Gallow has been placed in 
charge of the Jacksonville office of the 
Peninsular Publishing Company, Tam- 
pa, Fla. He was formerly vice-president 
of the Kovell Laboratories. Previous to 
that he had been business and adver- 
tising manager of Waldes & Company, 
New York. 


Appoint Thomas F. Clark 
Company 


The Dubois, Pa., Express and the 
Cleburne, Tex., Times, have appointed 
the Thomas F. Clark Company, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative, ew ork, as 
their national advertising representa- 
tive. 





How the Dealer Can Be Induced to 
Maintain Prices 


Education in Right Buying and Good Advertising Declared Better Than 
Agitation for Legislation 


By Edward M. Skinner 


General Manager, Wilson Bros. 


HINGS are rapidly going from 

bad to worse in the growth of 
the special sale and cut price evil 
among retail stores. 

There is little doubt that greater 
price stability is needed. Because 
of the lack of it, a host of retailers 
are in a sorry condition, with even 
more trouble in sight. 

Successful price maintenance 
can and will be established almost 
automatically, when the dealer can 
be educated into buying his goods 
correctly and utilizing the right 
kind of advertising to sell them. 
This is a very simple prescription 
when you come to think of it and 
is also reasonably obvious. 

We, the same as most other 
manufacturers whose goods are 
sold in the retail store, have had 
our troubles with the price-cutter. 
The special sale, a creature of cus- 
tom for which there is absolutely 
no economic reason, has done its 
full share in tearing down the net 
profits of our customers, together 
with those of others. This, of 
course, is an old story. It is suffi- 
cient to say that the results of 
price cutting are today more 
serious than ever before, because 
the cost of doing business is con- 
stantly and rapidly increasing. If 
the dealer ever needed a fair and 
legitimate margin on every possible 
sale, he needs it now. 

Our observation is that the 
dealer, taken by and large, is 
readily recognizing this need and 
that he is at least receptive to edu- 
cational influences that may show 
him the way out. It is upon edu- 
cation in good buying and good 
advertising, therefore, that we are 
pinning our faith today. 

We have had plenty of evidence 
that our customers are beginning 
to see the point. It seems to us 
that if the manufacturer, each for 


himself, would devote some 
thoughtful and constructive effort 
to get before his customers this 
matter as it really is, the days of 
the price-cutter would be num- 
bered. I say this not because it js 
the ideal condition toward which 
we all are working, but rather be- 
cause it is economically sound. If 
economic law decrees a thing, that 
thing is sure to come to pass sooner 
or later. 

The manufacturer who is pes- 
tered by the price-cutter and who 
possibly may be among those look- 
ing hopefully toward possible 
action by Congress would do well 
carefully to consider at this junc- 
ture two things: 

(1) The inexorability of eco- 
nomic law. 

(2) The alarmingly _ rapid 
growth of price competition in re- 
tailing. 

Unite the two forces and it will 
quickly be seen that now is the 
logical and correct time to move 
on the price-cutter, not by law, but 
by education. 

Just what are the conditions in 
retailing that make price-cutting a 
more menacing evil than ever and 
what will the dealer have to do to 
meet these conditions? 


SOME INTERESTING FIGURES 


Let us consider the actual facts. 

First of all there are more than 
1,000,000 retail stores in this 
country, or one store for every 
twenty-two families. For every 
three farmers in the United States 
who raise things that ultimately 
are sold in retail stores there is 
one retail clerk or manager to 
help make the sale. For every 
four workmen manufacturing 
commodities there is one store 
employee or manager waiting to 
sell it. There are just about nine- 
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teen chances to one that when a 
dealer starts in business he is not 
going to succeed. Just the same, 
he is a drain on the community’s 
pocketbook. 

It is quite natural, with so 
many retailers, that a large per- 
centage of them should be incom- 
petent. In 1924 there were 2,312 
retail store failures. Of these, the 
commercial agencies report that 
1,635 were caused by incompetence. 
By incompetence here is meant in- 
experience, lack of capital, ex- 
travagance, lack of industry and 
similar things. This record varies 
little from that of former years. 
Year after year from 70 to 75 per 
cent of all failures are due to in- 
competence. It is reasonably fair 
to assume, then, that pretty near 
75 per cent of all people in the 
retail business are incompetent. 
This condition, which the manu- 
facturer has been wrestling with 
for years, gives him plenty to think 
about. But his job of enlarging 
the retail outlet for his goods, al- 
ready difficult, now becomes inten- 
sified through the rapid growth of 
merchandising elements that have 
for their avowed object the elimi- 
nation of the independent retailer. 

Things have been working up to 
this point for a long time, begin- 
ning with the rise of the mail- 
order house and the climax has 
come through the almost unbe- 
lievable growth in the chain stores 
and in house-to-house selling. 

It cannot be questioned that 
these three elements are perfectly 
logical and economic if the con- 
sumer is satisfied with the mer- 
chandise he buys from them. They 
are sound because, through their 
working, the manufacturer is 
brought closer to the consumer. 
The closer he gets, the more eco- 
nomically the consumer is going 
to be served. 

The mail-order houses them- 
selves are now branching out into 
department - store chains and we 
can easily imagine what they 
doubtless will accomplish, to say 
nothing of the growth of other 
chains. Chain-store success comes 
as a matter of course because the 
chains are very strong, both in- 
tellectually and financially. They 
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are winning because of a combina. 
tion of ideas and methods based 
upon an absolutely sound economic 
theory, which is the distribution to 
the consumer of the goods he 
desires on a basis that will make 
prices low. Merchandise made 
and distributed in enormous 
quantities of course means lower 
selling prices. 


HERE IS THE PROBLEM 


Is success in merchandising 
from this time on, from the stand- 
point of both the manufacturer and 
distributor, going to be based very 
largely upon the price appeal? 

I say largely because it must 
not be overlooked that the strong 
chain store managements are quite 
as able to satisfy style demands as 
they are to meet the consumer’s 
idea of price. 

With the price appeal more em- 
phatic than ever before (and its 
growth is as inevitable as the sun- 
rise) the retailer will fight harder 
than ever to meet it in kind. He will 
be more than ever inclined to cut his 
prices to meet competition. Still, 
he must have a profit or he can- 
not continue in business. He will 
get the profit (and I am speaking 
of the 75 per cent incompetents) 
in many cases by reducing the 
quality of his goods. And even if 
by this sort of tactics he can meet 
chain store prices the chains, ow- 
ing to their greater buying power, 
can pass him in quality. It does 
not take a very smart person to 
foresee the eventual result. 

All this explains why so many 
manufacturers today are visualiz- 
ing the desperate need of main- 
tained prices and why the retailers 
—the 25 per cent of competent ones 
at least—are eager to grasp any 
means of averting the calamity. 

Now then, what is the basis for 
the conviction held by our firm 
that price maintenance, in a large 
measure at least, can be brought 
about by education? 

Simply this: 

January, February, July and 
August are red ink or loss months 
with at least eight out of every 
ten retailers. This makes it the 
retailer’s problem to gain enough 

(Continued on paye 77) 
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More sales through 
present dealers 


Suppose that one out of every ten of 
your present dealers is doing an 
effective job. 


What would it mean to your sales 
volume to double this number—to 
make this ratio two out of ten, instead 
of only one? 


To make all your dealers 100% efficient 
is a task for a merchandising Hercules, 
as yet unborn. But to add one more 
money-making dealer to each one that 
you now have, is a logical goal—and 
one that can be attained. 


We believe that we can help you 
to increase your sales through 
your present dealers. Asking us 
to explain implies no obligation. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
Sales Promotion Campaigns 
to Dealer and Consumer 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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Total City 
Newspaper Circulation Circulation Per Cent 
Now Werk BWews ......cccccvws 795,160 686,637 86 | 
Washington Star ............. 97,879 84,472 86 | 
Los Angeles Herald ......... 177,298 152,460 85 | 
Cleveland Press ............. 201,364 165,824 82 
*Baltimore Sum ............... 247,672 199,939 81 
PES BED bvccccvcvcsescce 279,199 214,394 16 
Philadelphia Bulletin ........ 526,796 391,757 74 
Pittsberm POSS ....cccccccccs 172,102 125,355 13 | 
I  ™ 129,782 90,271 69 
PY ID 6:66 18:6:6:6:0:6-0:0:6 #10108 284,601 193,923 68 
Indianapolis News ........... 133,880 86,542 64 
New Orleans Times Picayune.. 179,453 51,217 64 
Milwaukee Journal ........... 30,016 79,065 61 | 
*Kansas City Star ............ 497,272 295,532 59 
Cienge THUMM... cccccvcecs 619,336 361,631 58 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat..... 244,756 139,007 56 


The percentage of city circulation to total circulation is com- 
puted from tables published by “Standard Rate and Data Ser- 
vice.” Newspapers given in the above are those having the 
largest total daily circulation in their respective markets. 
*These newspapers publish and sell advertising and circulation 
subscriptions separately for morning and evening editions. 
Figures given are combined totals of both editions. 




















NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES:— 
250 Park Ave., New York City 
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States in Concen- 


82% of Cleveland Press circu- 
lation is concentrated in Greater 
Cleveland and is read by peo- 
O ple who live within a six-cent 


car ride of Public Square. 
165,824 Cleveland people buy it every day in prefer- 
ence to any other newspaper—43,208 more than buy 
either of its contemporaries. 


82 out of every hundred Presses are bought and read 
by people who live so close to the advertiser’s store 
that answering an ad means just a jaunt down town— 
not an expedition. 


We just want to remind you that all newspapers try 
to sell all copies in and immediately surrounding the 
home office because selling newspapers within the city 
of publication cuts distribution costs and increases 
profit. No newspaper has yet attained 100% concen- 
tration in its territory, but we are proud to say that 
only three large ones in the entire United States ex- 
ceed The Press in this. The figures in the panel to the 
left tell the story. 


And advertisers who concentrate their advertising 
in the concentrated circulation of The Press talk to 
the largest group of people reading any one newspaper 
in the State of Ohio, and make more sales, at lower 
cost, and greater profit. 









ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC., 
410N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago SCRIPPS- HOWARD 


NEWSPAPER 
CISCO, SEATTLE, LOS ANGELES iin 
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‘ 
For the first eight months of 1925, 
the Herald Tribune made a larger 
gain in Automobile Advertising 
than all the other New York 
newspapers combined ! 





Second newspaper gained. . . . 48,662 lines 
Third newspaper gained . . . . 43,754 “ 
Fourth newspaper gained . . . . 17,760 “ 
Fifth newspaper gained . . . . 15,368 
Sixth newspaper gained . .. . 13,358 “ 
Seventh newspaper gained .. . 7,676 
Eighth newspaper lost 

Ninth newspaper _ lost 


Total . . . . 146,578 lines 


The Herald Tribune 
gained . . .160,464 lines 


From figures compiled by the Statistical De- 
partment of The New York Evening Post. 


Steadily Gaining 
because of the gratifying results that advertisers 
receive from its quantity of quality circulation. 


New Dork Herald Gribune 


America’s Most Complete Newspaper 
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profit in eight months to offset the 
loss of four months in such a way 
as to have any net profit left. 

Why do so many dealers lose 
money in these four months? Be- 
cause their gross profits are less 
than their expenses. 

Why do their expenses thus ex- 
ceed their gross profits? Because 
they sell nearly all their goods in 
these months at much less than the 
normal price. 

Why do they do this foolish 
thing? Because they are over- 
stocked. 

Why are they overstocked? Be- 
cause they buy of too many houses 
and have too many lines. 





THIS IS THE REMEDY 


The remedy then, so far as the 
buying part is concerned, is to in- 
duce the dealer to concentrate his 
purchases with a few leading con- 
cerns and to standardize his line so 
far as possible. 

Wrong buying is the root reason 
for special sales and price cutting. 
The consumers of merchandise 
never heard of special sales until 
they read about them in retail ad- 
vertising. Retailers adopted this 
method as a desperate means of 
escape from the consequences of 
buying too much merchandise. 

Get the dealer right in his buy- 
ing and you remove a considerable 
portion of the cause. Then the 
way is clear to get him right in 
his advertising. The two combined 
will enable him to compete with 
the chain store, the house-to-house 
canvasser and the mail-order firms 
on something approaching an even 
basis. He still will be handicapped 
to an extent owing to the mass 
buying power of his competitors. 
But there are advantages on his 
side that will neutralize much of 
this handicap. 

_ Our firm is engaged right now 
ina rather ambitious advertising 
attempt to make the dealer see the 
thing from this standpoint. We 
are putting forth a series of adver- 
tisements showing the dealer, in 
conclusive terms, the benefits of 
concentrating his purchases. We 
are not urging him to concentrate 
with Wilson Bros., although 
naturally this is what we would 
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like to have him do. We are im- 
pressing the principle upon him in 
a broad and educational way. The 
series will take in the whole 
proposition of buying, discussing 
various features of it individually. 
We invite the dealer to send for 
a special booklet we have prepared 
on “What Do You Know About 
Your Business?” This sets forth 
the value and necessity of concen- 
trating purchases and buying so 
that turnover can be realized. It 
is an elaboration of ideas set forth 
by me in an article entitled “How 
Concentration and Turnover Build 
a Retail Business” in the May issue 
of Printers’ INK MoNTHLY. 

This education in right buying 
we regard as the major step in the 
process of getting the dealer to 
keep away as far as possible from 
the special sale and to maintain a 
price on his merchandise that will 
yield him a legitimate profit. It 
has to be followed up, of course, by 
personal work on the part of the 
manufacturer along two lines. One 
is to enforce a rigid policy with 
his customers to keep them away 
from yielding to the temptation to 
cut prices on his goods even though 
they are bought so as to make such 
action unnecessary. The other is 
to show the dealer the utter need- 
lessness and the absolute foolishness 
and futility of cutting prices. 

We go at the first proposition 
by what might be termed a com- 
bination of mechanical habits and 
moral suasion. The mechanical 
methods consist in sewing price 
tags on a considerable number of 
men’s wear articles that we manu- 
facture. The tags bear the retail 
price that ought to be charged. We 
do this as much to prevent dealers 
from getting too much profit at 
certain times as to help them get 
enough profit at other times. Of 
course, there is nothing to prevent 
a dealer from tearing out the tags 
if he wants to charge more than a 
fair retail price. And the fact that 
the price is on the article does not 
keep him from selling at a lower 
figure. But the price is there. It 
helps to get over to the retailer the 
general idea we are driving at. 

We receive all the newspapers 
advertisements put out by dealers 
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who sell our goods. Whenever a 
dealer advertises a cut price on 
Wilson Bros. merchandise we thus 
know about it almost at once. We 
then write him a friendly letter 
setting forth the folly of such 
procedure and insisting, for his 
own good, that he sell the mer- 
chandise at a price that will give 
him a profit rather than a loss. 
The letter is accompanied by 
printed matter discussing the 
general subject in more detail. 

The reactions we get from these 
letters are refreshing indeed. It is 
an unusual case when the dealer 
we thus approach will not cordially 
agree with us in principle and 
avow a purpose to remedy his ad- 
vertising. In some few instances, 
the dealers take issue with us and 
then we may deem it advisable to 
suggest to them that unless they 
can go along with us in a way 
that will enable them to get a fair 
profit on our merchandise, it would 
seem better that business relations 
be broken. In nearly every case 
when the matter has got along this 
far the dealer agrees we are right. 

In our presentations to the dealer, 
advertising and otherwise, we at- 
tempt to show him that the special 
sale and the cut price are unneces- 
sary, that they inevitably work 
along to a point where he may 
sacrifice his profits so as to bring 
himself to the very brink of disas- 
ter. Either this, or they cause him 
to lower the quality of his mer- 
chandise, and this in time will mean 
substantially the same thing. Let 
popular confidence in a dealer be 
shaken and he may as well quit. 

There are certain fundamental 
principles which any manufacturer 
can set forth, with variations of 
course, in educating his customers 
against the cut price. 

No matter what kind of mer- 
chandise may be offered, there are 
only two logical reasons why a re- 
tailer needs to have clearance or 
cut price sales. One is that his 
merchandise is out of style or is 
below standard quality. The other 
is that he is overstocked. 

Neither of these reasons justifies 
any dealer in having a cut price 
sale twice every year. To hold a 
cut price sale is simply an ac- 
knowledgment of poor merchan- 
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dising. The thing has worked 
along to a place that retailers are 
actually educating their customers 
to wait until certain months when 
goods will be sold at a lower price, 
If, for example, a man needs a 
pair of shoes in July, it is only 
simple common sense for him to 
wait until August, knowing that 
he can save three, four or five 
dollars by so doing. How many 
purchases of automobiles would 
be made through the year if 
dealers would tell the public that 
for two months beginning January 
1 and July 1 they could buy stan- 
dard cars at a discount ranging all 
the way from 25 to 50 per cent? 
The business inevitably would 
centre in those months just as it 
does now in house furnishings and 
many other lines. The retailer js 
rushed to death during his cut 
price weeks and then is worried 
to death during the rest of the 
year trying to make profit enough 
to offset the loss he has incurred 
through his mistaken selling policy. 

Any manufacturer who wants to 
bring his trade into line on this 
subject should realize that special 
sales have not been the outcome of 
a demand by the buying public, nor 
will the buying public of the think- 
ing class question their discontinu- 
ance. 

They will be discontinued be- 
cause the retailer is becoming more 
competent. He is beginning to see 
that the cut price is as unprofitable 
a practice as was the old-time 
policy of charging two prices or 
more. As a matter of fact, the 
cut price is no more honest than 
the dual price. Cut prices are dis- 
honest because they are unfair to 
the customers who really form the 
backbone of a business, who buy 
early and pay the full price. 

I am going to make a statement 
here that may bring down plenty 
of criticism. But I _ honestly 
believe it. This is that almost never 
is a special sale absolutely on the 
square. It is inherently dishonest 
because the buyer is allowed to 
form the inference that he is receiv- 
ing the regular standard goods of 
the house, whereas he too often is 
being sold goods bought and even 
manufactured for sale purposes. We 
all know very well that it has be- 
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1.T. D.’ 


* 
| hy D. is a world-covering organi- 
zation of experienced merchandising ex- 
perts, ready, on-the-spot, to act for you in 
any business transaction, in any foreign 
country at a fixed fee. 








I ° t D. 4 service includes; 


Securing agents for sales or purchases. 

Foreign market investigations and 
reports. 

Commercial and financial reports on 
foreign firms. 

Collections and adjustments. 

Securing for clients competent account. 
ants and legal advisors in any foreign 
country. 

Introductions in foreign countries in 
person or by letter and cable. 

Referring to you inquiries from foreign 
countries. 

Handling rejected shipments in foreign 
countries. 

Translations. 

Use of branch offices when traveling. 

Sample exhibition space at foreign 
branches. 

Distribution of advertising matter in 
foreign countries. 

Confidential investigation of your agents. 

Lists of buyers or sellers of any product 
in any country. 















































GREEN SEAS and YELLOW GOLD 
tells the details and will be sent to any 
executive requesting it on his business 
stationery. 







*INTERNATIONAL 
| TRADE DEVELOPER CORPORATION 


| és 247 Park Avenue, New York - 
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come a considerable part of some 
manufacturers’ business to make 
up goods in advance, often with 
the special label of the dealer, 
strictly for these sales. The manu- 
facturer who can sell his entire 
product at regular prices can and 
will deliver better merchandise 
than his competitors at the same 
price. And yet under present con- 
ditions such a manufacturer will 
in all probability be unable to 
maintain his line in certain retail 
stores because he cannot supply his 
product at prices that mean loss to 
him for these cut price sales. The 
dealer naturally argues that he 
must carry a line that will supply 
him with goods to meet the com- 
petition of clearance sales. 

Upon what possible basis of logic 
can we uphold a system that en- 
courages unprofitable manufacture 
or the making of inferior goods 
to be sold as regular goods? 

The manufacturer loses. The 
retailer loses. It has been proved 
an altogether false idea that cut 
price sale customers will return as 
regular customers of the house. 

There is no doubt at all that 
quality in the retail store suffers 
because of the cut price. 

A small Illinois downstate re- 
tailer of my acquaintance bought 
ten articles at $13.50 each. He 
figured his overhead, or his selling 
cost, would amount to $4.25 on 
each article, thus making the laid 
down cost $17.75. He expected to 
sell the goods at $20 each, making 
a net profit of $22.50 on the entire 
purchase. 

But he overbought in this line as 
in others. He sold only seven of 
the articles at $20. The remaining 
three he closed out at $15. Count- 
ing overhead, then, he paid $177.50 
for this merchandise and sold it at 
$185. Thus instead of making a 
profit of $22.50 on the ten items 
as he expected, he made only $7.50. 

With this unsatisfactory ex- 
perience in mind, the dealer figured 
he would have to buy lower-priced 
merchandise in order to make a 
sufficient profit. He replaced his 
stock with ten items of a similar 
character for which he paid $12 
instead of $13.50 as in the first 
place. Counting his overhead they 
cost him $16.25. The same ratio 


of sales prevailed as in the other 
case. He sold seven at $20 and 
three at $15, making $185 in all. 
His profit on the transaction this 
time was $22.50 which is the same 
that he would have made if he had 
sold at $20 each the ten articles 
that cost him $13.50 each. But 
here he made a profit of $3.75 on 
each item instead of $2.25. In 
other words, the seven customers 
who paid the full price got $12 
articles instead of those worth 
$13.50. This had to be so in order 
that the three sales customers could 
have their goods at $15. 

- The manufacturer and distribu- 
tor is not without blame in the 
matter when he accepts orders that 
his knowledge and experience in- 
dicate to him are excessive—when 
he permits the dealer to overbuy 
in such a way as to be forced into 
these clearance sales to meet his 
obligations. Another point for the 
manufacturer to consider is that 
through price cutting before or in 
the midst of a season certain lines 
of merchandise may become so un- 
profitable as to cease being attrac- 
tive. They are often discontinued 
entirely by stores that could sell 
them at a profit if the stores 
practiced the no-sale policy. 

It must not be thought that the 
no-sale plan, while profitable to the 
dealer, is unprofitable to the con- 
sumer. Successful operation of a 
no-sale policy is only feasible by 
advertising the plan and its advan- 
tages to the public—not only ad- 
vertising but actually demonstrat- 
ing its advantages by means of 
values. I have yet to hear of an 
instance where it has been put into 
practice and the public has not 
heartily approved it. 

The store that has the confidence 
of the people is the one that is 
going to win out over the chains 
and all the rest. And the store 
that gives fair value on every sale 
will build up this confidence. 

The manufacturer now has an 
opportunity to inaugurate a plan of 
fair dealing with the public, of 
giving better values for less money. 
Such a policy will appeal to the 
great majority of his loyal cus- 
tomers, will reduce his _ stocks 
and materially increase his profits, 
also. 
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Armstrong Cork Company 
LINOLEUM DIVISION 


SEC: MW Lancaster, Pa. July ‘14, 1925 


The Arizona Republican, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


Gentlemen: 


Your final report on the amount of 
dealer advertising carried in conjunction with 
our spring advertising campaign is gratifying. 
You have consistently stood high O&M the list of 
more than one hundred seventy-five newspapers in 
your ability to interest the retailers in your 
city in tying up with our campaigns. 


The photograph of the well arranged 
window display in one of your National Adver- 
tising Windows is now on my desk. This is un- 
wsvally attractive and effective. 


We certainly appreciate the way you 
have been working with our San Francisco office 
and with us here at Lancaster to make our adver- 
tising in your paper just as resultful as possi- 
ble. You have shown that a newspaper can go 4 
long way towards helping the advertiser get 
real interest and definite returns from newspa- 
per advertising. 


Our Gan Prancisco office reports that 
business in Phoenix has goné-ahead constantly 
since we started advertising in the Arizona Re- 
publican, end we wish to express to you our ap- 
preciation for the fine cooperation you have 
given us, 


Yours very truly, 
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Building Materials Chemicals and Drugs House Furnishing 
Goods 


Crnveves8ese 


Price Indices July 1925, 


The Farm Dollar 
Tops Them All 


ET the price index tell the farmer’s story. 
The chart gives you a quick view of your 
sales opportunity in the farm field. 


It shows the percentage of increase in price 
indexes for July 1925 over July 1924. Figures 
by the U. S. Department of Labor. 


Farm products showed the greatest increas. 
The second is food—primarily a farm product 


Other commodities show very small price 
increases—some show actual declines. The 
farmer gets more for what he sells and pays 
less for what he buys. 


He’s in the same situation the city man would 
be if everything went down except his own 
income. 
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Leather Metal and Metal 
Products 


Farm Products Increase 


_ 


=e 
—N 


Srnvenanae 


of Gain over July 1924 


Over ten billion dollars of farm cash income 
this year and every dollar worth 15 per cent 
more than a year ago. The farm dollar is 
higher than the five-year average according to 


Government figures. 


The National City Bank of New York, says: 
“The principal factor in the prevailing state 
of confidence is the restoration of practically 
balanced relations between agriculture and 
the other commodities.” 


Every circumstance warrants aggressive sales 
work in the farm field. Farm papers are the 
natural and economical approach to this prof- 
itable market. 


Agricultural Publishers Association 


Victor F. Hayden, Executive Secretary 
76 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


Complee coverage of the farm field and dominance of 
the seventy million population in the rural market 
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Alabama Consumes 
90% of All Pig Iron 


LABAMA produces about 2,800,000 tons 

of pig iron a year and her foundries and 

mills consume 90 per cent of that, or approx- 
imately 2,500,000 tons. 


This estimate was obtained from Hugh 
Morrow, president of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
and Iron Company, one of the big operators 
of this district. 


Twenty-five years ago the annual production 
of pig iron in the state was around 230,000 
tons, and the consumption in the state pos- 
sibly 15 per cent of the total production. 


This statement fairly indicates the wonder- 
ful progress that has been made in Alabama 
in the last quarter of a century in the develop- 
ment of the iron industry, both in production 
and consumption. 


The dominant newspaper in this prosperous 
and rapidly growing district is the Birming- 
ham News. Manufacturers who want to sell 
their products in this highly industrial section 
know that they need only The News. 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 
NOW GREATER THAN 
Daily Sunday 


75,000 85,000 


THe Soutus Greatest NEWSPAPER 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


~ react 


Produced in Birmingham 


Che Birmingham News 


KELLY-SMITH CO. J. C. HARRIS, Jr. KELLY-SMITH CO. 
New York Atlanta Chicag' 
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Don’t Press Too Hard in Copy 
Writing 


Certain Advertisers Have Succeeded in Adopting an Editorial Style 
That Fits in with Editorial Policies of Publications Being Used 


By Jesse Calvin 


«TE CAN tell from that chap’s 

golf that if he owned a fac- 
tory and made a product which 
could be advertised, his advertising 
wouldn’t pay.” 

The copy writer who made that 
remark leaned back on his brassie, 
waiting for the twosome up ahead to 
move along. That particularly 
slow twosome was really a slow 
onesome, because of the inability 
of one player to stop pressing, 
which habit was apparently deep- 
seated in him. 


“Yes, sir!” my copy-writing 
friend continued. “That chap 
presses every time he takes a 


stroke and if he were advertising 
something, he’d be pressing in his 
copy. 

“When we get back in, we'll go 
over some current magazines and 
look for examples of pressing in 
copy and for other copy that illus- 
trates the fine, free swing — free 
from pressing, too. 

“Maybe we will get 
studying examples of copy 
from pressing, rather than 
looking at faulty examples.” 

So, an hour later, we had picked, 
at random, a few copies of 
women’s periodicals and were 
glancing through. They all hap- 
pened to be September issues, or 
thereabouts. 

In one of them appeared a half- 
page Del Monte advertisement. 
The headline “Frozen Salads” sug- 
gested something new and interest- 
ing. And then the sub- head 
“You'll find them easy to prepare 
this New Way.” The copy ran 
right along into an easy-reading 
and newsy account of how to pre- 
pare the salads. Before one 
realized it, Del Monte peaches, 


farther 
free 
just 


pineapple, pears and berries were 
making a lasting impression. 

All in all, the advertisement was 
with the 


in harmony editorial 


policy of the issue in which it 
appeared. The announcement did 
not shout. There was no crowd- 
ing. It did not have the atmos- 
phere of the Subway or the over- 
anxious storekeeper standing in 
front of his shop. It was not 
pressing for business. 

In another publication there ap- 
peared another half-page adver- 
tisement of frozen Del Monte 
fruits, or rather, a description of 
the way one may freeze them at 
home. But, for some reason, this 
advertisement did not make so 
favorable an impression as the 
first one. 

Comparing the two, brought out 
the fact that the latter advertise- 
ment, down toward the lower part 
of the copy crowded right up to 
you and shouted “Freeze Del 
Monte Fruits Right In the Can.” 

Now, that was no doubt a 
mighty good thought for the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation to 
promote and in fact the same 
wording in a less bold style of 
lettering occurred in the advertise- 
ment that first attracted our at- 
tention. But we question whether 
the noisier half page had a chance 
to create as much real interest as 
the half page that was more 
modest in tone. 

These two advertisements, run- 
ning at the same time, each using 
the same size space, seem to offer 
an interesting example of our 
thought; namely, the advantage 
which the free and easy piece of 
copy has over the one which is 
obviously pressing, even though 
just a little. 

There seems to be another ad- 
vantage which the first Del Monte 
advertisement has over the second, 
namely, that in the former, the 
illustrated directions appear just 
to the right of the reading matter, 
where one considers them 
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In the latter advertise- 
ment, the illustrated directions 
appear down underneath _ the 
strenuous, lusty scare head. 

The Seth Thomas Clock people 
bore out our faith in the “non- 
pressing” style of treatment in a 
two-column talk, headed with the 
interesting line “What Makes a 
Living-room Live?” Above the 
heading was an attractive looking 
living-room. 

We were especially attracted by 
the pleasing way in which the 
illustration was placed over the 
headline. Frequently, one finds a 
good headline sailing around loose, 
as it were, far to the top of the 
space, and then comes a big half- 
tone and the copy trails along be- 
hind. This Seth Thomas story 
was good to look at and good to 
read. 

Also, we should not overlook the 
fact that here is a new note in 
clock advertising. The Seth 
Thomas clockmakers have demon- 
strated the fact that a group of 
clockmakers, even though they be 
more than a century together, need 
not be prosaic and didactic. 

We would be inclined to assume 
that any concern which was over 
a century old, would be short on 
imagination. For this reason, 
we should rather have expected 
the present descendants of Seth 
Thomas to have purchased suitable 
space, paid for it and then under- 
taken to fill it with a concise and 
accurate account of the superiority 
of the wheels inside the clock pic- 
tured. In an uncharitable mood, 
we might almost picture a group 
of clockmakers who were unable 
to interest themselves in anything 
short of the clock’s “innards.” 

But here is obviously rare im- 
agination. Here is the ability to 
put themselves in the place of the 
modern home _ owner. Seth 
Thomas clocks are shown to have 
a place in the modern home that 
just an ordinary time-keeping in- 
strument cannot fill. The clock 
asserts its right to a prominent 
spot in the home of taste and re- 
finement, because it not only 
records time accurately, but be- 
cause it is something more—a 
worth - while ornament. Such is 


naturally. 


the natural conclusion one draws 
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from reading the advertisement. 

The other day we ran across a 
mustard advertisement which 
undertook to prove that a certain 
brand of mustard had more 
“dynamite” in it than any other 
brand of mustard. It backed up 
the “dynamite” statement by push- 
ing, right smack into our face, a 
tremendous cut of the package. 
We could not help saying “How is 
that going to make us buy any- 
body’s mustard ?” 

So it was with a feeling of real 
pleasure that we came to the Col- 
man’s mustard page. This adver- 
tisement invites the casual reader 
to stop a moment and consider that 
there is a way to have much more 
appetizing pickles. We are inter- 
ested in pickles and better pickles 
are still more interesting. Frankly, 
we don’t care a proverbial “whoop” 
for Messrs. Colman (U. S. A), 
Ltd., and we can’t see why any- 
body should ask us to pause and 
learn the fact that he makes the 
best mustard in the world. Mus- 
tard is strong enough and we don't 
care to have it thrown in our eyes. 

But this is entirely different. 
Here we find out how to get better 
pickles. In passing, we are inter- 
ested in mention of the fact that 
Lincolnshire soil produces a par- 
ticularly excellent mustard seed. 
The comment in the advertisement 
is newsy. 

Here is another example of copy 
which fits in admirably with the 
general editorial policy of the 
publication in which the advertise- 
ment appears. We can well pic- 
ture the editor accepting a manu- 
script very much in line with the 
Colman page. And there would 
undoubtedly be illustrations very 
much like the Colman illustrations. 
In fact, at least the principal illus- 
tration at the head of the page 
could appear in a feature story and 
would be not out of place. 

There was another feature of 
this Colman advertisement which 
the casual housewife might not 
analyze. And that is that here is 
what George Sheldon in his new 
book on advertising calls a perfect 
“S” advertisement. You can take 
your pencil and start in the upper 
right-hand corner and _ construct 
the letter “S” over the entire page 
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A Reliable 
Newspaper 


Accurate news and reliable advertisements— 
readers of the Boston Globe have lived on this 
fare through two generations. As one of the few 
really independent and non-partisan newspapers 
in the United States, the Globe is in a splendid 
position to maintain this policy. 


The Globe’s daily Unele Dudley editorials 
are the most widely read in New England, and 
have achieved outside distinction besides. A well- 
known national weekly journal remarked recently 
that “The Boston Globe prints a series of bright 
essays signed by ‘Uncle Dudley’ which contain 
some of the best philosophy to be found in current 
literature.” 


For faithfully accurate election news the Globe 
has long been famous, and during the war, with 
gossip and rumors on every street corner, the 
Globe acted as a “clearing house” of reliable in- 
formation for State Street business men. 


A local weekly contemporary says gracefully, 
“The character of the Boston Globe is one that 
many newspapers might envy. . . . Decency and 
reliability are inseparable in the news columns of 
the Globe. If you like the fundamentals, read the 
Globe and be happy.” 


THE BOSTON GLOBE 


The Leader in Boston for 31 Years 
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and the copy fits in neatly. 

Anyone who has undertaken to 
write an acceptable manuscript 
knows that first of all it is essential 
to have something to tell that will 
be interesting to the group of 
readers addressed. Secondly, it 
must be told in a way and in a 
style which harmonizes with the 
general plan of the publisher. 

It might be a splendid thing for 
publisher, reader and advertiser if 
advertising copy were censored in 
the same way. Of course, there is 
more or less of this done, but 
possibly some day it will go much 
farther. However, at this time, 
there is evident a serious effort by 
advertising men to build advertise- 
ments for their products which fit 
in with the editorial policy of the 
publication and the general make- 
up of the issue. 

A good example of making up 
an advertisement which does not 
crowd and push its way in but 
seems to have a perfect right to be 
there, is the Phenix Cheese Corpo- 
ration’s advertisement in a cur- 
rent periodical. 

Its “newsy,” narrative style of 
headline, “A  Half-pound of 
tender Phenix Cheese inspires a 
variety of Savory Delights easy 
to prepare,” telis a complete story. 

Indicative of the trend in copy, 
is the fact that there are sixteen 
words in this headline. Not so 
many years ago, such a headline 
would have been regarded as 
utterly out of the question. The 
argument against such a sentence 
being used to open the advertise- 
ment was that it could not be read 
at one glance. One might aptly 
say “it couldn’t be taken at one 
bite or gotten down at one swallow 
or one gulp.” Which is true. 

And yet why should a_ half 
pound of good cheese be under- 
taken at one bite? Cheese is 
meant to be nibbled—not gulped. 
Undoubtedly, the man responsible 
for the development of this page 
of advertising had his readers well 
in mind and also is thoroughly 
wrapped up in the interesting sub- 
ject of cheese, so he just told them 
some of the nice things about it. 
Very probably the writer of that 
advertisement could sit down and 
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write some very good articles about 
cheese which many an editor would 
be glad to buy. 

Making an advertisement de- 
signed really to interest the reader, 
rather than an advertisement 
which, as it were, seizes the un- 
wary wanderer by the throat and 
forces compelling statements down 
that throat—that seems to be the 
very satisfactory trend of these ad- 
vertisements. 

One of the most advanced pieces 
of copy of all is the plain, black- 
and-white page of the Fleischmann 
Company. There are several in- 
teresting angles to this. In the 
first place, go back a few years 
and the copy writer would have 
been trying hard, with tremendous 
words, to insist that bread should 
be baked at home and every loyal 
housewife should use a Fleischmann 
yeast cake. 

But now the cony writer under- 
takes to demonstrate an entirely 
new market for yeast cakes and 
instead of using one a day for the 
family, the family of five might 
be eating a dozen or more a day. 
And no shouting or forcing. It 
has been done consistently and in- 
sistently but sweetly and politely. 
Cousin Egbert, the quaint charac- 
ter in “Ruggles of Red Gap,” would 
approve of this copy. You will 
recall his statement to the effect 
that “You can urge and urge—but 
don’t force.” That seems to be 
the editorial policy of Fleischmann 
advertising — you can urge and 
urge, but don’t force it down a 
man’s throat. 

And yet, in spite of all the 
steady and persistent effort made 
by the Fleischmann Company and 
in spite of the fact that the yeast 
cake has become a household term 
as a health food, we heard last 
week that Bob Belvin of New 
York City, an honest golf player 
and an exponent of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast, dropped into Child's for 
breakfast. Toward the end of the 
meal, he turned to the waitress and 
said: “May I have a yeast cake?” 

To which the charming young 
woman made reply thus: 

“We only got wheat cakes and 
English muffins. Which do you 
wish?” 
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Choose the 
Right Channel 


She was the biggest boat in 
the business. It looked like 
if you had goods to deliver 
she was the best bet for get- 
ting them there. 


But, strange as it may seem, 
there were plenty of cities 
with municipal docks and 
prosperity and real wealth 
and desirable qualities in 
general that weren’t listed on 
her log. 


She just naturally didn’t go 


WN NEW 








up the right Channels to 
reach them. 


But there were fleets of ships 
in the local trade that made 
those prosperous ports daily 
—and did a whale of a busi 


ness. 


One ship can’t make all the 
perts. Neither can you hope 
to sell everywhere on one 
kind of advertising. You 
can’t reach the South through 
magazines alone. This is par- 
ticularly true of this amazing, 
ever-growing, fertile market. 
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Consult your chart of circula- 
tion and your barometer of 
buyers. In ten great South- 
ern States, among the most 
prosperous ones in the Union, 
even the greatest magazine 
has a circulation equal to 


only about 1% of the total 


population. 


But the local newspapers 
reach this vast market thor- 
oughly. Newspaper rates are 
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buy. Southern newspapers, 
through this Association, are 
equipped to give merchandis- 
ing aid that is founded on 
knowledge of local condi- 
tions. 


For detailed information on 
the possibilities of the South 
as a market, write to the 
Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association at Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, or to any 








low in the South. There is 


new wealth and the power to 


These Newspapers Are 


ALABAMA 


Anniston Star 
Birmingham Age-Herald 
Birmingham News 
Huntsville Times 

Mobile News-Item 
Mobile Register 
Montgomery Advertiser 
Montgomery Journal 
Opelika News 


FLORIDA 


Deland News 

Fort Myers Press 
Gainesville Sun 

Jacksonville Journal 
Jacksonville Times-Union 
Lakeland Star-Telegram 
Miami Herald 

Miami News 

Orlando Reporter-Star 
Orlando Sentinel 

Palm Beach News 

Sanford Herald 

St. Augustine Record 

8t. os cena 
8t. Pete: Tim 
Tampa Times. 

Tampa Tr: 

West Pain Beach Post 


GEORGIA 


Albany Herald 
Atlanta Constitution 
Atlanta Journal 
Augusta Herald 
Columbus Ledger 
Moultrie Observer 
Savannah News 


below. 


Thomasville Times-Enterprise 
Waycross Journal-Herald 


KENTUCKY 
Paducah Sun 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge State-Times 
Lafayette Advertiser 

Lake Charles American Press 
Monroe News-Star 

New Orleans Daily States 
New Orleans Item-Tribune 
New Orleans Times-Picayune 
Shreveport Times 


MISSISSIPPI 


Greenwood Commonwealth 
Gulfport & Biloxi Herald 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Asheville Citizen 
Asheville Times 
Charlotte News 
Charlotte Observer 
Concord Tribune 
Elizabeth City Advance 
Fayetteville Observer 
Gastonia Gazette 
Greenboro News 
Henderson Dispatch 
Hickory Record 
Kinston Free Press 
Raleigh News & Observer 
Raleigh Times 
Rocky Mt. Telegram 
Salisbury Post 
Winston-Salem Journal 
inston-Salem Sentinel 


of the Newspapers 


listed 


the Right Channel for 
Reaching the South 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston News & Courier 
Columbia Record 
Columbia State 

Rock Hill Herald 
Spartanburg Sun 

Sumter Item 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga News 
Chattanooga Times 
Clarksville Leaf-Chronicle 
Columbia Herald 

Knoxville Sentinel 
Greeneville Democrat Sun 
Knoxville Journal 

Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Memphis Press 

Nashville Banner 


VIRGINIA 


Clifton Forge Review 
Danville Bee 

Danville News 

Danville Register 
Fredericksburg Daily Star 
Lynchburg Advance 
Lynchburg News 
Richmond News-Leader 
Roanoke Times 

Roanoke World News 
Staunton Leader 

Staunton News-Leader 
Winchester 


VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE 


Bristol Herald Courier 
Bristol News 





Through Newspapers’ 
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J Business 
Is Good In 
Detroit 


ODAY there are four places in the 
United States where business is better 
than the average. Detroit is one of them. 





Fact of the matter is that during the last 
ten years Detroit business, year in and year 
out, has been better than the average. 


Detroit is a consistent market for all classes 
of merchandise, reached best at lowest cost 
through its only mornmg newspaper—the 
Detroit Free Press. 


80.2% of the circulation of the Free Press 
today is LOCAL circulation, concentrated 
in an area where greatest selling influence 
may be secured. The remainder of Free 
Press circulation is all practically within 
a radius of 100 miles of Detroit, very thor- 
oughly covering two-thirds of the popula- 
tion of Michigan. 


TheBDetroit Free jress 


“Starts The Day In Detroit.” 
VERREE & CONKLIN, INC., 
National Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit 
Kansas City San Francisco 


























The Hot-Headed Correspondent 
Gets the Cold Shoulder 


It Is Never Profitable to Lose One’s Temper 


By W. R. Heath 


ss] PREFER to have our cor- 
respondence answered by 
men past the early thirties,” was 
the surprising statement made by a 
business executive, during a recent 
interview which had to do with the 
policies his firm employed in an- 
swering over 1,000 letters a day. 

Pressed for an explanation, he 
said : 

“Young men are apt to allow 
their anger to run away with them. 
They are hot-tempered; and angry 
business letters have lost a vast 
amount of good business. During 
my thirty-eight years here, I have 
never seen an ‘ugly’ letter accom- 
plish anything. 

“To show you how this operates : 
A highly competent secretary 
brought me, the other day, a letter 
dictated by one of our most able 
and popular department heads. He 
had worked his way to the top and 
was a genius in his specific field. 
But he had a hot temper. It was 
easy to arouse his anger. 

“One of his customers was a very 
important man who can write the 
meanest letter I have ever read. 
He is sarcastic, intolerant and 
often inconsistent. Some _ such 
piece of correspondence must have 
arrived, for the letter his secretary 
brought me was highly inflamma- 
tory. The writer had forgotten his 
obligations to us and to himself. 
It became a personal matter. With 
no thought of tomorrow and of 
business, he had pounded back at 
the author of that aggravating let- 
ter in language which was insult- 


“I held the letter until the next 
morning, and then called the young 
department head into my office. 

“See what you can do with an- 
other type of answer to this letter.’ 
I suggested. ‘Read what you wrote 
last night and tell me if you think 
the firm can afford to stand spon- 
sor for anything like this!’ 


“He took up the carbon copy and 
went down through it to the end. 

“Then he said: ‘I meant every 
word of that. This fellow is in- 
sulting in everything he writes, 
and I’m fed up on it. I would 
rather lose my job than let him get 
away with such insults. He him- 
self is at fault. Our record is 
clean. It seems to be his nature 
to put fighting stuff into his cor- 
respondence. We will encourage 
a continuation of it if we do not 
hand him back as good as he gives, 
occasionally.’ 

“There was much truth in all 
this. But the fact remained that 
the man was an important cus- 
tomer. I answered that letter, by 
proxy. I smoothed him over and 
ignored all of his inconsistencies. 
And, in due time, there came a let- 
ter from him which absolutely ig- 
nored his fussy correspondence. He 
seemed to be entirely pleased with 
everything. 

“But my department manager 
would not allow it to go at that. 
Without my knowledge, he wrote 
a longhand letter. He took the po- 
sition that his integrity had been 
questioned and that this customer 
deserved to be put in his place. We 
have never done any business with 
him since. He took immediate af- 
front and broke off all relations. 
It was finally necessary to fire the 
hot-headed youth. He simply could 
not make his pen behave. He was 
unwilling to sink his own person- 
ality during the business day, and 
to keep him meant to hold a charge 
of dynamite. 

“We have on file here an exhibit 
of the types of letters which should 
never have been written, under any 
circumstances, They have been 
mounted and framed, and are 
placed in a room where all may 
see them periodically. 

“It is the secretiveness with which 
these letters are written that makes 
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them all the more dangerous. Men 
take matters into their own hands 
and fight little battles for their 
own personal satisfaction. Another 
trouble is that, generally, the men 
who have quick tempers are the 
most resourceful. 

“There came to my desk, one 
morning, a letter from one of our 
Buffalo customers. It was ad- 
dressed to the firm and read as 
follows: 

If this is the type of letter you per- 
mit your subordinates to write, then I 
can’t continue doing business with you. 
A copy of a letter just received from 
Mr. X. is enclosed. What is your private 
opinion of a communication of this char- 
acter? Do you think we can retain our 
self-respect and have anything more to 
do with you? 


“This copy was a remarkable 
document. The department mana- 
ger had gone in for an old-fash- 
ioned self-defense harangue. The 
customer had been taken to task 
violently ; he had been told he didn’t 
know what he was talking about, 
and other things. It made me 
angry to read it, although it was 
not written to me. 

“T called that man in and we dis- 
cussed the situation. His explana- 
tion was not without merit: 

“‘T have stood about as much 
from that customer as I can,’ said 
he. ‘You have no idea the type of 
letter he writes me. If I did not 
retaliate I would be less than a 
man. After all, business is not 
everything in life. You can’t pay 
me enough to make me stand for 
that sort of thing.’ 

“I took the trouble to look up the 
letters from the customer. They 
were, indeed, as irritating as any- 
thing I had ever read. They rep- 
resented the type of correspondence 
which a high-strung man would go 
wild over. 

“The customer was inviting trou- 
ble. He was not right in a single 
instance. Having stood it as long 
as he could, the younger man boiled 
over and did the inexcusable thing : 
permitted his temper to get the 
best of him. We lost that cus- 
tomer. 

“Today, all of our mail is opened 
at one desk by one man. It is the 
custom now for ‘anger letters’ to 
come to me. I look each one over 
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before it ever reaches a depart- 
ment head. If I think that a letter 
has been written which will invite 
another, equally unlicensed, I place 
it on my desk and send for the 
man who would be called upon, 
under ordinary circumstances, to 
reply to it. 

“Then I say to him: ‘Here is a 
letter which will make you red hot, 
The customer is wrong. He has 
no real right to send in anything 
of this kind, but we will display 
our own weakness, as_ business 
men, if we yield to the temptation 
to answer in the same spirit. It 
simply must not be done. I want 
you to sit here, read it over, calm 
down a little, and then dictate the 
answer while in my presence. Do 
not make it a personal matter. We, 
at the home office, know you are 
not at fault. And nothing else 
counts. Bait him and you lose 
him. You can get along much 
better if you smile and forget it’ 

“We have a customer who is no- 
toriously ill-tempered. It would ap- 
pear that he deliberately writes a 
letter calculated to stir the other 
man’s rage. He is curt, often in- 
consistent and pretty nearly always 
in the wrong. If a man accepted 
what he wrote literally, he would 
answer in like terms. But I know 
his nature. Several sales managers 
had spoken of him. His business 
had been switched several times 
because some thoughtless corres- 
pondent had taken him too serious- 
ly and fought fire with fire. 

“T answered his letters myself. 1 
never attempted to argue. I never 
answered back. I simply agreed 
with him, turned the sharp words 
aside and, to a considerable degree, 
forgot much that he wrote. We 
got along famously. But during 
three years of correspondence, | 
have never known him to write a 
single letter which was not a 
lighted fuse in the hands of one 
less restrained than myself. 

“Some men are obsessed with the 
idea of arguing and of being an- 
tagonistic. They can’t help it. 
Such conduct comes as second na- 
ture with them. But, strangely 
enough, they are seldom willing to 
accept the sort of thing they them- 
selves hand out in letters. They 
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BUNDSCHO steps in at any 
stage of the physical prep- 
aration of any advertising 
matter you want to get out. 
They'll go the whole route 
with you, or just set your 
type for you « + Planning, 
designing, hand lettering, 
practically everything but 
copy * + + and they know 
places to send you for that. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON :- 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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retaliate by giving their business to 
someone else. 

“The more you ‘talk back’ in 
such instances, the more you 
search through correspondence for 
points to vindicate yourself, the 
less likely you are to get along 
with them. As a matter of fact, 
every time you trip them up, you 
make them still angrier. You can 
never get anywhere by proving 
that the other fellow is wrong.” 


An Industry Purges Itself of 
Its Sins 


Rova Rapio CorporaTION 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have read with a gost deal of in- 
terest the letter by J Quinn, of the 
Electrical Research Mk mecmy in the 
August 27 issue of Printers’ Ink, 
and your editorial comment upon it. 

Although it is true that the adver- 
tising of radio manufacturers has, in 
many cases, greatly exaggerated the 
performance of their sets, even a casual 
glance through a current issue of any 
of the radio publications will show that 
this situation has been greatly im- 
proved. 

You have undoubtedly scored a point 
by stating that exaggerated newspaper 
publicity on radio sets has, in many in- 
stances, originated from the manufac- 
turers themselves. That is a fact too 
well known in radio circles to be ques- 
tioned at any length. I am personally 
familiar with cases where manufac- 
turers have stopped advertising in cer- 
tain well-known publications simply be- 
cause these publications did not give 
free publicity to their exaggerated 
claims. I also know of one case where 
the advertising of a very well-known 
set manufacturer was turned down by 
a leading radio publication simply be- 
cause it was so highly superlative in 
its statements. On the whole, though, 
the advertising of the established rep- 
utable radio manufacturers—such as the 
concern that Mr. Quinn represents—has 
of necessity been more or less con- 
servative from the start. 

As a matter of fact it would seem 
that the retailers have been as much 
at fault as the manufacturers for what- 
ever skepticism now exists toward 
radio. Not only has radio store adver- 
tising been glaringly inaccurate in many 
cases, but it is also true that store 
salesmen have been grossly misleading 
in the claims that they have made to 
gullible prospects. This of course does 
not ge A to the better class of radio 
stores which, unfortunately, have been 
in the minority up to now. 

It is a fact, as Mr. Quinn points out, 
that the radio buying public has gained 
the impression that today’s receivers 
may be obsolete tomorrow. But the 
reason for that skepticism does not lie 
wholly at the door-step of faulty adver- 
tising and publicity. It is due in a large 
degree, to the reckless dumping of sets 
on the market last spring by manufac- 
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turers who needed immediate capital on 
which to continue operations during the 
present season. This move caused an 
upheaval in the trade which not only 
brought heavy losses to the radio deai- 
ers, but which led the public to be- 
lieve that there were radical improve- 
ments in sets to be released this fall. 
This of course is a false impression for 
the only changes this season are minor 
ones and have to do mostly with ap- 
pearance rather than efficiency. 

Whatever grief the radio industry 
may have suffered for its selling and 
advertising ‘“‘sins,’’ it is evident that 
all concerned have profited by their 
mistakes. The outlook for radio as a 
stable and growing industry is very 
encouraging. There has been much 
“cleaning house” in the past few 
months. Far-sighted manufacturers are 
inaugurating new policies that prom- 
ise improvements in merchandising 
methods, and wise radio dealers are 
creating public confidence by carefully 
guarding against high-powered adver- 
tising that sells, but does not build. 
Rova Rapto Corporation, 

R. C. MacDoveatt, 
Advertising Manager. 


Canadian Advertisers to Start 
New Campaigns 

Newspapers in Montreal and Ottawa 
will be used in a campaign which will 
soon be started by James Pascale, Mon- 
treal candy manufacturer. This adver- 
tising will be directed by the Dominion 
Advertisers, Ltd., of that city. 

This agency also will direct a new 
campaign which is being planned by the 
Beach Foundry Company, Ottawa, on 
its Beach ranges. Newspapers through- 
out Canada will be used. 


Joseph Lewis Joins Bingham 
Photo-Engraving Company 


Joseph Lewis has joined the sales 
staff of the Bingham Photo- Engraving 
Company, Inc., New York. He was for- 
merly with the Chilton Class Journal 
Company, where he was employed for 
eighteen years in the production de- 
partment, most recently as buyer of 
photo-engravings and manager of the 
production department. 


E. T. Smith with Hommann, 
Tarcher & Cornell 


Edmund Thomas’ Smith, formerly 
with The Literary Digest, New York, 
has joined Hommann, Tarcher & Cor- 
nell, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, aS an account executive. He 
was at one time advertising manager 
of the Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Washing Machine Account for 
J. R. Hamilton 


Brothers Company, Peoria, 
Ill., maker of ‘‘ABC” electric washers 
and ironers, has appointed the J. R. 
Hamilton Advertising Agency, Chicago, 
to direct its advertising account. 


Altorfer 
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Washington Is A Busy City 
With Building Operations 


For the month of July it stands seventh in the 
entire country—and for the fiscal year, ending 
June 30th, the building activities in the 
Nation’s Capital, totalled SIXTY-TWO 
MILLION DOLLARS. 


Washington keeps on growing—hence it 
must keep on building—not with booms, but 
with the steady, substantial development of 
the world center that it is. 


If you are connected with the building in- 
dustry your message will fall on interested 
ears in Washington. With The Star you will 
reach everybody worth while. 

Upon request we shall be glad to send 
to the interested execufive in your 


organization a copy of ‘Facts About 
Washington” which we have just issued. 


Che £Fvening Star 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 EK. 42nd Street Tower Building 
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**There’s a Difference 
In Farm Papers”’ 


National in scope, Successful Farming will 
soon have more than a million circulation, 
heavily concentrated in the ‘‘Heart States,” 
which lead in nearly everything. Through its 
columns you tell your story in these better 
farm homes. 


Up to and including December, 1925, $5.00 
aline. After that, $6.00. 
THE MEREDITH PUBLICATIONS 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING - THE DAIRY FARMER 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 


SUCCESS 


Chicago Office: New York Office: St. Louis Office: » 3 
J. C. BILLINGSLEA A, H. BILLINGSLEA A. D. McKINNEY 0. 
123 W. Madison St. 270 Madison Ave. Syndicate Trust Bldg. Land 
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Successful Farming circula- 
tion parallels the distribution 
and importance of general 
farming. 


Start your list with Success- 
ful Farming and spread out 
by adding as your distribu- 


tion warrants. 


Successful Farming has 
been the backbone of most 
successful farm campaigns 
for more than 22 years. 


FARMING 


aie cetis 
al Bids, vy Francisco The Me sedith Publics tie ons 
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There Can Be But 
One Reason for 
Figures Like These 


Household Journal 78,946 
Comfort - - + + «+ 76,952 
Mothers Home Life 75,652 
Vickery & Hill List 59,696 
Everyday Life - + + 58,295 
Home Friend «+ «+ + 52,148 
Gentlewoman «+ « - 50,273 
Illustrated Companion, 32,975 
American Woman ~- 30,683 


Figures Compiled by The Advertising Record Company 


The only 700,000 paid in advance circulation 
to be had at $2.75 the line. 





IRA E. SEYMOUR, Adv. Mgr. 
Batavia, Illinois 


Chicago Office New York Office 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A. H. Greener, Manager 
Bell Building, 307 Michigan Blvd. 116 W. 39th St. 


Central 0937 Room 634 












































Should Unregistrable Trade-Marks 
Be Abandoned P 


Information Obtained from the Patent Office Which Will Help Adver- 
tisers Answer This Troublesome Question 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 

F all applications for registra- 

tions of trade-marks, from 
3 to 40 per cent are refused by 
the Patent Office on various 
grounds. About 10 per cent of 
all applications are refused on the 
ground of descriptiveness. 

This means that more than one- 
third of all owners of unregis- 
tred marks who attempt to 
register their ownership each year 
are disappointed. Because of this 
condition, more or less time, 
money, effort, prestige, good-will 
and other valuable elements of 
business are threatened with loss 
in each instance. Also, rather a 
perplexing problem is created for 
many of the owners who usually 
write the Patent Office asking 
what measures to take to protect 
their marks, after registration 
fails. 

Unfortunately, members of the 
trade-mark division are not al- 
lowed to give business and legal 
advice. They can, however, in a 
general way, relate the typical ex- 
periences of owners of marks of 
the kind, and this fact is respon- 
sible for the following informa- 
tion which may be of assistance 
to owners of unregistrable trade- 
marks in indicating how they can 
solve their problem of protection. 

The experiences of others show 
that the disposition of marks, 
found to be unregistrable through 
the refusal of applications, varies 
widely according to the supposed 
value of the marks, the length of 
time they have been in use, the 
degree with which the marks have 
been established in the trade, their 
application to goods, the resources 
and standing of owners, and sev- 
eral less important considerations. 

In the great majority of cases 
of new marks, where application 
is made as soon as the require- 
ments of the law will allow, aban- 
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donment promptly follows the re- 
fusal of the applications. Fre- 
quently, the owners of the aban- 
doned marks immediately select 
others without first making a 
search to determine whether their 
second choice is valid, only to 
find that they have again adopted 
and used unregistrable marks. In- 
cidentally, their experiences dem- 
onstrate the advisability of taking 
the trouble to determine the prob- 
able validity of a mark before it 
is adopted. The expense of de- 
signing and printing a trade-mark 
and placing it on goods which are 
sold and delivered in interstate 
commerce, is certainly worth con- 
sidering. Then, too, every mark 
in use acquires some value which, 
of course, is lost if the mark is 
abandoned. 

When unregistrable trade-marks 
have been in use for some time, 
and when their applications are 
refused because of prohibitions of 
the laws and not because they in- 
fringe other marks, the tendency 
of their owners is to hang onto 
them. This does not mean that 
the owners do not acknowledge 
the protective power of ‘registra- 
tion. It merely shows that the 
marks have acquired a common 
law value in use which, in the 
opinion of the owners, is of too 
great worth to throw away. 


THE ACT oF 1920 


Practically all first applications 
are filed for registration under 
the law of 1905, which offers the 
best protection provided by the 
Government for trade-mark own- 
ership. About 80 per cent of all 
rejections under this law are 
finally registered under the act of 
1920. But whether this practice 
is generally advisable, when the 
character of the mark allows it, 
is a question the answer to which 
authorities do not agree on. The 
large percentage of applications 
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under the act of 1920, does not 
mean that the law is generally 
approved. 

The primary reason for the 
passage of the act of 1920 was to 
afford owners of trade-marks 
which were not registrable under 
the previous laws, a means of 
complying with the requirements 
of the registration laws of certain 
foreign countries. These laws 
require that American marks be 
registered in this country before 
they are registrable in the coun- 
tries concerned. In solving this 
problem the act of 1920 appears 
to be adequate; but the Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia has held that the 
act is of little value as trade-mark 
protection. A Federal Court of 
Pennsylvania has rendered a very 
similar decision. 

Indirectly, however, registration 
under this act may be of value. 
It gives the owner the legal 
right to accompany his trade- 
mark with the inscription, “Regis- 
tered in U. S. Patent Office.” 
This, of course, is a warning to 
deliberate infringers and trade- 
mark pirates, and doubtless has 
been many times effective. It is 
also of value in stopping the im- 
portation of goods bearing in- 
fringing marks, for it gives the 
owner the right to file his trade- 
mark at ports of entry. Further- 
more, registration of the kind 
gives the owner of a mark the 
right to go into the United States 
courts for the protection of his 
property. However, it is highly 
doubtful that registration under 
the act of 1920 will be found, 
after the owner gets into court, 
to offer any protection in addition 
to that which the owner has un- 
der the common law. 

Evidently, a certain percentage 
of the owners of unregistrable 
marks continue to use them in 
anticipation of being able to regis- 
ter them under the law of 1905, 
after the marks have acquired 
a secondary significance through 
advertising and use in commerce. 
The acquirement of secondary 


significance is recognized by the 
Patent Office because the law, in 
prohibiting the 


registration of 
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geographical, proper name and 
descriptive marks, modifies the 
prohibition with the word 
“merely.” Hence, the Patent Of. 
fice considers that when marks 
of the kind have been widely 
advertised and used they may 
take on a significance that gives 
them a distinct meaning in addi. 
tion to merely their original 
geographical, proper name or de- 
scriptive meaning, and which may 
make them registrable under the 
1905 act. The important phases 
of secondary significance have 
been discussed in Printers’ Inx. 

While the experiences of the 
owners of unregistrable marks 
show that the problems of the 
owners differ widely, they also 
indicate that a mark never should 
be abandoned, when it is found 
to be unregistrable, until several 
other important factors have been 
carefully considered. Many w- 
registrable mew marks, even 
though little has been spent in 
preparation for registration, have 
been retained and have become 
valuable. Practically all of these 
have been of a character that is 
not readily infringed, and the 
marks have, as a rule, a particu- 
larly valuable or attractively 
peculiar significance. 

During the last year, several 
large manufacturers were refused 
registration on marks that are 
still widely advertised. These 
owners considered the marks 
well worth retaining. The com- 
panies are well financed and able 
to protect their rights under the 
common law, and their financial 
standing undoubtedly was a fac- 
tor in their decision to continue 
the use of their marks. 

The accumulated value of the 
mark, the ease with which it may 
be infringed, its chances of ac- 
quiring a secondary significance 
strong enough to justify registra- 
tion, and the owner’s ability to 
protect his rights under the com- 
mon law, are the deciding fac- 
tors in answering the question as 
to whether a mark, found to be 
unregistrable, should be aban- 
doned, according to all available 
evidence to be found in the 
Patent Office. 
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Every Agency Man knew what every hardware man 
f Iowa HrSmare Apjo would bo on ovory hardware list. 


The Human Side 
of a 
Great Business 
Publication 





Back of every great enterprise 
isa human element contributed 
by those men whose experiences 
and personalities are reflected 

in that enterprise. Charles Downes, Pacific Coast Editor 




















HARLIE DOWNES is well known to HARDWARE AGE 
|| readers as a keen student of merchandising, a news and market 
5! editor on whose judgment they can safely depend. They know 
him through his writings, his attendance at their conventions 
and his visits to their stores. 


Charlie Downes joined the HARDWARE AGE Editorial Staff 
at the close of the war. He brought with him an unusual ability 
to write, developed by five years’ newspaper experience, boundless enthu- 
siasm, unlimited energy and a sincere desire to do something worth while. 








Possessed of a keenly analytical mind, he immediately applied himself to 
an intensive study of hardware merchandising. For seven years he trav- 
eled over a large part of the East, South and Middle West seeking practical 
sales ideas, store arrangement and display methods, which he presented to 
HARDWARE AGE readers in his own attractive, interesting and 
breezy way. 


His ability to grasp quickly the essential points of a subject made him a 
welcome editorial representative at trade conventions. It also fitted him 
admirably to analyze market conditions and give his readers those market 
facts so necessary to the successful handling of a hardware business. 


Today he is personally carrying to Pacific Coast merchants the ideas and 
methods of the East and Middle West. In return he is gathering new 
ideas to pass on to the trade. 


Charlie Downes holds a recognized place among the thinkers, writers and 
merchandisers who are maintaining the prestige of HARDWARE AGE as 
the merchandising, news and market authority of the hardware field. 


The Most Influential Hardware Paper” 
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2359 West 39* Street 
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Chain Store Sales Con- 
tinue to Gain 





UGUST sales of the F. W. 

Woolworth Company are re- 
ported at $18,779,502, against $16,- 
932,027 for the same month of 1924. 
This represents an increase of $1,- 
847,475 or 10.9 per cent. For the 
eight-month period sales amounted 
to $137,905,511. This compares with 
$124,175,129 for the same period 
of last year and is a gain of $13,- 
730,382 or 11 per cent. 

Of the gain reported for August, 
the old stores operating a year or 
more were responsible for $1,154,- 
477, or a gain of 6.8 per cent in the 
sales of these stores. In the eight 
months, old stores were responsible 
for $7,118,902 of the total gain for 
the period, or an increase of 5.7 
per cent in their sales. 

The S. S. Kresge Company re- 
ports sales of $8,178,457 for the 
month of August. This compares 
with $6,801,914 for August, 1924, 
and is an increase of $1,376,543 or 
20.2 per cent. Sales for the eight 
months are given as $60,343,004, 
compared with $52,528,456 for the 
same period of last year. This is 
a gain of $7,814,548 or 14.8 per 


cent. 

Sales of the J. C. Penney Com- 
pany, Inc., for the month of August 
are reported at $6,481,174. When 
compared with $5,301,184, reported 
for August, 1924, this is an increase 
of $1,179,989 or 22.2 per cent. For 
the first eight months of this year, 
sales are given as $48,032,913, 
against $39,718,555 for the same 
months of last year. This is a 
gain of $8,314,358 or 20.9 per cent. 

August sales of the McCrory 
Stores Corporation are reported at 
$2,327,528, as compared with $2,- 
057,953 for the same month in 
1924. This is an increase of 
$269,575 or 13 per cent. Sales for 
the eight-month period are re- 
ported at $16,305,596. This com- 
pares with $14,692,086 for last 
year and is a gain of $1,613,510 or 
10.9 per cent. 

Sales of the F. & W. Grand 
5-10-25 Cent Stores, Inc., for 
August are given as $622,305, 
against $472,365 for the same 
month in 1924. This represents an 
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increase Of $149,939 or 31.7 per 
cent. For the eight-month period, 
sales were $4,454,407. This com- 
pares with $3,711,003 for the same 
period of last year and is a gain 
of $743,404 or 20 per cent. 

The W. T. Grant.Company re- 
ports sales of $2,005,984 for the 
month of August, compared with 
$1,552,843 for the same month a 
year ago. This is a gain of $453- 
140 or 29.1 per cent. Sales for the 
eight months were $16,413,472. 
When compared with $13,243,041 
for the same months of 1924, this 
is a gain of $3,170,430 or 23.9 per 
cent. 

August sales of The Ginter 
Company are given as $1,016,887, 
against $932,052 for August, 1924. 
This represents a gain of $84,835 
or 9.1 per cent. Sales for the 
eight-month period are reported at 
$8,801,745. This compares with 
$7,978,024 for the corresponding 
period of last year and is a gain 
of $823,721 or 10.3 per cent. 

S. H. Kress & Company report 
sales of $3,389,698 for the month 
of August, against $3,009,203 for 
August, 1924. This is an increase 
of $380,495 or 12.7 per cent. Sales 
for the eight months were $25,- 
758,992, against $22,726,930 for the 
same months of last year. This is 
a gain of $3,032,062 or 13.3 per 
cent. 

The Metropolitan Chain Stores, 
Inc., report sales of $666,589 for 
the month of August. This is a 
gain of $146,563 or 28.1 per cent 
over the same month of 1924 when 
sales were reported at $520,026. 
For the eight-month period sales 
were $4,585,614, against $3,923,626 
for the same period of 1924. This 
is a gain of $661,987 or 16.8 per 
cent. 

The G. R. Kinney Company re- 
ports sales of $1,201,954 for 
August. This compares with 
$1,080,613 for the same month in 
1924 and is a gain of $121,341. For 
the eight-month period _ sales 
amounted to $10,779,414, against 
$9,852,877 for the same period of 
last year. This is an increase of 
$926,537. 





Martin P. Walters has joined the 
Evansville Furniture Company, Evans- 
ville, Ind., as advertising and_ sales 
manager, 
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In Most Cases 


the importing business abroad is done by houses handling 
at least some variety of lines. 

That is one reason why the AMERICAN EXPORTER 
with its broad field and unequalled standing is the domi- 
nating American journal with all classes of importing 
merchants abroad. No other publication can duplicate 
its reader interest. 

It brings them the kind of commercial and non-technical 
information they want. It appeals to them as buyers and re- 
sellers. It reaches the men in the organizations with the buy- 
ing power. 

That is why this publication is the outstanding export med- 
ium—and has been for over 48 years. 


370 Seventh Ave. 
New York 





The World’s Largest Export Journal 
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CAMPBELL-EWALD 
Advertising 


H. T. Ewatp, Pres. Guy C. Brown, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y 
E. St. ELMo Lewis, Vice-Pres. J. FRED Wooprurr, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 
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HE Union Trust Company—the 

first trust company in Detroit— 
was also the first to use a full page 
newspaper advertisement. 


It was the privilege of the Campbell- 
Ewald Company to counsel with the 
Union Trust Company in the prepara- 
tion of that first advertising message— 
and of all the many that have followed. 


Today the great majority of Detroiters 
are intimately familiar with the seven 
services of a Trust Company—services 
that were little known and less under- 
stood such a few years ago. 


Because of the broad-gauged educa- 
tional nature of Union Trust Company 
advertising, all trust companies have 
benefitted therefrom. But the pre- 
dominant position of the Union Trust 
Company in the financial life of Detroit 
is today outstanding proof of the logic 
and wisdom of its advertising policy. 


The Campbell-Ewald organization 
of 197 people, owned entirely by 
the men who operate it, witha 
volume of business placing it 
among the first ten agencies in the 
country, is at your service to 
handle large or small accounts. At 
any time, anywhere, we’ll be 
glad to talk with you. 





General Offices : 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 











DETROIT, MICH. 
LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


Advertising 
Well Directed 
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What 1s it worth to your business 


—the buying favor and 
the selling fervor of this 
great SUPER-STORE? 


(ye an annual business of well over 

ten billion dollars, 
—-studying the markets of the whole world 
to pre-select best possible values in goods 
suited to the personalities and the purses 
of individual customers, 
—ordering in advance, in quantity, under 
professional obligation to judge intrinsic 
merit rightly or go under, 
—selling ten thousand varied “items,” 
from sealing wax to ermine wraps, daily 
satisfying millions of requests, 
—-spending fortunes in entirely extra service 
and convenience (swift delivery, privileges 
of charge and exchange, rest rooms, money- 
back make-goods, etc., etc.), 
—buying far more advertising space than 
any other single figure in any industry, 
—developing a selling pressure unexam- 
pled in the history of trade from the time 
of Phoenician barter to today, 
—successfully marching on, growing more 
powerful, more prosperous every day amid 
the keenest competition of commerce past 
or present! 

Such and much more is the combination 
of 35,000 stores led by the Economist 
Group—a super-store molding the very 
civilization of the land—the world’s great- 
est buyer, the world’s greatest seller, the 
world’s mightiest merchandising power! 
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HE “dry goods” mer- 

chants of this country 
have a clientele of a hun- 
dred million purchasers. 
QNine out of ten of all 
their sales are direct re- 
turns on the store’s own 
personality and promotion. 
QTell and sell the merchant 
and he’ll tell and sell the 
millions! 


The Economist Group 
regularly reaches 45,000 
executives and buyers in 
35,000 foremost stores, lo- 
cated in over 10,000 cen- 
ters and doing 75% of the 
total business done in dry 
goods and allied lines. 


Here are true business pa- 
pers, read through and put 
to good use by the factors 
that control community 
buying and selling. 


~ The ECONOMIST GROUP 


DRY Goops Economist /yytianal 


New York (239 W. 39th St.)—Offices in ten principal cities 


MERCHANT-ECONOMIST Fon eeialy 























The Treadmill Type of 


Management 


Always Tearing Around But Seldom Getting Anywhere 


By H. D. Arthurs 


age years ago, I used to call 
on a merchant in a_ small 
Central Oregon town. In an other- 
wise up-to-the-minute store, with 
modern fixtures and plate glass 
and all those things, he had an old- 
fashioned wire cage. In the cage 
he had two squirrels and besides 
the trapezes and swings for them 
to play upon, he also had a good 
size wheel, into which one squir- 
rel could climb and which it could 
then spin around at a great clip. 

Before this cage, the merchant 
used to stand for minutes at a 
time, especially when one or the 
other of the squirrels was inside 
the wheel, spinning it around. 

One day, I stood with him, 
watching one of the squirrels 
furiously at work. “Great thing 
to watch,” he commented. 

“Yes,” I agreed. He was a cus- 
tomer and there was no use start- 
ing an argument about the interest 
or lack of interest of a squirrel in 
a wheel. 

“It’s been worth thousands of 
dollars to me—being able to stand 
here and watch those squirrels 
make the wheel go around.” 

I began to tell myself that this 


old merchant had an’ evident 
weakness. 
“Yes, sir!” he went on. “Before 


I got this cage and put a couple 
of squirrels into it, I was pretty 
much of a failure—a hard working 
failure. One day, I saw that cage 
with a couple of squirrels in it in 
a barber shop down the street. I 
was hurrying down the street, too 
busy to get a hair cut, hustling all 
day long, all week long—never 
seeming to get anywhere. 

“The whirling wheel caught my 
eye. I stopped a moment to look 
at the squirrel spinning it around. 
‘By gum, that’s me,’ I said to my- 
self. ‘Running around like that 
crazy squirrel in the wheel. Figur- 


ing I’m getting some place just 
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because I’m going fast. Fact is, I 
don’t really know where I’m going 
any more than that squirrel does.’ 

“That night I took stock of my- 
self. I’d been out of high school 
for fifteen years—been working 
hard all the time—had finally got 
together money enough to start a 
little one-horse store. I’d been 
working blindly, furiously, all this 
time. Just like that squirrel in 
the wheel. 

“The rest of the evening and 
most of the night, I made up my 
mind where to start. I determined 
that the first thing to do was to 
take a careful inventory with the 
idea of determining on what lines 
I did business and where I made 
any money. I found out that at 
least 75 per cent of my business 
was done on about 40 per cent of 
my lines. I made up my mind to 
cut down on the non-selling lines 
and to apply some sales effort in- 
stead of trying to carry everything. 
I pulled $10,000 in cash out by 
closing out or materially cutting 
down lines that didn’t move fast 
enough to pay and I spread out 
into other lines that I felt would 
pay. Also, I kept money enough 
on hand to commence discounting 
bills. Since then, I’ve made my 
own salary just out of the dis- 
counts. 


A CONSTANT REMINDER 


“This is not an attempt to tell 
you how I changed my business 
habits, but just to tell you that I 
learned a lesson from those squir- 
rels. The two original squirrels 
have been gone for years, but I 
always get a couple more and keep 
them right here. I keep my lesson 
right in front of me every day.” 

And as I watched that squirrel 
in the wheel, going round and 
round and round, getting no place 
in spite of furious effort, I 
couldn’t help ask myself how much 
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needless labor I was putting into 
no real purpose. It is one thing 
to work hard and get some place. 
It is quite another thing to work 
hard but blindly, just charging 
around and churning around and 
getting no place like the squirrel 
in the wheel. 

That reminds me of two store- 
keepers, on opposite sides of the 
street in another little Oregon 
town. 

One of them was_ always 
apparently in deathly fear of 
traveling salesmen. Every time a 
salesman would walk into his 
store, he would drop out of sight 
if he saw the salesman first. If 
there was no opportunity to dis- 
appear, he would pick up a dust- 
ing cloth or a feather duster and 
commence violently to dust rows 
of canned milk or canned tomatoes. 
He would be so tremendously busy 
that he could not stop to listen to 
a salesman. A short time ago, I 
was out that way and an old-time 
salesman told me that this retailer 
was still at his trick of dodging 
salesmen. His great haste to dust 
rows of canned goods lost him 
many a fine chance to have a half- 
hour’s chat with a salesman who 
might have told him something 
worth while. 

His trick of dodging out of sight 
led to an amusing incident one 
day. A coffee salesman turned 
abruptly into this particular store 
before the merchant had time to 
dodge out of the back door. He 
thought, though, that the salesman 
had not seen him so he dropped 
down behind the old-fashioned box 
counter and tucked himself away 
among the litter. He had the 
clerks coached to tell salesmen that 
Mr. Blank was out. 

The salesman, having witnessed 
the disappearing act, and having a 
good sense of humor, said: “Well, 
I’m not in a hurry. Guess I'll sit 
here until he gets back.” And he 
chose an idle stool, brought it to 
the edge of the counter, brought 
out a newspaper and undertook to 
wile away as much time as was 
going to be necessary to smoke 
out the hidden buyer. 

Fifteen minutes passed. A half 
hour passed. The salesman read 
serenely on. Three quarters of an 
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hour passed. The clerks enjoyed 
the situation. The salesman had 
winked copiously at each in turn, 
It was close to an hour when there 
was a shuffling about under the 
counter and a red-faced, angry 
storekeeper rose to his feet and 
exclaimed: “You knew all the time 
I was there. Anyway, I kept you 
here wasting an hour’s time. Now, 
get out.” 

There was a mighty good ex- 
ample of a merchant who was 
willing to work and no doubt did 
work hard. But he had no idea 
of what his real mission in busi- 
ness was. He had no definite 
objective. He had no idea of or- 
ganizing his time or his business. 
He was just a storekeeper. 


WHY THIS DEALER SUCCEEDED 


On the other hand, across the 
street was a merchant who has 
now retired. He never seemed to 
be busy. He always had time to 
sit back in his chair and always 
his opening remark to the sales- 
man would be: “What’s new down 
the line? Give me a good idea!” 

No salesman ever had an oppor- 
tunity really to discuss his line 
until he had at least made an effort 
to tell this merchant something 
new and worth while. It became 
common knowledge on the road, 
among salesmen in general, that the 
way to that merchant’s heart and 
later to the signed order was to 
be able to bring along a good idea. 
He had time to listen. He used to 
say that,if he got one idea out of 
each hundred talks, he made money 
by listening to salesmen. 

In considering the purchase of 
anything except the ordinary day- 
to-day articles and the staples, his 
question invariably was: “How am 
I going to move the goods? How 
do other men get a quick sale? 
Give me some good selling ideas 
for the thing.” 

Here was a merchant whose 
sense of storekeeping was built up 
on the basis of getting something 
that he could sell and trying to 
find out before he bought how to 
go about selling the goods. 

He had an interesting system 
with his clerks. He used to say to 
a salesman: “That looks pretty 
good to me. Now, see if you can 
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IN FRONT of the 
DECIMAL POINT 


Gain in advertising lineage of 135 daily news- 
papers, published in thirty large cities in the United 
States, for the first six months of 1925, is reported 
by the New York Evening Post Statistical Depart- 
ment as 


2,434,536 Lines, or 
Three-Tenths of One Per Cent 


compared with the corresponding period of 1924 


Gain in Advertising lineage of The 
Christian Science Monitor, for the same 
period, was 


578,062 Lines, or 
28.6 Per Cent 


This gain is due in part to increasing appreciation 
of the value of this International Daily Newspaper 
as an advertising medium, and in part to the Moni- 
tor’s new plan of Regional Advertising at Regional 
Rates. 


e e . e 
The Christian Science Monitor 
An International Daily Newspaper Publishing SELECTED 
ADVERTISING 
ATLANTIC, CENTRAL and PACIFIC EDITIONS 
Regional Rates and Circulation Figures on Request 
ADVERTISING OFFICES 
Boston Chicago Los Angeles London 
New York Cleveland San Francisco Paris 


Philadelphia Detroit Seattle Florence 
Kansas City Portlan | 


“BUY WHAT YOU CAN USE” 
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sell it to some of the boys.” And 
then he would call in two or three 
clerks, if it happened to be during 
a quiet hour in the day. “Boy,” 
he would say, “what do you think 
of this? Let Mr. Jones here tell 
you his story. If you think you 
can move it, we'll put in a stock.” 

Sometimes, if he, himself, was 
thoroughly sold on the new line 
and the clerks would hang back, 
he would twit them on their lack 
of confidence in their ability as 
salesmen. Occasionally he would 
let the clerks turn the salesman 
down. On other occasions, he 
would calm the enthusiasm of 
over-anxious clerks. But in the 
end, if the order was to be placed, 
he cleverly put the burden of the 
job on to his men. “Well, boys,” 
he would argue. “I don’t know 
about this. But if you say you can 
sell it, I know you can do it. I 
feel the line has merit, so since 
you want to tackle it, I'll put it 


Then, if a few weeks later, his 
stock book showed a good part of 
the line still on hand, the matter 
would be put up to the clerks: 
“Now, I have confidence in you 
boys. I put this up to you. You 
wanted to tackle the line. So I 
put it in. I guess you’ve sort of 
forgotten it. I just want to re- 
mind you that I want this cleaned 
up this month. Don’t want it 
going into the next inventory. It’s 
up to you boys. You bought it. 
Now you've got to sell it.” 


HE TRIED TO DO IT ALL 


A confectionery manufacturer 
and jobber I know very well uses 
much the same general plan and 
has his business organized along a 
fixed idea. 

“Many years ago,” he said to 
me, “I tried for a little while to 
do it all. And it didn’t take me 
long to realize that I was making 
a big mistake. I was running 
around, doing this and that, trying 
to be in the manufacturing rooms 
and on the shipping floor and in 
the offices and also tearing out 
now and then to sell the larger 
customers.” 

_ “What opened my eyes was an 
incident that occurred when I 
walked into the shipping room one 
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day, after having had an especially 
aggravating hour in one of the 
manufacturing rooms. Several im- 
portant orders were _ standing 
partly packed on a long table. [| 
turned to the man nearest me and 
asked: ‘Why is this stuff standing 
around since I was here this morn- 
ing?’ ‘We thought you wanted to 
finish those orders yourself, he 
said. ‘You started setting them up 
and you remarked that they all 
went to important customers, so 
we thought we had better not touch 
them.’ 

“Here was a shipping room with 
three men in it, completely stop- 
ped because I was not there to 
carry on the work. For a few 
seconds, I was on the point of dis- 
charging the entire crew. Such 
incompetence could not be con- 
doned. Then there was a call to 
the telephone to take a long-dis- 
tance order. After that, I had to 
rush into town on an important 
engagement. 

“Before I realized it, it was 
night. I was tired out and dis- 
couraged and disgusted. Why 
was it that with a business the 
size of mine, I had not a single 
competent department head? Why 
were there no men in my employ 
that I could trust? Had I been 
particularly stupid in picking em- 
ployees? 

“And then I asked myself just 
why Miller was not a satisfactory 
shipping clerk. Why did I have to 
spend so much time in that depart- 
ment? 

“There was no good answer. 
Just one thing kept coming back 
into my head. Six months before, 
I had come unexpectedly into a 
corner of the courtyard. A group 
of men were eating their lunches. 
I overheard one of them say: ‘Tf 
the old man weren’t such a crazy 
fool’—and then there was an un- 
comfortable silence. Well, maybe 
there was some connection. 

“That night, I made a decision. 
The next day, I called Miller in. 
‘Miller, I said to him, ‘you can 
either handle that shipping floor or 
you can’t. I’m going to give youa 
complete trial. For a month, I 
won't come near it. If, at the end 
of the month, you’ve made a satis- 
(Continued on page 117) 
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—From “Printers’ Ink,” Sept. 10th. 


Five Months Ago in 13th Place 
This Month in 6th! 


Five months ago, SMART SET made its debut in these 
Printers’ Ink “Volume of Advertising” records and SMART 
SET published an advertisement to that effect. Thirteenth 
place did not daunt us nor did we consider it unlucky! 
We promised you, the advertiser, to leap ahead. And so 
we have! 


SMART SET is the fastest growing monthly magazine in 
America—in circulation—in volume of advertising. And 
} (good news to the alert advertiser!) you can contract for 
space six months ahead at the present rate. 


MART SET 


.) R. E. BERLIN, Business Manager 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


Chicago Advertising Office - 360 North Michigan Avenue 
“Pablished for the 4,000,000 ....not the 400” 
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Plowed In” 


The wise farmer protects the productiveness of his land 
by growing and then “plowing in” crops which 
add to the fertility of the soil. The wise manu- 
facturer each year “plows in” a portion of his 
earningsin advertising, to guarantee the continued 
productiveness of his market. The wise publisher 
operates in the same way. 

On August 1, 1924, National Petroleum News increased 
its rates 25%.* The advertising volume for the 
year that followed, ending July 31, 1925, increased 
29% —a gain greater than the rate increase. 

Our advertisers have a cardinal interest in how this 
money has been distributed. 

Obviously, the tempting procedure would have been to 
divert as much of it as possible to dividends, or, 
at least, tosurplus. Such a course of action would 
have been antagonistic to our advertisers’ interest. 

The oil industry is continually growing in size, in num- 
ber of executives, in complexity and in breadth 
of interests. To stand still editorially would have 
been to commit slow suicide. 


66 































tp? * Ona page-per-thousand basis, National Petroleum 
News rates before the raise were already highest in the 
field, as was also the dollar-volume of advertising carried 
| andthe paid circulation, both being record figures in oil 
{ publishing upto thattime. This three-point leadership 
continues unchanged. In a year of only fair business 
conditions National Petroleum News advertisers in- 
vested a still greater total of dollars in its pages and 
the circulation attained a new high figure—14,466 for the 
1 issue of August 26th. 
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Instead— making use of the increased advertising income 
(in fact, demands of the industry compelled the 
policy) — National Petroleum News guaranteed its 
advertisers a maintained and increased reader- 
interest by an emphatically-increased editorial 
expenditure. More money for editorial salaries, 
more money for editorial travelling, more money 
for telegraph tolls to speed important news to 
the press, more special articles by outside authori- 
ties, more money for photographs and halftones 
—these things made up our greater editorial 
policy for the year. 


Along with this came a parallel expansion of our service 
to advertisers—not only in the shape of the cir- 
culation-increase, which followed our editorial 
efforts, but in personal co-operation. 


More research work, more engineering data on the 
industry, more detail market information, both 
general and, as applying to individual commodi- 
ties, more photographs for the assistance and 
guidance of copy-men and artists—these were 
some of the advantages which accrued to N. P.N. 
advertisers. 


The net result is that National Petroleum News space 
is today a better buy than ever before and a more 
vital necessity than ever to the manufacturer 
seeking volume sales in the oil market. 


Present advertisers in “‘N. P. N.” show by their orders 
that they coincide in this opinion. (If you 
haven’t read the foot-note on the previous 
page, go back now and read it—it contains the 
proof of the pudding.) 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
812 HURON ROAD CLEVELAND, OHIO 
District Offices: 

TULSA, OKLA. . 608 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 


CHICAGO... .. .360 North Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK .... .. 342 Madison Avenue 
HOUSTON, TEXAS .. . 608 West Building 
Member: A. B. C. Member: A. B. P. 








One of the few GREAT 
business papers of the 
world—great in dollar 
volume of business, 
great in circulation, 
great in editorial posi- 

tion. 












OLEUM NEWS 
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The <iain Sun 
Leads All New York 


Evening Newspapers 


IN August, as in July of this year, the New 
York Sun published a larger volume of ad- 
vertising than any other New York evening 
newspaper. 

The Sun published in August 826,146 lines of 
high class advertising. This is 62,326 lines 
more than was published in any other New 
York evening newspaper. 

The Sun gained 194,940 lines of advertising 
in August of this year compared with August 
of last year, which is a greater gain than the 
ageregate gain of all other New York evening 
newspapers. 

Moreover, The Sun with its gain of 194,940 
lines for August over August last year made a 
much greater gain than any one of the New 
York morning newspapers in week-day issues. 


For merchants and manufacturers alike, The Sun is the 
greatest selling force in the New York market. 

The preference that advertisers show for The Sun is based 
on The Sun’s ability to produce satisfactory results—which 
is due, in turn, to a large, high-class and ‘unusually respon- 
sive circulation. 


The aieee Sun. 








280 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON, D. C. BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Munsey Building Old Seuth Building 208 La Salle St. First National Bank Building 


LOS ANGELES PARIS LONDON 
Van Nuys Building 49 Avenue de |I’Opera 40-43 Fleet St. 
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factory record, you get a boost 
in pay and can call yourself the 
boss of that department. If your 
record is not satisfactory, you’re 
out of a job. Now, show me.’ 

“At the end of the month, I 
sighed in satisfaction and raised 
his pay. Then, I went to the most 
level-headed bookkeeper I had. 
The same proposition was put up 
to him. ‘You handle the credits. 
If your losses get beyond the limit 
we have set, you’re apt to lose your 
job. If the complaints that come 
to my desk show careless office 
work, the same holds good. If 
you make a good showing, you get 
more money.” 

“That was some years ago. But 
that same ruling was put into ef- 
fect in each department. Two or 
three of the men showed their 
inability and they were dismissed 
and other men put in. But I have 
never again tried to do the in- 
dividual jobs. I have spent my 
time, and I still spend my time, 
bringing up good men and fitting 
them into better jobs as I feel they 
are ready for them. But I have 
learned how to get others to 
shoulder responsibilities.” 

It took a serious, surgical opera- 
tion, a wise old doctor, a shrewd 
lawyer, and an ambitious young 
sales manager to bring a middle- 
aged manufacturer out of the 
squirrel-in-the-wheel class. 

This manufacturer of a food 
product is very well known to me. 
I wish it were possible to give his 
name and tell where he lives. His 
is a most interesting case of a 
man acting like a squirrel in a 
wheel and then being dragged out 
of that wheel through the influence 
of a series of difficulties and trials 
that would have killed an ordinary 
mortal. 

This man had started with the 
proverbial shoe string. Fifteen 
years before this incident, he had 
opened the business. He was the 
head of each department at the 
beginning. And he was a capable 
and efficient head. He did his 
score of jobs so well that the busi- 
ness grew. It became the largest 
business of its kind in that part of 
the country. The owner remained 
the mainspring of the business. 
Just as he had started out to be the 
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head of each department, so had 
he continued with the task. 

Few of his fellow townsmen 
knew him personally. As his busi- 
ness grew and his income grew, 
his responsibilities about the plant 
also grew. He had, at one time, 
come to work at eight in the morn- 
ing. Now, he had to be there at 
seven at the latest. On Saturday 
afternoons, he was especially busy 
and Sunday was the day when he 
got some real work done. A\l- 
though his income had climbed 
high into five figures, it was a 
burden instead of an advantage 
because there were that many 
more details that had to be 
watched. 

One day, he told me that he felt 
like old Atlas, only worse. Atlas, 
he explained, had the world on his 
shoulders, but that was the end of 
it. He knew what he was bur- 
dened with and could plan accord- 
ingly. But this man felt that he 
had this business on his shoul- 
ders and the business was growing 
and becoming weightier. 

“If I let the business get smaller 
and so have less to attend to, I’m 
in trouble, because then the busi- 
ness will go to ruin in spite of 
all I am doing,” he pointed out. 
“And if I keep it getting larger, 
and thus safeguarding the future, 
I pile more burdens and more 
work on myself and I will simply 
break down under the strain. 
Either way, I’m in trouble.” 


THE INEVITABLE HAPPENED 


Then, the problem solved itself. 
He broke down under the strain. 
An operation was necessary. 


If the illness had not been 
so serious that the patient was 
practically unconscious a good part 
of the time and the rest of the 
time so weak physically that he 
could not bring himself to think, 
he would probably have worried 
himself to death. As it was, a 
capable doctor talked things over 
with a reliable lawyer and the two 
of them dropped in at the plant to 
see whether ruin had already 
descended upon the business 

They were met by a man of 
rather immature years who ad- 
vised them that he was the head 
salesman when the boss let him 
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take any responsibility and that al- 
though he was sorry that the 
owner of the business was ill, here 
was where he had a chance to 
show his ability. 

In an hour, the doctor and the 
lawyer were satisfied. The younger 
man had the business well in hand. 
It was making good headway. The 
youngster had rounded up the 
various foremen and each one had 
undertaken to run his department 
during the owner’s illness. In fact, 
there was a sort of unholy glee 
among the men. They would show 
the “old man” that they could run 
the plant. 

It was a year before the “old 
man” got back to the plant. The 
old squirrel wheel in which he had 
whirled round and round for so 
many years was a thing of the past. 
He had been pulled out of it by 
sheer force. He never has re- 
turned. He admits, today, that he 
learned much of value during that 
period of illness. 

Today, when I see this man and 
that man tearing from his home 
to his business and back again. 
rushing here and there, going 
through all the tremendous move- 
ments which are a part of being 
a human dynamo, there comes 
back to my mind the picture of the 
old Oregon storekeeper. Again I 
see him before the squirrel cage. 
Again I see the squirrel furiously 
driving the wheel round and round 
and round. And again I see that 
droll old face and hear that note 
of almost contempt in his voice: 
“Goin’ like the very deuce but 
doesn’t know where he’s goin’ but 
goin’ there fast.” 


Armstrong Cork Company 


Starts Fall Campaign 
The Armstrong Cork Company, Lan- 


caster, Pa., maker of linoleum floor 
coverings is using 187 newspapers in 
116 cities and towns for its fall adver- 
tising. This is in addition to its regu- 
lar schedule, which includes farm papers 
and magazines throughout the year. 


Asheville, N. C., “Times” Sold 
The Asheville, N. C., Times has been 
sold by D. Hiden Ramsey and P. M. 
Burdette to Don E. Elias and E. C. 
Greene, of Asheville, and E. Bright 
Wilson, of New York. Mr. Elias is 
president, Mr. ilson, vice-president, 
and Mr. Greene, secretary-treasurer. 
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To Discuss Ways of Reducing 
Turnover Among Salesmen 
A special session devoted to a series 

of outlined discussions on the subject, 

“Reducing the Turnover in the Sales 

Force,” will be one of the principal 

features of the twenty-second annual 

convention of the Advertising Specialty 

Association, which will be held at the 

Hotel Sherman, Chicago, from Septem. 

ber 21 to 24. 

The program for the 
follows: 

September 21, Afternoon: Address of 
welcome, Charles Piez, president, Link 
Belt Company, Chicago; ‘Commercial 
Advertising,” — F. McKeon, commer. 
cial advisor, Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company; “More Equitable Postal 
Rates,” Homer J. Buckley, president, 
National Council of Business Mail 
Users; address of president, Frank A, 
Geiger, Geiger Bros., Newark, N. J.; 
report of treasurer, J. B. Carroll, J. B. 
Carroll Company, Chicago, and report 
of secretary, Mrs. Bernice Blackwood. 

A series of departmental meetings 
will be held under the chairmanship of 
the following: Importers, A. Selikowitz; 
advertising specialty and calendar job- 
bers, Mr. Geiger; thermometer manufac. 
turers, Edgar Marshall; advertising spe- 
cialty manufacturers selling to jobbers, 
Charles A. Voss; celluloid specialty 
manufacturers, J. B. Carroll; cloth spe- 
cialty manufacturers, Ray Bernard; 
twelve sheet manufacturers, Mr. Geiger, 
and leather specialty manufacturers, H. 
B. Hardenburg. 

Metal specialty manufacturers, Frank 
Chase; calendar manufacturers selling 
to jobbers, Joseph Hoover, calendar pad 
manufacturers, George W. Goes, chair- 
man and exclusive calendar manufac: 
turers, T. R. Gerlich, chairman. 

September 24, orning: Discussion 
meeting on the subject, “Reducing Turn- 
over in the Sales Force,’ presiding of- 
ficer, Reid Wilkin, sales manager Amer 
ican Art Works and chairman sales 
managers’ department. Address by C. 
K. Woodbridge, president of the Dic- 
taphone Sales Corporation, New York, 
and president of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World. 

A. Eberhart, former Governor of 
Minnesota, will be the principal speaker 
at the annual dinner which will be held 
on September 23. 


R. L. Houghton Joins The 


Atlantic Publications 
Richard L. Houghton, formerly with 
the Chicago office of the Macfadden 
Publications, Inc., representing Sport- 
life, has joined the Chicago office of 
The Atlantic Publications, where he will 

represent the Youth’s Companion. 


convention 


Underwear Account for 


Bruce Morgan 
The Burkland Knitting Works, Inc, 
Chicago, manufacturer of infants’ and 
children’s underwear, has appoint 
The Bruce Morgan Company, hicago 
advertising agency, to direct its adver 
tising. Women’s magazines will be used. 
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Make a mental note to get 
Scribner’s at the next news- 
stand you pass, and ask to have 
a copy saved for you regularly 


Scribner’ 


Magazine—Illustrated—Now on the Stands 








“A Good Mixer 
and a Straight Republican” 


Who is President 
Cook? 


Where is Harmonia 
College? 


Whom had Carol Park 
in mind when she 
wrote her satirical 
sketch, published in 
the September Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine? 


Harmonia’s slogan is 
“Every Alumna a Po- 
tential Mother.” 


Dr. Cook is made presi- 
dent because he’s a 
“good mixer and a 


straight Republican.” 
Do you know him? 


It’s one of those bits 
which make Scribner's 
Magazine so much 
alive. 


It is only one of the 
twenty interesting fea- 
tures in the September 
Scribner’s Magazine, 
full of entertainment, 
richly illustrated by 
fifty drawings and pho- 
tographs, covering the 
field of all your inter- 
ests. 








Scribner’s (have you noticed the 


always. Real illustrations. Maybe 


in our pages now and then. 


word) Illustrated. It has been so 
art directors might find a new one 


ONE OF THE QUALITY GROUP 
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New England Adver- 
tisers to Relate Their 
Experiences 


RRANGEMENTS for the an- 

nual convention of the New 
England District of the Associ- 
ated Advertising Clubs of the 
World are practically completed. 
This district, of which Frederick 
W. Bliss, of Providence, is chair- 
man, includes Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. The 
convention will be held at Spring- 
field, Mass., on 
October 11, 12 
and 13. 

One of the prin- 
cipal topics as- 
signed for discus- 
sion at the meet- 
ing, which will 
take place at the 
afternoon session 
on October 13, is 
“New England 
Advertising Suc- 
cesses and How 
They Got There.” 
Representatives from five out- 
standing New England concerns 
will tell how their concerns have 
reached the positions which they 
now hold. These will be H. Ron- 
ald Carter, superintendent, the 
William Carter Company, Carter’s 
Underwear; Watson M. Gordon, 
advertising director, S. D. Warren 
Paper Company; Harold C. Keith, 
president, Geo. E. Keith Co., 
Walk-Over shoes; Earl G. Man- 
ning, general agent, John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
and H. C. Ray, advertising man- 
ager, American Optical Company. 
This session will be under the 
chairmanship of Willard  F. 
Rogers, president of the Advertis- 
ing Club of Hartford. 

While particular emphasis will 
be placed upon the merchandis- 
ing activities of New England 
industries, delegates attending the 
meeting also will learn of the ex- 
periences of concerns in other ter- 
ritories whose representatives will 
address them. Francis M. Waters, 
general chairman of the conven- 
tion committee, has received ac- 


FREDERICK W. BLISS 
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ceptances from nearly all those 
invited to speak. The program 
follows: 


October 11, Evening: ‘Selling the 
Churches.” Reverend Laurence Breed 
Walker, Saco, Me. . 

October 12, Morning: Wallace E, 
Dibble, president of the Springfield 
Club, will be chairman, Address of Wel. 
come by Mayor Parker, of Springfield, 
and response by Frederick W. Bliss, 
chairman, New England _ District. 

“Organized Advertising,” C. ‘ 
Woodbridge, president, Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs; ‘‘Future of Retail Ad. 
vertising,” Sheldon R. Coons, director 
of sales and_ publicity, Gimbel Bros, 
New York; “Building a $500,000 Busi. 
ness in a Town of 5,000 People,” Rob. 
ert J. Murray, Murray Company, 
Honesdale, Pa., and “The Retailer's 
Most Important Advertising Medium, 
the Salespeople,” Harold Whitehead, 
Brewer & Company, Worcester, Mass. 
hairman, Edward Fay, 
president, Town Criers, Providence. 
“Better Business,” Louis E. Kirstein, 
vice-president, Wm. Filene’s Sons Com. 
pany, Boston; “Direct Mail Advertis. 
ing,” Charles R. Weirs, assistant vice- 
president, National Shawmut Bank, 
Boston, and president of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association; “Big 
Town Advertising with Small Town 
Facilities,’ Ernest C. Hastings, Cald- 
well Store, Inc., Washington, Pa.; “Get- 
ting the Most Out of Your Store 
Windows,” Joseph D. Nathan, presi- 
dent, Gross Strauss Co., Worcester, and 
“How a Retailer Can Profit by the 
Manufacturers’ dvertising,’”’ Albert 
W. Vining, Vining & Borrner, Spring- 
field 


October 13, Morning: 
Marion Brown, president, advertising 
Women’s Club of Boston. ‘Staging a 
Store Event,” Arthur Neff, advertising 
manager Meekins, Packard & Wheat, 
Inc., Springfield; “Building Good-Will,” 
Arthur Freeman, president, Freeman- 
Smart Company, Chicago; ‘Survey of 
the New England Industry,” Professor 
E. H. Schell; “The New England Con- 
ference,” John Lawrence, chairman 
of the executive committee of The 
New England Conference. 

All meetings will be held in the Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. The annual dinner 
will be held at the Hotel Kimball on 
the evening of October 13. William E. 
Lester will be chairman. 


Afternoon: 


Chairman, 


Hoe Account for Allentown 
Agency 
The F. H. Reichard Manufacturing 
Company, Bangor, Pa., Magic Weeder 
hoes, has appointed the Shankweiler 
Advertising Agency, Inc., Allentown, 
Pa., to direct its advertising. 


Joins New York “Evening 
Post” 


J. Frederick Bohmfalk has joined the 
New York Evening Post. He will de- 
vote his attention to book advertising. 
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Frank Presbrey 


Company’s letter, printed below, is 
one of the many received from agen- 
cies and advertisers now using space 
in the Fifth Avenue coaches. We 
have put them in circular form and 
will send a copy of the circular upon 
request. 





Along with this letter came a five 
year contract for advertising space in 
the Fifth Avenue coaches: They 
wrote 


“We welcome this opportunity of 
getting Roger & Gallet before the 
attention of your very excellent 
readers.” 

J. C. BULL, 
Frank Presbrey Company. 


(The Frank Presbrey Company place the 
advertising of two of their clients in the 
coaches. ) 


Circulars, rate cards, and statistics sent 
upon request. 


Agency Commission 13%. 
Cash Discount 3%. 


JoHN H. LivinGsTON, JR. 


Advertising Space in the Fifth Avenue 
Coaches. 
425 Fifth Avenue New York 


Phone Caledonia 0260 
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VV | ANUFACTURERS whose largest 
. markets lie in the Middle Atlantic 
States will want these facts when planning their 
advertising schedule for 1926. These states 
include New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland and District of Columbia. 


| ‘ERE are to be found 1,314 retail furni- 

ture and homefurnishings stores rated 
over $30,000 and 2,125 witha $15,000 or better 
rating. The current A.B.C. reports show 
that Furniture Record has 2,191 net paid sub- 
scribers in this same territory. 


C2 IXTY-FOUR per cent of all these dealers 
\/ rated $30,000 and over read Furniture 
Record. Its closest competitor* is read by 54 
per cent of them. Each dealer subscribes, 
on an average, to 3.11 journals. 


*Name on request. 


For More ‘Than 95 ‘Years The Nal 
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7 HEN asked which journal they received 
\\ was their first choice, 64 per cent of 
Furniture Record’s readers named it as the 
leading publication they read. But 15 per 
cent of the other journal’s readers named 
that publication as being of most interest. 


HESE data were secured by an organiza- 
tion, located in Cleveland, Ohio, which 
recently completed a comprehensive survey 
of both retailers and consumers in this field. 


“HERE is no other way you can get your 
message straight to these merchants so 
effectively for so small an expense. Furniture 
Record is used by national advertisers and 
others who have a reputation for being 
“hard-boiled” buyers, because it does its work 
well and carries out its part of the campaign. 


7E can supply you with information 
\ ' regarding other sections of the country 
or will gladly go into detail regarding con- 
ditions in this particular section if you desire. 
Just write us. 


FURNITURE RECORD 


A Magazine of Better Merchandising 
for ‘Home Furnishing Merchants 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


A. B. C.—Periodical Publishing Company, Publishers—A. B. P. 


Magazine of the Furniture Trade 
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Lhe business. P aner 


For nearly 

forty years 
DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING 
has been a 
dependable source 
of new ideas 

for every person 
in the plumbing 
and heating 
industry. 


Member: Ad. B. C. and A. B. P., Inc. 








DOMESTIC ENGINEERING PUBLICATIONS 
1900 Prairie AVENUE 


DomEsTIc ENGINEERING DomMESTIC ENGINEERING 
CHicaco CATALOG Dinectory 
[<) Ss 


ESTABLISHED ‘i689 











Chain Grocers See Need for 
National Advertising 


Recognize Importance of Selling Themselves to Women as Solution of 
the Home Food Problem 


HERE is a very strong possi- 

bility that in the not too 
distant future the great bulk of 
the chain grocery stores of the 
country will be participating ac- 
tively in a nation-wide campaign 
of advertising. The chain grocer 
needs good-will and he is beginning 
to realize it. He needs to be better 
understood by the community he 
serves and by other elements in the 
grocery trade. National advertis- 
ing, it was agreed by the owners 
of some 25,000 groceries who met 
at the annual convention of the 
National Chain Stores Grocers’ 
Association held in Chicago last 
week, offers the readiest and most 
economical way of selling the 
chain grocery on a big scale. 

What the chain store wants most 


right now is to be told how to 


advertise. These owners and ex- 
ecutives, who, in less than a 
decade have put the retailing of 
foodstuffs on a new basis in this 
country, admitted that someone 
must show them how to win Mrs. 
America’s attention and approval. 
They know that the price appeal 
gets her attention. But they be- 
lieve that the chain grocery has 
much more to talk about than 
simply low prices. Consequently, 
they are ready to —_ to projects 
for building good- -will 

The association did not formally 
commit itself to any advertising 
program at the convention last 
week. Nevertheless, leading mem- 
bers, including M. B. Skaggs, the 
head of a chain operating in a 
dozen Western States and president- 
elect of the association, urged that 
institutional advertising be under- 
taken without delay and pledged 
their financial support to it. Others 
urged that advertising could be 
used to make the public at large 
realize that today the chain grocery 
is the closest approach to a solu- 
tion to the food problem of an 
increasing number of people. No 
opinions hostile to advertising 
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were voiced on the convention 
floor. 

The question of advertising did 
not come up for discussion until 
the convention clocks were striking 
the eleventh hour. For nearly 
three days there had been discus- 
sion of a wide range of topics 
dealing with operating policies, 
wastes, personnel and management. 
Henry C. Bohack of H. C. Bohack, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., had told 
the convention that of 1,500,000 
chain stores in the United States 
only 100,000 are making a fair 
profit. Four hundred thousand 
more, he said, are just getting 
by and the remainder are losing 
money. There is a chain store 
now to every seventeen families 
and the chains are growing at just 
about double the rate of popula- 
tion increase. 


TOO MANY BRANCHES 


C. F. Adams of the John T. 
Connor Company, Boston, also 
touched on this matter of expan- 
sion. He pointed out that, in many 
cases, chain stores are opening 
up branches where there is no 
real need for them. The intelli- 
gent closing of stores is better than 
the unintelligent opening of new 
stores, he said, because it shows a 
trend toward economy in over- 
head expense. Mr. Adams presided 
at the convention sessions on ac- 
count of the illness of J. M. Fly, 
president of the association. 

In bringing up the subject of 
advertising, Mr. Adams expressed 
his opinion that it is time that 
the chain grocers begin to make 
definite advertising plans. Data 
ought to be gathered and an ad- 
vertising program shaped at once 
he said. 

What the chain grocery can 
hope to accomplish with advertis- 
ing falls into several divisions, 
various members of the association 
believe. These divisions are some- 
what as follows: 
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| John Clayton Sow assfje: 


R. CLAYTON joins the Munder organization 
believing the combination offers a great op- 
r | portunity for finest printing to augment thoughtful 
sales development plans. 

He is a keen analyst, expert on lay-out and color, 
and a good copy writer. 

Produced campaign for Chicago Association of 
Commerce's most successful membership drive; 
created selling literature for Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing Association (still being used), White-Stokes 
Co., Chicago Paper Co., Ditto Inc., Giant Grip 
Mfg. Co., and many others. 

Does bright and inspiring work as house maga- 
zine editor; is a successful writer for all types of 
businesses and organizations. 

Was a member of the Board of Governors and 
first secretary of the Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation. 

Speaker of national reputation, having made 
prize speech at Milwaukee Convention. Will ad- 
dress Salesmen’s and Dealers’ Conventions as part | 
of selling campaign. Always inspiring! | 

| 


POLPO6O 
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This advertisement contributed by Norman T. A. Munder & Co. 


| 8TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


( OF THE DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING ASSO- 
| CIATION, MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON 


OCTOBER 28 + 29 + 30 | 


The most important Sales and Marketing Convention of 1925 
Where Buyer and Seller will discuss their Problems for 1926 | 
| 


WE WELCOME YOU TO OUR BOOTHS NOS. 49 AND 50 | 


= 
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\SSOqqTED 
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— orman T. A. Munder 











— and Company, Inc. 


HEREVER fine printing is discussed, the 
name of Munder invariably injects itself as 
symbolizing the highest type of craftsmanship. 

So unusual is the conception, so superb the exe- 
cution, that “Made by Munder”’ inevitably is fol- 
lowed by ‘‘Get Munder to Make It!” 

Working with the creative intelligence of Mr. 
Munder is a staff of craftsmen constantly interpret- 
ing his ideas. 

Nowhere is more thought given to the beginning 
of things—nowhere is more careful attention con- 
stantly focussed on their growth clear to the end. 

There is an inspiration in the large, airy offices; a 
definite spirit of thoughtful care in the appoint- 
ment of the plant. Ample accommodation for busi- 
ness and committee meetings, with a notable libra- 
ry of many hundreds of volumes. 

The famous agency, N. W. Ayer and Son, of Phil- 
adelphia, told the Chesapeake and Potomac Tele- 
phone Company, ‘‘Better have Munder set those 
ads."’ And they did! 

National advertisers the country over are bein; 
cared for by this house. 

In the execution of finest printing, ‘From just 
hundreds to carloads,”’ is a phrase that can be ap- 
plied literally. 


A notable booklet,** Pre-Alphabet Days,"’ will be cheer- 


fully sent to executives when requested on their letter paper. 


v v 


NORMAN T. A. MUNDER & CO. 


Sales Promotion by Mail 
109 MARKET PLACE * BALTIMORE 


America’s Finest Printing 


| 
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1. By local advertising the 
stores can sell themselves to their 
own communities. This is already 
being done to some extent but 
there is no co-ordinated, large- 
scale plan in use. Much advertis- 
ing here is not intelligently done. 
Suggestions, copy and plans from 
some central source would simpli- 

this advertising problem for 

e individual store. 

2. Advertising can sell the 
stores and the chain method of 
distributing to their own personnel. 
There is a big and costly turnover 
of employees in this field of selling. 
The opportunity that the chain 
store offers as a vocation is not 
appreciated. 

Advertising can sell the 
chain store to the grocery trade. 
Other branches of the grocery 
trade have been hostile to the 
chains, partly because they have 
never understood them. Many 
manufacturers have not wanted to 
sell to chain stores until recently. 

4. Institutional advertising on a 
national scale can sell women on 
the chain store idea and how it is 
the answer to their food problems. 

Just before the final gavel fell 
on the convention, Frank D. 
Bristley, vice-president of the 
Royal Baking Powder Company 
and president of the American 
Grocery Specialty Manufacturers’ 
Association, predicted that the 
successful grocers of tomorrow 
would be those who confine their 
efforts to distributing food prod- 
ucts and leave it to those in the 
business of manufacturing to 
supply the brands and create the 
demand for them. Extracts from 
his speech appear elsewhere in this 
issue. 

The association elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing 
year: President, M. B. Skaggs, 
Portland, Oreg.; Ist vice-president, 
F. W. Albrecht, Akron, Ohio; 2nd 
vice-president, H. G. Hill, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; 3rd _ vice-president, 
F. K. Mason, Paterson, N. J.; 
secretary-treasurer, Alfred  H. 
Beckmann, New York. 


The Lakeland, Fla., Chamber of Com- 
merce has appointed I. Parrish in 
charge of advertising, succeeding J. L. 
Morris, resigned. 
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New York Printers to Conduct 
Educational Courses 


The New York Employing Printers 
Association, Inc., has completed its edu- 
cational program for the fall term, 
which begins October 13. Practically 
every form of printing activity, from 
apprenticeship to management, will be 
included in the courses to be given. In 
their relation to the printing industry 
the courses will cover the following: 
Advertising, selling, cost finding, esti. 
mating, accounting and modern pprint- 
ing methods. 

course in business printing will be 
conducted in conjunction with Columbia 
University and a course in applied de. 
sign in printing in conjunction with the 
Mechanics Institute. Schools for com. 
posing room apprentices and printing 
pressmen also will be conducted in co- 
operation with the unions. 

Among the instructors who will di- 
rect these courses are: Robert E. Ram- 
say, Joseph Guiney, Federal Printing 
Company; James S. Martin, advertising 
director export department, Remington 
Typewriter Company; Henry Beierle, 
and John Clyde Oswald, managing di- 
rector of the association. 


New Accounts for Los Angeles 
Agency 

Britton & Chadwick, Los Angeles 
advertising agency, have been appointed 
by the Bartlett-Nu-Product Corporation, 
Azusa, Calif., to direct the advertising 
of its new line of food products. Busi- 
ness papers and magazines will be used. 

The Tile & Mantel Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation of America has also appointed 
Britton & Chadwick to direct the ad- 
vertising of its twenty-third annual con- 
vention which is to be held at Los 
Angeles in February, 1926. Trade-paper 
and direct-mail campaigns are _ being 
planned. 


Wurlitzer Piano Accounts for 
Sweeney & James Agency 
The Wurlitzer Grand Piano Com- 

pany, DeKalb, IIl., and the Rudolph 

Wurlitzer Manufacturing Company, 

North Tonawanda, N. Y., have placed 

their advertising accounts with The 

Sweeney & James Company, Cleveland 

advertising agency. 


R. J. Blake with “Power 
Farming” 


_ Robert J. Blake has become adver- 
tising manager of Power Farming, De- 
troit, with headquarters at Chicago. He 


American Thresh- 
Wis., as Western 


formerly with 
Madison, 


was 
erman, 
manager. 


Joins Macfadden 


Norval Fortson has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of The Macfadden Unit, 
New York. 
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We Started 
At The Top And We 
Stayed There 


TART at the bottom of the 

ladder, and you'll wind up at 
the top—washing windows, may- 
be. Since elevators were invented, 
there’s nothing to that climb-rung- 
by-rung stuff. We began with 
the fixity of purpose to set up 
the standard in setting up. To- 
day, the subject of composition 
en gala may hardly be broached 
by and to advertising men unless 
our name is specified or implied. 
Big jobs come to us as a matter 
of common knowledge of our un- 
common ability to handle them 
without whittling down quality 
to speed up delivery. And—the 
wise little job, heedful of the 
Titanic oak nestling within the 
tiny acorn, will follow the big job. 
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CHARLES DANIEL FREY 
ADVERTISING 


INCORPORATED 


30 
NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


Serving 
Crane Co, 
Tue Simmons Company 
Tue CuicaGo TriBuNB 
S. Karpen & Bros. 


eA COMPLETE ADVERTISING SERV- 
ICE THAT COUNTS NO DETAIL OF 
A CLIENT’S ADVERTISING TOO 
SMALL TO RECEIVE ADEQUATE AND 
INTELLIGENT TREATMENT 
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Help Retailers Need from Salesmen 
and from Advertising Copy 


Some Conclusions by a Successful Merchant, Banker and Manufacturer 
from Years of Study on Causes of Retail Failure 


Based on an interview by Albert E. Haase with 


R. E. Kennington 


R. E. 


President, Kennington 


Company 


, Union Department 


Store, Bankers-Bond 


& Trust Co., Bankers & Merchants Fire Insurance Company, and Central Whole- 
sale Company and Chairman of the Board of the Merchants Bank & Trust Company, 
of Jackson, Miss. 


«JTF I took a day laborer to a 

cross-roads village and asked 
him if he wanted to start a general 
store at that spot he would answer 
‘sure’ without a moment of hesita- 
tion. I could get that same answer 
from almost any ordinary mortal 
in this country. In fact, I am sure 
that there is not an American 
loose who doesn’t think of himself 
as a first-rate merchant.” 

This statement and what fol- 
lows comes from — * 
Kennington, of Jackson, Miss., 
who for more than twenty years 
has made it part of his business 
to understand why retailers fail. 
And while he has been gather- 
ing that information he has been 
building up business interests that 
include the ownership of three 
department stores, a wholesale dry 
goods house, a string of theatres 
and of a manufacturing plant. He 
also has found time to be chair- 
man of the board of the largest 
bank in Mississippi; president of 
another bank; a director of a rail- 
road company, and an officer of a 
fire insurance company. Even now 
we don’t believe we have cata- 
logued half of his business in- 
terests. We looked a bit further in 
a study of his varied interests and 
found that he had served on a 
committee of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce to study 
distribution costs, and that he has 
been a member of the Board of 
the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association for some years. 

A banker told us of Mr. Ken- 
nington’s penchant for digging 


into the causes for retail failure. 
Incidentally, we found from the 
same banker that Mr. Kennington 
was one of the very few operators 
of department stores who made a 
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profit in the buyer’s market of 
1920. 

We told Mr. Kennington that 
we believed manufacturers selling 
through retailers would be bene- 
fitted in knowing some of the 
conclusions that he had reached in 
his study of causes for retail 
failures. We found him willing 
to talk on the subject as a banker; 
for from that standpoint, he is, of 
course, greatly interested in pre- 
venting business failures. 

He proposed that the subject be 
discussed from a_ constructive 
angle—“How manufacturers could 
make better merchants of re- 
tailers.” 


THE ORIGIN OF RETAIL FAILURES 


Then followed his statement, al- 
ready quoted, to the effect that al- 
most every American believes that 
he has the inherent ability to be- 
come a great merchant. “This 
condition, he said, makes for a great 
inflow into retail trade of people 
who are unprepared or ill-equipped 
to carry on business of any kind. 
These people know scarcely a 
thing about conducting a business. 
They have no idea about the value 
of figures and facts. They never 
know where they stand. And they 
are apt to fail without knowing 
they are failing or why. 

“What can be done about this? 
How can this situation be changed 
to the advantage of the retailer and 
the manufacturer?” There are 
two basic lines of action for the 
manufacturer, according to Mr. 
Kennington. The first calls for the 
ending of the indiscriminate set- 
ting-up of any Tom, Dick or 
Harry as a retailer by manufac- 
turers and wholesalers. The manu- 
facturer or wholesaler who thinks 
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that he must have a retail outlet 
in a certain town for his product 
even at the cost of establishing a 
new retail store should investigate 
the man he proposes to put into the 
retail business and should carefully 
survey the prospects for his 
products in that town. “The best 
way to do this,” says Mr. 
Kennington, “is through the local 
banks and the real merchants of 
the town. A shoe or a millinery 
manufacturer could easily find out 
from the banks in Jackson, Miss., 
that very few retailers have ever 
been able to make a success of an 
exclusive shoe store or a millinery 
shop in the State of Mississippi. 
Conditions are against such types 
of retail stores. Manufacturers or 
wholesalers who spend money and 
time trying to establish such stores 
without first looking up past ex- 
perience on such attempts are only 
inviting inevitable financial losses 
for themselves.” 


HOW TO REACH DEALERS 


The second line of action sug- 
gested by Mr. Kennington calls for 
a helping hand that makes business 
men out of many of the retailers 
in the country. In such work, he 
points out, the manufacturer has 
several avenues of approach. He 
has his own salesmen; his house- 
organ and other direct-mail matter 
and the advertising pages of 
business publications that reach 
the field in which he is selling. 
There are many allies, he also 
points out, who will help him 
utilize those avenues of approach. 
Banks and the associations of 
professional accountants are natural 
allies. In order to sell more of 
their services profitably bankers 
and accountants are anxious to see 
retailers become business men. 

There is also the private com- 
pany selling services or mechanical 
products designed to make a re- 
tailer a more efficient business man. 
The National Cash Register Com- 
pany, the Remington Cash Register 
organization, Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, the Elliott- 
Fisher Company, Library Bureau, 
and Yawman & Erbe are a few 
examples. A desire on the part of 
a retailer to be a better business 
man creates a greater market for 
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their products. Such companies, of 
course, are arousing that desire at 
all times. They would, naturally 
welcome the opportunity to join 
forces with manufacturers of 
products such as_ food, clothing, 
drugs, etc., in making business men 
out of retailers. 

There are the editorial pages of 
the trade papers. The manufac- 
turer can encourage the trade 
paper to help the retailer and can 
actually help it help the retailer 
by placing genuine information at 
its disposal. The business paper 
can reciprocate with needed and 
helpful information obtained from 
its editorial and business research 
work on request. 

The United States Government 
is another ally. Help can be had 
from the Department of Com- 
merce and from bureaus and com- 
missions. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission, for example, published 
for the benefit of retailers of the 
country a _ practical pamphlet 
headed “System of Accounts for 
Retail Merchants.” 

The United States Chamber of 
Commerce and_ certain local 
chambers of commerce and mer- 
chants associations are interested 
in lifting the retailer to higher 
business levels. The Domestic 
Distribution Department of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has published the results of 
several studies of retailing in book- 
let and pamphlet form. Among 
several such _ publications _ the 
following three might be cited: 

(1) “Retailers’ Expenses” —a 
booklet that makes it possible for 
owners of grocery stores; depart- 
ment stores; jewelry stores; shoe 
stores; hardware stores; specialty 
shops; drug stores and clothing 
shops to compare their expense 
figures with the standards for their 
respective fields. In that publica- 
tion they can get the average ex- 
pense in any one of the fields 
mentioned on items such as rent; 
salaries and wages; advertising; 
depreciation, bad debts; _ office 
supplies, and heat, light and power. 

2) “Merchandise Turnover 
and Stock Control”—a pamphlet 
that talks clearly on “turnover” 
and that endeavors to show the re- 
tailer the importance of “knowing 
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How the Estimator of a Big Print Shop 
Selects Paper 


was one of New York’s big print —— The esti- 
mator is a mighty busy man. His office has every 
time-saving device. There on his desk I spied the 
Strathmore 4-Group Chart. “Do you use it often?” I 
asked him. “You bet Ido,” he replied. “I am using it 
on a job right now.” Hlere’s the job and here’s the 
paper he selected. 


WHICH PAPER? 


oz The Strathmore 4-Croup Plan | 
Tells 


0“ 

Monotype 
Half tono and 
line plates. 


(See schedule 
attached) 











Cover printed 
in two colors. 
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The job was a catalog for a 4-Group Chart. At once he 

wholesale jewelry organization. turned to the Distinguished 
customer wanted some- Group. He selected Old Strat- 

thing very fine—a Distinguished ford Parchment for the cover 

catalog. and lining, and old Stratiord 
The estimator picked up the Book for the text pages. 


Out came the Strathmore Handbook. The estimator thumbed the pages. 
Swiftly he decided the right weight and color. Down went the specifications. 
Cover: —Old Stratford Parchment, Beige, Antique, 20% x26— Heavyweight. 
Lining: — Lightweight ditto. Text:—Old Stratford Book, White, Wove, 
High Plate Finish, 25 x 38—80 Ib. 

You, too, can save time in selecting paper. Just sign your name to the 


coupon and Strathmore will send you your 4-Group Chart and the Strathmore 
Handbook. 


i... 


{ STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, Mrrtineacve, Mass. 
Please send the 4-Group Plan Card in the following sizes : — 
Desk Size FileSize Also send the Handbook [1] 





Name 
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what is taking place while it is 
taking place.” 

(3) “Planning Your Business 
Ahead”—a booklet that explains in 
detail how the proprietor of a small 
retail store can endeavor to fore- 
cast his entire business a year 
ahead. Charts explain each step. 
From it a retailer who has never 
before kept even single entry 
record, can construct a satisfactory 
system of bookkeeping. 

The United States Chamber of 
Commerce is anxious to get this 
material to retailers. It sends single 
copies free of charge, to anyone 
on request. For additional copies 
it makes a nominal charge of three 
cents each. 

The association of which the in- 
dividual manufacturer is a mem- 
ber can help. It can extend the 
work it is doing for its industry 
to a study of ways and means of 
making the retailer in that industry 
more efficient as a merchant and 
business man. 

Retailers’ associations must by no 
means be overlooked. Speaking 


from his experience as a member 


and director of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, Mr. 
Kennington demonstrated with the 
record of that association the latent 
power that such organizations have 
for bettering the condition of the 
retailer. 

Facts and figures on the retail 
business in several fields have been 
gathered by educational institutions 
such as the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration 
and should be inquired into and 
used by manufacturers. 

Most of the information and 
help that manufacturers can tap 
at sources such as those described 
above can be best transmitted to 
the retailer through salesmen in 
Mr. Kennington’s opinion. 

The manufacturers’ salesman, 
Mr. Kennington holds, is the best 
medium through which to work 
for better retailers. He says: 
“Manufacturers, especially national 
advertisers, are losing sight of 
this fact. There is a distinct ten- 
dency on the part of some national 
advertisers to employ a lower 
grade of salesmen. In certain 
cases I have noticed marked con- 
trasts between the type of sales- 
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men representing non-advertised 
lines and those representing adver- 
tised goods. It seems that there 
are national advertisers who feel 
that they can rely solely on their 
advertising to make sales and 
consequently feel that their repre- 
sentative need be only an order 
taker. 


THE PROPER ATTITUDE FOR MANU- 
FACTURERS TO TAKE 


“In the long run any retailer's 
business will go to the salesmen 
who help him most in making a 
success of his store. The manufac- 
turer and the wholesaler should 
pick men who can carry ideas on 
administration, financial manage- 
ment, and the general conduct of 
a retail business to retailers, that 
need such information. They 
shouldn’t come like Greeks bearing 
gifts. They shouldn’t come as dic- 
tators. They should never use the 
threat ‘if you don’t use this plan 
we'll switch our line to some other 
dealer... They should get an at- 
titude that says: We realize that 
you, Mr. Retailer, are one of many 
partners in our business and we 
need your help and you need ours. 
They should always realize that 
overselling a retailer is one of the 
prime causes of failure and is an 
economic waste, and that when 
they oversell they are not treating 
the retailer as a partner. 

“Let them tell the retailer of 
general trade conditions and of 
good ideas they have seen in other 
stores, but be sure that they get 
over ideas on more fundamental 
matters. The great majority of 
retailers don’t know what a bank 
can do for them. The right kind 
of salesman can impress upon 
a retailer the idea that he doesn't 
have to horrow money from a bank 
in order to get it to work with 
him. He can show him how to 
deal with a bank so that when the 
time comes he will be in a better 
position to get consideration for a 
loan from the bank. In some cases 
he may even see the necessity to 
point out to a retailer the wisdom 
of opening an account in a 
in New York City or some other 
large metropolitan centre so as 
to be prepared for the day when he 
may want to borrow more money 
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| “Ivs Difficult | 
for Girls” 


a new serial by 


Dorothy Black 


beginning in our December issue 











Henry Holt & Company, say of her: “In Dorothy 
Black, the publishers believe they have made a great 
discovery. She belongs to the literary family of 
Eleanor Hallowall Abbott, ‘Elizabeth’ Temple Bailey, 
aud Gene Stratton Porter. Her first serial, ‘Ro- 
mance—The Loveliest Thing,’ appeared in Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and her short stories have been ac- 


cepted by The Delineator and The Pictorial Review.” 


One of the secrets of our leadership in the Small 
Town magazine field is that we give to our subscxibers 


Good Fiction 


(First Serial Rights) 


There is no way to attain reader confidence except 
by making a real investment in high grade editorial 


content. 


People’s Popular Monthly 


Des Moines, Iowa 
CARL C. PROPER, Publisher GRAHAM STEWART, Adv. Director 


1,000,000 Circulation 
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The Situation in 


Des Moines 


JANUARY 


FEBRUARY MARCH APRIL 


DAILY CAPITAL 
GAIN FoR 
7 MQNTHS 


-— AVERAGE LINEAGE 


When you buy advertising in Des Moines, first 
observe where Des Moines’ own advertisers place 
their business. 


In the first 7 months of this year, the Des 
Moines Capital has increased 41,785 lines in 
local advertising alone. During the same period, 
the other evening paper showed a loss in local 
advertising of over 235,000 lines. Des Moines’ 
advertisers watch results carefully and buy 
space accordingly. The Capital alone will de- 
liver any national advertiser the Des Moines 
market. No other Des Moines newspaper or 
newspapers can do more. 


EVENING 
LOSS 
MONTHS 


The Des Moines Capital 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE 
Representatives 
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than his local bank can let him 
have. 

“A salesman,’ he _ continued, 
“cannot be expected to give advice 
offhand on an accounting question. 
He can, however, bring up the 
suggestion of getting the services 
of a certified public accountant, or 
he can offer to get light on some 
accounting problem at the home 
office. 

“He can spread knowledge on 
the right way to take an inven- 
tory; by showing the benefits of 
recording goods on hand at retail 
prices. All that he has to do to 
put over the idea is to explain to 
the retailer that since he knows 
what his stock is worth at cost 
if he will inventory it at its retail 
selling price he can soon determine 
what he wants to spend to sell that 
stock according to profits desired.” 

A number of other matters per- 
taining to the administration and 
management of a retail business 
that a salesman can advise or 
counsel on, were touched on by 
Mr. Kennington. The value of a 
one-price system, rigidly adhered 


to, was one subject on which a 
salesman should continually talk, 


according to Mr. Kennington. 
“When a salesman is on that sub- 
ject he should tell a retailer to 
discard the use of symbols on his 
price tags,” says Mr. Kennington. 
“The public takes a symbol to 
mean that there is another price 
besides the one quoted to them. 
All prices should be plainly 
marked. Manufacturers who don’t 
realize the importance of this sub- 
ject are out of touch with the 
retail trade. When I was start- 
ing in business all of my clerks 
would come running to me when- 
ever they were about to lose a 
sale, with a story that they could 
make the sale if a lower price 
were set. I stopped this, by tell- 
ing them to get their pay envelope 
and hat and coat when they asked 
me that question the next time.” 
Then there was the subject of 
credit. “The retailer should be 
taught to protect the credit he 
receives and gives. There is no 
end of help that the salesman can 
give the retailer on this matter of 
credit. The story on credits that 
he must always hammer home to a 
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retailer if he wants that retailer 
to stay in business, is this, ‘When 
you give credit to a customer you 
are really going to your cash 
drawer and handing that customer 
actual hard cash. Treat credit 
therefore, exactly the same way 
you would treat a loan made in 
currency out of your pocket or 
your till.’” 

The manufacturer’s house-organ 
and other direct-mail matter and 
his advertising copy in trade pub- 
lications, Mr. Kennington sees as 
important adjuncts to the salesman 
in the work of making business 
men of retailers. Each in its re- 
spective sphere has a distinct job. 
Pictures of factories, home offices 
and presidents in house-organs 
that for years have been giving 
way to space for merchandising 
ideas and plans can now give way 
entirely. The additional space that 
is then made available can be 
occupied by articles and infor- 
mation on the management of 
a retail business from a financial 
standpoint. 


ANGLES FOR TRADE COPY 


Advertising space in business 
papers can well be used for some 
time to come for the purpose oi 
giving help on the conduct of a 
retail business. Such copy can be 
a general invitation to those who 
need help to write and ask for 
it. Such copy can offer book- 
lets and pamphlets on subjects as 
“How to Take an Inventory:” 
“How to Keep a Set of Books,” 
“How to Keep a Cost Record,” 
“The Importance of Credit” and 
“How to Arrange a Store.” The 
sources of authoritative informa- 
tion on such subjects, trade paner 
editorial research; accountants’ 
associations, trade associations; the 
Federal Government, and_ the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce have already been indicated. 
Then too, there is the manufac- 
turer’s own accounting staff, or 
the firm of auditors that he em- 
ploys, which he can draw upon for 
material and information for such 
service for his retailers. 

In setting forth his ideas on the 
retailer’s need of help on financial 
and management problems it was 
not in Mr. Kennington’s mind to 
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discourage in any way the efforts 
that manufacturers have made to 
teach retailers how to sell goods. 
It was his opinion, however, that 
practically all attention has been 
centred on merchandising and no 
thought given to ways and means 
to make sure that the retailer could 
stay in business and make a profit 
so that he could continue to make 
use of the merchandising and sell- 
ing information that is being 
passed on to him. He would not 
suggest that the educational work 
of manufacturers that shows re- 
tailers how to sell be decreased in 
any degree. It was his purpose 
to point out, however, that the 
value of such work could be 
greatly enhanced and made more 
secure and lasting if equal atten- 
tion were given to the other foun- 
dation stones of _ retailing — 
knowledge of how to manage and 
finance a retail business. 

A short time ago, Harry M. 
Jewett, president of the Paige- 
Detroit Motor Car Company, made 
an enlightening statement on this 
subject in terms of this par- 
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ticular company’s experience, 

“Some years ago,” said Mr. 
Jewett, “I had an accounting sys- 
tem developed by one of the best 
accounting companies in __ the 
country, and put an auditor on the 
road to try it out. I soon found 
out I had a difficult task, as no 
dealer wishes to acknowledge he 
is not an efficient business man. 
However, I did find that one of 
our largest distributors had not 
closed their books in eighteen 
months. They knew they were 
not broke as they had in the banks 
a balance sufficient to pay all 
debts. After some persuasion we 
installed the system, and _ today 
they are one of our most success- 
ful distributors—a splendidly con- 
ducted establishment. 

“We are now installing the 
system as rapidly as possible in 
our distributing organizations. We 
have a system adaptable to any 
size business, and trained auditors 
to install it. The auditors, by com- 
parison between dealers with 
practically the same volume, can 
advise with them how each depart- 
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Success Bond 


ONTACT! There wasa time when 

success was largely influenced by 

personal contact. The business man 
served his patrons in person. 


Today, the business man serves a multi- 
tude of patrons whom he may never see. 
The man in Maine is asked to buy fruit 
from the man in California. The man in 
Massachusetts sells fish to the man in 
Colorado. But contact between these 
two extremes, though it may be on paper 
instead of in person, is still necessary to 
success. It is important that the paper 
truly expresses the character of those it 
represents. 


Success Bond is the ideal medium of 
contact between many a large company 
and its thousands of customers—a success- 
ful medium, winning respect and business 
for its users. Try it. 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 
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ment of their business should be 
conducted.” 

We quote Mr. Jewett’s state- 
ment to show that there is profit 
for manufacturers in Mr. Ken- 
nington’s suggestions on how to 
get more merchants and fewer 
storckeepers. 


Comet Rice Registers Its 
Slogan With “Printers’ Ink” 


SeapoarD Rice Mitiinc Co. 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Will you please register our s!ogan 
as follows: 
“Cooks Light, White and Flaky.” 
Kindly acknowledge receipt, letting 
us know at the same time whether you 
have any similar slogan registered for 
rice. 
SeapoarD Rice Miiiinc Co. 


H. H. Hudson Buys Interest 
in Florida Newspaper 


Henry H. Hudson, formerly a mem- 
ber of the advertising staff of the 
Cleveland Press, has purchased a con- 
trolling interest in the Titusville, Fila., 
Star Advocate. He had been with the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers for thir- 
teen years, having been located at Des 
Moines, Iowa, previous to joining the 
Press. 


Increase Reported in Number 
of Advertising Libraries 
There are almost 100 business and 
special libraries which contain books 
and data on advertising, according to 
the second survey just completed by the 
Special Libraries Association. This js 
an advance over the 1921 survey which 
revealed less than twenty I braries 
claiming to have material in this field, 
New York City is particularly strong in 
its collections of advertising data, but 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Detroit 
and other cities are evincing increasing 

interest. 

The results of the survey have been 
published in the form of a national 
directory of special libraries, compiled 
by May Wilson, librarian of the New 
York Merchant’s Association. 


D. P. Kingston to Lecture at 
Buffalo University 


Douglas P. Kingston, an account ex 
ecutive with the Buffalo office of Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., has been 
appointed to lecture on advertising at 
the evening sessions of the University 
of Buffalo. 


S. W. DeBeers Dead 
S. W. DeBeers, an advertising solicitor 
for the New York Daily Mirror, died at 
New York, on September 14. He was 
fifty-five years old. 
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A Tribute 


“It's a wonderful newspaper. 


“It prints all the news which is of interest to decent people. 
**A newspaper like the Transcript does not need to ‘talk’ qual- 


ity for it is quality exemplified. 


“The Transcript is an institution and the worth-while people 
of Boston and its rich suburbs are proud of it. 

“This intangible newspaper character is what makes adver- 
tising space in the Boston Transcript really worth much more 


per line per thousand 
paper in the United States.” 


than in almost any other news- 


« 


—JASON ROGERS in Advertisers Weekly. 


Boston Evening Transcript 
Highest Ratio of BUYERS to Readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. 
Boston New York Chicago 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Courtesy Nathan Straus & Sons, Inc. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING ~ 
THE NATION’S SHOP WINDOW 


cA word or two by James Wallen 
about the way to win a larger and 
more responsive audience 


Tue advertising sections of 
the periodicals are the streets 
of quality town. Every page 
is a show window, rich with 
the wares of all the world. 

The products of work- 
bench, loom and potter’s 
wheel all find in this cosmo- 
politan gallery a display 
place where millions of 
buyers leisurely study their 
splendor and merit. 

The makers of china and 
ogee are coming to the 
ore as advertisers in 


ee newspapers 
and direct mail pieces. 
They find an eager au- 
dience, because their 


pea are pictorial— 
ovely to look upon and al- 
ways arresting. 

The potters and importers 
have discovered that ‘*Your 
Story In Picture Leaves 
Nothing Untold.’’ And what 
is more the tale is told with 
fidelity and charm. 


The American Photo-Engravers 
Association is composed of men who 
are earnestly anxious to put their 
craftsmen to work for you—to have 
you join the company of those who 
find photo-engraving the direct 
route from factory, warehouse and 
store to home. 


7 A 


A copy of the Association 
booklet, “‘The Re-Lighted 
Lamp of Paul Revere,”’ will 
be sent you on request, as a 
token of the photo-engrav- 
ers’ pride in craft. 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
®ASSOCIATION® 


CENERAL OFFICES © 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK © CHICAGO 








Copyright, 1925, American Photo-Engravers Association 
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Greatest Volume in 


Dullest Month 


In the greatest August in advertising in 
the history of New York newspapers, 
The New York Times published 1,989,826 
agate lines—the largest volume ever 
published by a New York newspaper in 
the dullest mid-summer month. 


The aggregate published by The New York Times 
exceeded by 650,814 lines, or nearly 50%, the total 
published in the second New York newspaper, ex- 
ceeded by 894,020 lines the New York morning 
newspaper usually classed with The Times as to 
quality of circulation and was a gain over August, 
1924, of 337,934 lines, the largest gain of any New 
York newspaper, and more than twice the gain of 
the second newspaper in total volume of advertising. 


No other newspaper in the world ever published 
so large an amount of high class advertising in the 
month of August. 


This record volume of advertising in the slack 
business month of the year was free from objection 
able and questionable “catchpenny ” offers, and like 
all advertising in The New York Times, subject to 
censorship to protect the columns of The Times 
from those who misrepresent, raise false hopes and 
spread nets to catch the unwary. 
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Simmons Sales Jump with New 
Advertising Pressure 


Z. G. Simmons, president of The 
Simmons Company, Chicago, manufac- 
turer of beds and bedding, in an article 
which appeared in the September issue 
of Printers’ INK MontTHty, told how 
his company planned to put on additional 
advertising pressure during the second 
half of the year. One of the reasons 
for this extended effort was the belief, 
based on careful forecasting of business 
conditions, that the period to be covered 
by the advertising would be especially 
favorable. 

Although this advertising has been 
appearing only a month, e. Simmons 
says that it is producing tangible re- 
sults which prove definitely the wisdom 
of putting on additional pressure when 
a sober estimate of coming business 
conditions points to a favorable period. 
In this case, The Simmons Company 
launched its fall advertising several 
weeks in advance of the usual time. 
Mr. Simmons says, “Our unfilled order 
book is now at the high point since 1920 
and not one dollar of the orders is 
speculative. We just made our largest 
week’s delivery of shipments of the year, 
but in that same week our incoming 
orders exceeded shipments by $250,000. 
I believe that no small amount of this 
is due to the rapid success of our in- 
creased advertising.” 

The company is advertising in ninety- 
four cities in newspapers and in a lone 
list of magazines and trade publications. 
Simmons salesmen are carrying adver- 
tising portfolios which, when unfolded 
before the dealer, display rows of adver- 
tising proofs longer than the aisles in 
many a retail store. 

Mr. Simmons reports that the pres- 
sure of new business is so heavy that 
additional employees are being added 
right down through the organization and 
that, to take care of it, many depart- 
ments are being put on a double turn. 
“T never knew the business outlook to 
be so good as at present,’”’ Mr. Simmons 
said, adding that eins points to a 
record year in 1926 


W. B. Ryan Returns to East- 
ern Outfitting Company 


W. B. Ryan, for the last year agency 
contact director of the Portland, Oreg., 
Telegram, is now with the Eastern 
Outfitting Company, Portland, of which 
he was formerly advertising manager. 
He will be manager of a new store 
which this company is soon to open. 

James I. Jordan, for ten years with 
the advertising department of the Tele- 
gram, succeeds Mr. Ryan as agency 
contact director. 


Cotton Account for Montreal 
Agency 
The _Wabasso Cotton Company, 
Three Rivers, Que., has appointed A. 
McKim, Ltd., Montreal advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising. It is 
planned to use newspapers. 
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Good Copy 


is not 

the whole 
advertising 
team, 

but it plays 
a key 
position 





HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
INC. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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WHAT YOU WANT 


IS 
REAL BUYERS 


then present your prod- 
ucts to our 


2,946 SECRETARIES 
AND 52,000 
COMMITTEE WOMEN 


who are buying for 
521 buildings 
which we own 
287 which we rent 


267 residences 
which housed 
over 


522,000 guests last 
year 
281 cafeterias in 
which over 


2,000,000 meals were 


served 


239 summer camps 
to which over 
98,000 girls came 
they look for information 
to the 


ADVERTISING PAGES 
OF THE 
WOMANS PRESS 


THE OFFICIAL MAGAZINE 
OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


600 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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New York Agencies to Com. 
pete in Bowling Tournament 


_ Bowling tournaments among nine New 
York advertising agencies started on 
September 14 at the Hotel Shelton 
New York. The tournament will con. 
tinue through the winter months, A 
trophy will be awarded at the end to 
the winning agency team. This trophy 
will be competed for annually. D, W 
Vanderbilt, of The Erickson Company. 
Inc., and F. W. Callaway, of Frank 
Seaman, Inc., are members of a com. 
mittee in charge of prizes. 

_ The following agencies will take part 
in the tournament; Ruthrauff & Ryan 
Inc.; Sherman & Lebair, Inc.; Frank 
Seaman, Inc.; The Erickson Company 
Inc.; Albert Frank & Company, Inc.: 
Federal Advertising Agency, Inc: 
George Batten Company, Inc.; J. Walter 
Thompson Company, Inc., and Barton 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc. ; 





Court Restrains Infringing on 
Vivaudou Good-Will 


In a suit brought against Vivi, Inc., 
by V. Vivaudou, Inc., New York, the 
former comnany was enjoined from the 
use of Vivi separately or in combina- 
tion with any other words in connection 
with the advertising or sale of its toilet 
preparations. The company was also 
enjoined from using the words, “Vivau- 
dou” or “Victor Vivaudou” and the use 
of the photograph of Victor Vivaudou. 


H. R. Maxson Joins Thermio- 


dyne Radio Corporation 
H. R. Maxson has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Thermiodyne 
Radio Corporation, New York. For the 
last five years he had been with Lit 
Brothers, Philadelphia, in charge of 
direct advertising. 


Typothetae Officers Meet to 


Plan Convention 
Officers of the United Typothetae of 
America met at Chicago on September 12 
to decide on details of the organization's 
national convention, which will he held 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
October 19 to 23. 


H. M. Snow Joins 
Cleveland A. Chandler Agency 


Homer Morgan Snow, formerly with 
the Boston office of the H. S. Howland 
Advertising Agency, Inc., has joined 
Cleveland A. Chandler & Co., Boston 
advertising agency, as an account ex 
ecutive. 














Petroleum Account for Rickard 
Agency 


The Crown Central Petroleum, New 
York, has placed its advertising account 
with Rickard and Company, New York 
advertising agency. Trade papers will 
be used. 
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DIRECT MAIL 


Sales Promotion that 
is Applied Locally 
and Felt Nationally 


It is one thing to seek dealer co-operation and 
another thing to win it. 

The manufacturer may urge, request, preach, in- 
struct and even beg dealers to push his product. 
Or, more sensibly, he may show him how to 
promote its sale and then actually put the 
plan and machinery of sales promotion in 
operation for him. 


Inc, Electrograph accomplishes the latter by its 
- remarkable two-in-one merchandising cam- 
uhine — plan; by one campaign from the manu- 
toilet acturer to his dealers—and another from the 
a. dealer to his prospective customers. 
—_ The manufacturer gets an entire national 
dealer organization doing the same thing at 
mio- the same time in the same, organized way— 
n concerted sales action. 
— Electrograph direct mail campaigns organize 
or the the local dealer’s sales follow-up activity; and 


h Lit 


ge of actually provide the means of checking and 


tracing sales results. 


t to How, through advertising, has the manufac- 
turer been afforded an equal opportunity of 
‘aoe exercising sales control over his dealers? The 
on truth is that Electrograph has fairly lifted 
ye held Direct Mail out of the realm of advertisin 
ess and placed it squarely into the field of traceable 
sales promotion—at the point of sale. 
THE ELECTROGRAPH COMPANY 
725 West Grand Boulevard -: Detroit, Mich. 





Created DIRECT=MAIL Louatzed 


Individualized 
Distributed 





John Poole, Banker, Puts Customers’ 
Interests First 


New Ideas in Bank Advertising That Are Significant to Other Lines 
of Business 


By James True 


D° everything possible to en- 
courage your customers to 
build up your business for you. 
Establish as your invariable policy 
the placing of the public’s interest 
above your own in importance, 
and then advertise those various 
phases of your policy 
which supply the de- 


Poole served as State chairman of 
all of the Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns. He is a past president of 
Rotary International, president of 
the Washington Advertising Club, 
past president of the local chapter 
of the American Institute of Bank- 








mands of the public. 

On these simple 
and seemingly trite 
factors depends the 
permanent success of 
every business, ac- 
cording to John 
Poole, president of 
the Federal-Ameri- 
can National Bank, 
of Washington, D. C. 
The remarkable 
growth of his organ- 
ization, as a direct re- 
sult of such a policy, 
lends substantial 
weight to his state- 
ment. 

Twelve years ago, 
when he organized 
the Federal-Ameri- 
can, Mr. Poole was 
said to be the young- 
est president of a na- 
tional bank in the 
country. Today, his 





Explaining How a Bank Makes Moncey 


The bank receives deposits from thousands of people who want a 
sate place to keep their money until they need it. 

The bank keeps a substantial part of all this money in the vaults 
and with the Federal Reserve Bank to meet the daily needs of those 
depositors who want to draw out part of their money. 

The balance of the money on deposit is loaned to responsible business 
men to enable them to buy large stocks of merchandise for Christmas 
and other big seasons. 
use of the money—usually 6 per cent interest. 

After paying all the costs of running the bank, such as salaries, 
printing, taxes, rent, advertising and so on—the balance becomes 
the profit which the stockholders make on the investment of their 
money. 


OPEN YOUR ACCOUNT HERE—BECOME 4 STOCKHOLDER TOO 


W. T. Gartner, 
Chairman of the Board 


FEDERAL-AMERICAN FINANCE 
BY JOHN POOLE 


“=” 


RYUR BANK has a capital of $1,200,000.00, which 
represents the investment of nearly four hundred 
people in the enterprise. These people are share- 
holders—they own the business. Every year directors 

Eg are elected and these directors elect officers. The 
directors and officers manage the bank for the benefit 
of all who own it. 


business men pay the bank for the 


THE CAPITAL STOCK OF OUR BANK IS 
$1.200.000.00 


THE SURPLUS FUND IS 
$650,000.00 
THE UNDIVIDED PROFITS 4RE ABOUT 
$200,000.00 


FEDERAL-AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
1315 F STREET 
Joun Poore, 
President 











bank carries more 








than $12,000,000 in 
deposits, and has the 
second largest loan- 
ing power of any na- 
tional bank in the District of 
Columbia. This growth, as he ex- 
plained at the beginning of a re- 
cent interview, should he credited 
more to the practicability of the 
bank’s policy than to any effort of 
his own, and in proof of this he 
mentioned that he had been called 
upon to devote a great deal of his 
time to other interests. 

During the war period, Mr. 


MORE COPY OF THIS KIND WOULD MEAN FEWER 


ECONOMIC ILLITERATES 


ing, and has served as an official 
of many organizations of a public 
character. 
“The 
started from 
“and before the doors were opened 
for business we had begun to ad- 


Federal-American Bank 
scratch,” he said, 


vertise. We have been at it rather 

steadily ever since, and there is 

no doubt that we owe a large part 

of our success, not merely to the 
146 
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The Religious Press 


FOR 


God and Country 


The culture and refinement of the subscribers of 
TRUTH MAGAZINE are unquestioned. Their 
home life and surroundings are artistic, scientific, 
professional and commercial. They patronize 
TRUTH MAGAZINE because it merits their 
confidence, and they will patronize its advertisers 
for the same reason. 


On our subscription lists are Catholic men and 
women in the engineering profession and who are 
directors and executives in the promotion of build- 
ing and construction work of various kinds. 


TRUTH MAGAZINE, a member of the Audit 


Bureau of Circulations 11 consecutive years. 


TRUTH MAGAZINE, a member of the Catho- 
lic Press Association 10 consecutive years. 


Copy for current issue must be at the office on or 
before the 1st of the month preceding date of issue. 


Joseph P. Sheils, : Edward P. Boyce, 
Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
906 Boyce Building 95 Madison Avenue 

Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 


JOHN J. O'KEEFFE, Publisher 
412 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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Blackett and Sample 


INC. 


ADVERTISING 
58 E. Washington Street, Chicago 





WR SE 


We create the advertising for the following 
companies :— 





Allen-A Co. 

Bassick Mfg. Co. 

Earnshaw Knitting Co. (Vanta Baby Garments) 
Green Circle Products Co. 

O. C. Hansen Mfg. Co. 

The Log Cabin Products Company 
Richmond Baking Co. 

Royal Milling Co. 

S. O. S. Co. 

Van Ess Laboratories 

The Wander Co. (Ovaltine) 
Washburn Crosby Co. 

Wolverine Shoe and ‘Tanning Corp. 


and we try to assist each client in carry- 
ing out that particular type of sales work 
necessary for him to use in making his 
advertising a money-making investment. 
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act that we have advertised, but 
» the methods we have used in 
wpplying advertising to the service 
if a bank. 

“With the exception of a few 
sry busy months, I have written 
jlof the advertising copy we have 
sed. I have not done this be- 
ausee I thought that I could do 
; better than anyone else. 
vason is that advertising, con- 
ributing so much to the growth 

ja business, is one of the most 
portant subjects we have to con- 
jder, and because of its impor- 
ence the advertising of a bank 
woperly belongs under the per- 
gal supervision of the chief 
fieer. At least, that is the way 
xe reasoned. Then, too, I have 
en deeply interested in advertis- 

2g for a long time; I’ve been a 
vader of PRINTERS’ Inx for more 
tan fifteen years, and I wanted 


) put into practice a little of the 
aowledge I had gained. I wanted 
» learn by practical experience, 
ad I believe that some of the 
tings I’ve learned about advertis- 


og a bank will be of assistarrce 
» men in other lines of business. 


JUST ONE COPY RULE 


‘In absolute harmony with our 
wlicy, we have but one rule to 
overn the creation of our adver- 
ising copy. We have never pub- 
hed an advertisement that was 
wt written with the interests of 
ur customers and prospects upper- 
mst in mind. We have never ap- 
yaled to the public to do any- 
ting for us. The purpose of our 
wvertising has been to point out 
te right thing—the most profit- 
ie and promising thing for the 
oividual to do in the handling of 
ts funds. Then, anything that 
night result in benefits to us have 
xen merely suggested. 
‘Pick up any metropolitan news- 
wer or general periodical and 
mu will find that the vast majority 
advertisements have been writ- 
i from the viewpoint of the ad- 
ttisers’ own interests. Above 
ety other consideration, the ad- 
tisers appear to be merely at- 
eupting to find purchasers for 
heir goods. Their advertisements 
Apress a very definite desire to 
merchandise, and compara- 
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tively few advertisements are con- 
cerned primarily with the interests, 
the wants, desires and purposes of 
the customer or prospect. In other 
words, the majority of advertise- 
ments present what the advertiser 
thinks about his business, regard- 
less of the fact that the adver- 
tiser’s success depends absolutely 
upon what the public thinks about 
his business. 

“In hearty accord with the In- 
vestigate Before You Invest cam- 
paign, we support it with our 
newspaper and direct advertising. 
You will recall that banks and 
many other advertisers advise the 
reader to seek the advice of his or 
her banker before making invest- 
ments of any kind. We at first 
made the conventional, standard 
appeal in our advertising, but with- 
out any appreciable results. Then 
we changed it to conform with our 
policy and it became immediately 
effective. 

“In our opinion, the advice to 
seek the counsel of a banker did 
not carry complete conviction be- 
cause, in a bank advertisement, 
the appeal could be looked upon 
as entirely selfish. It gave dis- 
honest promoters the opportunity 
of assuring their prospects that 
of course any banker would advise 
them not to buy their securities be- 
cause the bankers needed the de- 
posits. And that argument sounded 
logical in many instances, no 
doubt. 

“After studying the matter, we 
merely reversed the viewpoint of 
the appeal. We cautioned the 
readers of our advertisements to 
ask their bankers how much they 
would lend on the securities of- 
fered to the readers. That brought 
the subject into close contact with 
the individual’s interests. A 
selfish banker might advise a man 
not to buy a good stock because 
the- purchase might mean the loss 
of a deposit account; but the pos- 
sibility of borrowing money on 
the purchased stock was of decided 
interest to the purchaser alone. And 
it suggested to the public a very 
logical and trustworthy method 
of evaluating investments. 

“The reversed appeal brought a 
number of men and women to us 
for advice. In not a few instances 
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The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Daily Sunday Tri-Weekly 


Every cigar for which 
newspaper advertising in 
Atlanta is running uses 
The Journal. 

Most of the contracts 
are for The Journal ex- 
clusively. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 





customers must be won. 
Selective Advertising 
uses good ideas, good 
art, good copy, good 
typography and good 


printing to win them. 


CurrRIeER £9 HarForp L4 


Seleftive Advertising 
27 East 31 NewYork Cal 6076 





they were considering the purchase 
of questionable securities. Under 
the old appeal we would have been 
under the disadvantage of telling 
them why the investments they 
liked were worthless. That is not 
an easy thing to do convincingly, 
because of our supposed self-in. 
terest; but, as it was, the subject 
was the customer’s self-interest. 
The entire discussion centred 
around a prospective loan that 
might be highly desirable or 
necessary in the future. This 
prospective loan was uppermost in 
the minds of those who sought our 
advice, and the reasons why we 
could or could not make a loan 
on any collateral in the form of 
stocks or bonds the customer con- 
sidered purchasing, carried more 
solid conviction than any argument 
we could have used. In a number 
of instances, I’m sure, our refusals 
of loans and our reasons have pre- 
vented people from buying fraudu- 
lent or worthless securities, when 
they would not have come to us 
at all as a result of our offer 
merely to advise them.” 

One of the most surprising 
phases of Mr. Poole’s work is the 
infinite care and attention he gives 
to seemingly unimportant details. 
For some days previous to the in- 
terview, he had been studying the 
bank’s entire service to its cus- 
tomers for the purpose of finding 
details which might be improved. 
That is a regular and periodical 
proceeding with him. He had 
found several details that he con- 
sidered subjects for improvement, 
and one that is typical he dis- 
cussed in this way: 

“People hate to get bills. I do. 
So do you. One reason is, of 
course, that we resent being re- 
minded of our extravagances and 
the necessity of squaring accounts; 
but there is another and a more 
important reason for the bill’s un- 
popularity. It is the plainest, 
coldest possible statement of un- 
pleasant facts. A_ bill tells us 
bluntly that we owe so much to 
somebody, and that it’s time to 
pay up. Compared to other forms 
of communication, it is dis- 
courteous and abrupt, and its con- 
ventional form should have no 
place in merchandising among 
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O£ 20 leading radio 
manufacturers 
advertising in 
Albany, 19 use 


The 
Knickerbocker Press 


and the 
Albany Evening News 


E.xcclustvely ! 


A survey of Albany and The Capitol District 
shows that $5,000,000 will be spent on 
radio here this season. Write for our 
folder describing this unusual market. 
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courteous and intelligent people. I 
am sure that the manufacturer or 
retailer who discovers a way to 
soften the blow of his bills will 
find that he has a device of sur- 
prisingly profitable possibilities. 

“In our business, notes due and 
loans called correspond to the bills 
sent out every month by stores 
and other business concerns. In 
the fewest number of words pos- 
sible, the notices carry their mes- 
sage. If they were not so familiar 
they could be properly considered 
insulting. Although their form is 
archaic and unnecessary, it has 
persisted through numberless years 
of banking history, and for that 
reason alone we accept it without 
complaint. 


ISN’T THIS ABSURD? 


“Think of it! We lend money 
to a customer because he fully 
measures up to our standard of 
moral character, honesty, ability 
and integrity. The borrower is 
indispensable to a profitable bank- 
ing business. In every instance he 
is the kind of a man we want for a 
friend. We lend him our depositors’ 
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money, and then, when his loan jg 
due, we breach every code of 
friendship in sending him a notice 
of the fact with a command to 
present the notice to our note. 
teller. This is all printed in the 
coldest, most abrupt fashion, and 
we add the suggestively sinister 
phrase, ‘checks in payment must 
be certified.’ 

“During the last day or two I’ve 
been wondering in how many 
thousands of minds notices of the 
kind have started, unconsciously 
perhaps, trains of thought that re. 
sulted in men making changes in 
their banking relations. Consider, 
also, the experience of a young 
business man who has made his 
first loan. Possibly his plans have 
not come out as well as he an- 
ticipated. He is somewhat dis- 
couraged and needs the friendliest 
kind of support and _ encourage- 
ment; but we, who claim to be his 
friends, send him an order to pay 
up that is as brutally abrupt as 
the command of a hard-boiled 
traffic cop. 

“There is no doubt that this 
form of notice has persisted in 
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Sweater News 
_Knitted_ Outerwear 








Knitted 
Sweaters 
Bathing Suits 
Infants’ Wear 
Dresses 
Fabrics 
Scarfs 
and Caps 


Also 
Yarns 
Machinery 
Equipment 
and Supplies 
for — 
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Published by 
KNIT GOODS PUBLISHING CORP. 
93 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 





Knitted 
Underwear 

Hosiery 
Golf Hose 
pad Sox 
Vests 
and ee 


Also 


Yarns 
Machinery 
Equipment 

and Supplies 
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Can you 
distinguish noise from 
impression? 


THAT famous old quotation, “What you 
are speaks so loud I can’t hear what you 
say,” is true of too many advertisements 
.... No amount of fine or clever writing 
can make an advertisement carry con- 
viction if it is hobbled by amateurish 
layout and slip-shod typography....The 
voice of authority should wear the habili- 
ments of authority if it is to be favor- 
ably and believably received.... There 
are many intangibles to an advertise- 
ment which bring tangible results. An 
expert typographer must be a compositor, 
student, psychologist and something of 
an artist and advertising man himself.... 
We like to work with advertising men 
who put their heart into their work. 
Why not let our typography talk for you? 


WIENES TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE, INc. 
203 West Fortieth Street 
New York 


>. 
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Outstanding Features 
that make the January issue 
of MoToR the best buy for 


show-time advertising..... 


The January 1926 Show and Reference Number of 
MoToR will be published on January 9th—the opening 
day of the New York Auto Show. The magazine will 
be on sale at the show. 


q The newsstand price will be One Dollar and a Quarter a 

copy—the price that has prevailed for the past three 
years. 

r(¢ A cover design, done in four colors and gold, is now 
being painted by McClelland Barclay—one of the lead- 
ing poster artists of the day. 


The show number will be considerably larger than the 
regular issues of MoToR. The page size will be 10 by 
1314 inches; the type size 814 by12 inches. 

r(¢ A special high quality paper stock will insure perfect 
reproduction of half-tone and other illustrations. 

reg The Tables of Specifications will be even further im- 
proved by the inclusion of many added features of 
importance. 


New cars and worth-while accessories are to be com- 
prehensively described by text and illustration. 


1 Following our usual custom, we will print 100,000 copies 

of the January Show Number to meet the big demand 
made by manufacturers, jobbers, dealers and car- 
owners. 


« Distribution of the show number will not be confined 
to the trade alone. Approximately 40,000 copies of the 
big edition will be purchased from newsdealers by indi- Nation: 
vidual car-owners. the cu 


« The final forms for advertising close on December roth. notify 
Send space reservation to our nearest office. the - 

ot the 
pensive 
general 

O O ; encour: 

acount 

“The Automotive Business Paper’ careful 
EARLE H. McHUGH - Business Manager on 
119 WEST 40TH STREET - NEW YORK every Ss; 
of the 


Hearst Building . Cu1caco Bellevue Court Building . Pu1LapELPHIA 
Kresge Building - DETROIT Boston American Building . Boston ! 
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te banking business because so 
sany of us entertain the erroneous 
lief that if things endure in 
ysiness they are all right. We are 
so well satisfied with established 
jysiness processes and habits. We 
yeall waiting for the other fellow 
introduce new ideas, hoping to 
woid failures while we receive 
te full benefit of successful ex- 
yriments. I am satisfied that there 
not a business in this city, and 
fw in the entire country, that 
annot be greatly improved by a 
careful study of all details in their 
ration to the desires and well- 
jing of customers. It is simply 
ymatter of expressing, as a factor 
of supreme importance, an honest 
interest in the development of 
customers’ interests.” 

To reverse the ill-effect of the 
conventional note-due notice, Mr. 
Poole has worked out several 
imple devices, to be applied ac- 
cording to the nature of individual 
ans. Now, facsimile typewritten 
messages accompany all notices. 
Thy are addressed to “Our 
Friends Who Borrow,” and one 
that is typical of the others con- 
tinues as follows: 


This bank seeks good loans. 

We regard the borrower as a cus- 
tomer, just as valuable as the depositor, 
ad our officers are always ready to co- 
werate in the financial needs of a 
sundly based and growing business. 

We will consider it a privilege to dis- 
cuss your credit requirements with you 
today. 


Another new and unusual prac- 
tie has resulted in more and bet- 
tr business for the savings de- 
partment of the Federal-American 
National Bank. It never has been 
tle custom for savings banks to 
wtify their depositors regarding 
the condition of accounts. Notices 
of the kind are considered too ex- 
pensive, and doubtless it has been 
generally thought that they would 
encourage the withdrawal of small 
acounts; but Mr. Poole, after a 
careful study of the proposition, 
thought otherwise. 

This year, the bank mailed to 
tvery savings depositor a statement 
of the interest credited to his or 
her account for the period ending 
December 31, 1924, and repeated 

¢ mailing for the period ending 
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Giovanni Bianchi 
of Port Morris 
(Bronx Boro., N. Y.) 


buys shoes for 14 feet. 

Five pairs of little feet from 
baby size up. 

Two pairs of adult size. 
Giovanni isn’t sold on a 
brand. 

If some good shoe manufac- 
turer would send Giovanni a 
few letters in Italian with 
enclosures telling about his 
shoes—Giovanni might stand- 
ardize thereafter. 


We have the Lists of the 
foreigners in New York. 


Frank F., Lisiecki 
Established 1890 
MULTI-LANGUAGE PRINTING 
TRANSLATING 
SALES PROMOTION 
9-15 sgevey ze. Pan York 
none Barclay 6570 ) 























ONE ACCOUNT 


IN PLACE OF 
OVER 2,000 


Reduced Overhead 
Reduced Accounting 
Reduced Credit Risks 


We can tell you and prove 
for you the many great ad- 
vantages of Independent Dis- 
tribution. 


Ask Us 


EASTERN DISTRIBUTING 
CORPORATION 
National Distributors 
of Magazines 
15 WEST 37th STREET 
New York City 


Wisconsin 2746-7 
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June 30. The notices were in the 
form of folders, each bearing the 
name of the depositor on the cover, 
and the amount of interest credited 
to the account on the first inside 
page. Probably, if this had been 
all, the effect would have been 
nominal; but Mr. Poole took ad- 
vantage of the notices from an 
advertising standpoint. Both of the 
folders presented facts of interest 
concerning the advisability of sav- 
ing and about the various services 
of the bank. In commenting on 
the results Mr. Poole said: 
“Much to our surprise, several 
hundred of our depositors have 
written to thank us for the notices. 
Others by the score have come in 
to tell us that they appreciate the 
service. Considered merely as un- 
necessary notices, the mailings 
were expensive, for many savings 
accounts are small and not very 
profitable ; but as builders of good- 
will and business the folders were 
an excellent investment. So far 
as I know, not a single account 
was withdrawn, and we have not 
been able to find the slightest ill 
effect from the mailings. The 
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folders were constructive, and fe. 
cause they delivered interesting 
and valuable information to oy 
customers, they encouraged many 
of our savings depositors t) 
patronize other departments of oy; 
bank, and they brought us a nym. 
ber of new savings accounts, 

“The notices of interest were ap. 
other proof to us that it pays jp 
every business service and in ad. 
vertising to consider first the jp. 
terests of the customer. We at. 
tempt to express the idea jp 
everything we do. For instance 
every check book we issue carries 
on its inside front cover reproduc. 
tions of photographs of all of our 
officers, the building and its jp. 
terior. We want our customers 
to know what the members of our 
organization look like and to be. 
come familiar with their names: 
we want them to consider us asa 
friendly organization of fellow 
human beings, and not as merely 
a convenient machine for handling 
their money. 

“In every check-book we als 
insert between the pages at inter- 
vals reproductions of our news 














‘“‘Radio Is Here To Stay” 


No one will gainsay that fact. 


Originally regarded as a fad, it has won 


its place and now looms up as an important factor in the future develop. 


ment of this country. 


In Paterson, N. J., radio has Fe itself to be a most popular amuse- 


ment and this fall Paterson wi 
(WGDA and WNBA). 
are “just crazy over radio.” 


have two excellent broadcasting stations 
Not only Paterson, but all the surrounding towns 


Che Paterson Press-Guardian 


early realized the importance of this new form of amusement and has done 


much to develop this business. 


Radio dealers recognize it as the popular 


medium for this class of advertising, as the following lineage figures for 
1924, prepared by DeLisser Brothers, of Brooklyn, will show: 


THE PRESS-GUARDIAN 
*Sunday Chronicle 


TOTAL 
Second Paper 
Third Pa 
*Sunday 


307,438 lines 
80,289 lines 


387,727 lines 
217,438 lines 
151,657 lines 


To the manufacturer or distributor of radio apparatus, Paterson presents 


a fertile field for sales development. 
YOU WANT TO “PUSH” SALES! 


BACK UP YOUR LOCAL DEALER IF 


REPRESENTED BY: 


PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 
IN THE EAST 


G. LOGAN PAYNE C0. 
IN THE WEST 


ees 
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PERCIVAL K 


=|| FROWERT 


COMPANY, INC. 


ANUFACTURERS at 

times find themselves 

‘off course’ in approach- 

ing their market — even in waters 
already carefully charted. 


‘Making harbor’ is largely a mat- 
ter of sound advertising pilotage, 
in point of direction, judgment 
and technical skill. 


Experience should count equally 
with native ability in the pilot 
—especially where the appeal 
is to the luxury market. 


{ We invite inquiries as to our k 
past and present perfo rmances 


250 PARK AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
PARIS LONDON 


presents 


LER IF } 
TELEPHONE—VANderbilt 5800 
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CAbverTIsING 
Agencies interested in 
the improvement of 
their typography, be it 
speed, economy, quality 
or co-ordination, are 
cordially invited to visit 
our plant and see what 
we are doing for a large 
number of the “who’s 

who” in advertising. 


SCHMIDT & LEPIS 
Typographers « Printers 
240-248 WEST 40th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Pennsylvania 7210-7211 














Printers and Newspapers! 


GOOD VALUES 
Which We Own and Offer 


2—Model 8 Linotypes 
3—Model 5 Linotypes 
3—Monotype Casters 

1—No. 2 Miehle Printing Press 
1—2-0 Miehle Printing Press 
1—Pony Miehle Printing Press 


2— Cottrell Magazine Rotary 
Presses—printing from roll, de- 
livering in flat sheets 33” x 46” 
3-0 Miehle Two Color, with 
Cross Feeder 


“Everything from a Pin to a Press’ 


Send for Current Issue of the ‘Hall 
Broadcaster”’ 


Thomas W. Hall Co., Inc. 
512 West 41st St,, New York 





paper advertisements. These are 
attractively printed on good paper 
of contrasting -olors. In many ip. 
stances they may never be seen by 
our actual customers ; but they are 
read by clerks and secretaries who 
are our prospective customers, and 
we know from experience that they 
exert a valuable — education 
power. 

“Perhaps some of your readers 
will think,” Mr. Poole observed, 
in conclusion, “that we place ep. 
tirely too much emphasis on the 
importance of the interests of the 
customer. But if any doubting ad. 
vertiser will consult his banker on 
the subject of the actual financial 
value of his customers, I am sure 
that he will come from the inter. 
view with the conviction that in 
his satisfied customers he has one 
of his strongest assets. Then, an 
enthusiastically satisfied customer 
is the best advertising medium in 
the world. 

“Of course, all this is not new: 
but it is a thing that is talked 
about vastly more than it is prac. 
ticed. The truth is that the grea 
majority of us are too deeply con- 
cerned with self-interest to remem- 
ber that our business success ée- 
pends on the more _ important 
interests, desires, whims and fee- 
ings of our customers. We are 
too busy applying imitative and 
mechanical processes to develop 
and use our imaginations. Yes, 
we do not dream enough. And 
that applies to my own organiz- 
tion, as well as to many others.” 


Join Peninsular Publishing 
Company 


H. D. Hascall and George A. Phelan 
have joined the Miami, Fila., office of 
the Peninsular Publishing Company 
Tampa, Fla., publisher of Suniland and 
The Packing House News, as solicitors 
Mr. Hascall was formerly a_ representa 
tive at New York and Mr. Phelan ha 
been with Frank Seaman, Inc., New 
York, for ten years. 


Oil Account for Baltimore 
Agency 

The Shriver Oil Company, Baltimort, 
Md., has appointed The Green & Va 
Sant Company, advertising agency @ 
the same city, to direct its advertising 
account. Newspaper, direct-mail a 
outdoor advertising will be used. 
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This specimen issue presents 
clearly and concisely the 
new story of a tremendous 
sales possibility you may 
have overlooked. Send cou- 
pon for it. 














FARMING TOPICS 


Address... 


SS a eRe 


The value and importance 
of the Agricultural Extension 
Worker has long been recognized by some manu- 


facturers of farm and farm-home 
products. 

This body of highly trained 
and well directed men and 
women are constantly opening 
up larger markets for farm and 
farm-home products, through 
their teaching of improved 
practices and methods. 

Now a manufacturer can pre- 
sent his sales story to this army 
of directors, advisers and teachers, 
in a manner that will assure 
attention. 

Now, for the first time, the 
interest of the entire service can 
be gained and sustained through 
the advertising pages of theirown 
magazine, FARMING TOPICS. 

Think what that means—an entirely 
new step in farm product: merchan- 
dising that is being recognized by 
many of the leaders in the field. 

If you are directly or indirectly 
connected with any farm sales 
program you should have an intro- 
ductory copy of FARMING TOPICS. 
Use the coupon. 


FARMING TOPICS 1532 Tribune Tower CHICAGO, ILL. 


| 








EEE (| COO EEE 


1532 Tribune Tower, Chicago, III. 


I should like to see the announcement number of FarMinG Topics. 
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No 


Newspaper 
in America has 
grown as 


fast as 
The Detroit Times 


—_ 


the reason is 
popular demand 


sail 


an index of 
ail RESPONSIVENESS 


As sponsor in Detroit for 
Greater Movie Season Essay 
Contest, The Detroit Times 
received more than 50,000 
written essays. This respon- 
siveness extends to the adver- 
tising columns. 








——" 
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Where to Get Ideas to Pass on to 
Your Salesmen 


There Are Many Sources, 
CoLONIAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
EADING, Pa. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Kindly advise if you have galley proofs 
f the article entitled “Salesmen’s 
Trumps and Dealers’ Aces.”’ It is the 
writer's desire to secure several dozen re- 
prints of this article to send out to his 
ales force 
Incidentally, the writer has read quite 
a few articles in your magazine which 
would be good “fodder” for salesmen 
on the road. 
If this material is available advise us 
y return mail. 
Covontal CHEMICAL CorRPoRATION 
H. H. PLowrievp, 
Vice-President. 


ALESMEN’S bulletins, house 
magazines for salesmen, letters 
to salesmen—in brief, everything 
which the salesman is asked to 
read while he is on the road— 
should be written with the sole 


idea of helping the salesman. That 


calls for a continuous stream of 
practical suggestions. In turn, 
this calls for many sources of in- 

formation. And there you have a 
probllem—where shall the sales 
manager go to get ideas to pass 
on to his salesmen ? 

We are not going to attempt a 
categorical answer to that question 
at this moment. Various articles 
which have been published in 
Punters’ INK point out numerous 
sources and a list of these refer- 
ences may be had from the Re- 
varch Department. 

However, the above letter brings 
up another phase of the subject 
which we have not commented 
won hithertofore and that is the 
we which sales executives are 
making of Printers’ INK and 
Punters’ INK MONTHLY = as 
sources for material that sales- 
men can use to advantage. The 
Punters’ INK Publications are 
edited for those executives who 
are interested in increasing sales. 
We do not endeavor to make a 
direct appeal to salesmen. 

Nevertheless, the pages of the 
Painters’ INK Publications are 
replete with practical ideas that 
salesmen in all lines of business 


Including the PRinTERs’ 


INK Publications 


can employ in their daily work. 
Because of this, we receive, every 
so often, blanket subscription 
orders covering twenty-five, fifty, 
100 and more subscriptions for the 
entire sales force of some manu- 
facturer. While we, very nat- 
urally, appreciate the interest in 
Printers’ INK which prompts 
these orders, we cannot conscien- 
tiously recommend the PrinTERs’ 
Ink Publications’*for this purpose. 

As we have just said, Printers’ 
Ink and Printers’ INK MONTHLY 
are edited for the executive with 
national marketing and advertising 
problems. Every editorial contri- 
bution is viewed from the point of 
view of what these executives are 
interested in. Consequently, the 
majority of the articles deal with 
subjects that most salesmen have 
no concern with whatsoever. 

On the other hand, a certain 
amount of the material is of genu- 
ine value to salesmen. <A _ para- 
graph here, an entire story there— 
in each issue, there is at least one 
idea that most road men would do 
well to study and apply to their 
selling problems. What many 
sales executives are doing, is to 
take these ideas out of the Print- 
ERS’ INK Publications and pass 
them on to their salesmen in vari- 
ous forms. 

Special reprints are somet’mes 
used for the purpose. In _ this 
connection, while we do not sup- 
ply reprints as a rule, we are 
glad, when arrangements with the 
author permits it, to give execu- 
tives permission to have reprints 
made. In addition to special re- 
prints, extracts from articles, and 
sometimes entire articles, are 
printed in bulletins, house maga- 
zines for salesmen and even quoted 
in personal letters to the sales 
force. Like the vice-president of 
the Colonial Chemical Corpora- 
tion, any number of sales execu- 
tives find that Printers’ INK and 
PrinTERS’ INK MONTHLY contain 
considerable material that consti- 
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Art Director 


Wanted 


One of the largest advertis- 


ing agencies in New York City | 


is in a position to consider ap- 


plications for the position of 


Art Director. 
Only an exceptional, 


is desired. He should be able 
to create and visualize effective 
layouts as well as to judge color 
schemes and _ illustrations for 
high-class national periodicals, 
newspaper campaigns, booklets, 
and direct-mail matter. 

All replies confidential. 

Please give full particulars 
about yourself and experience 
in similar positions. 

Address “T,” Box 237, 


care of PRINTERS’ INK.”° 


Copy Man 
Wanted 


by responsible Advertising 
Agency. Applicant should be a 
first-class copy man with sev- 
eral years’ agency experience. 
He should have selling sense 
and be able to dig into a propo- 
sition to find the worth-while 
sales points. He should be a 
man who takes a real pride in 
doing a good job. 





State experience fully and all 
details regarding yourself, in- 
cluding present salary, in your 
first letter. 


Address “‘V.,’’ Box 102 


Care Printers’ Ink 


well- | 
qualified and experienced man | 
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tutes “good ‘fodder’ 
on the road.” 

Organizations which have recent) 
found information in the Prin tens’ 
Ink Publications that was wort 
passing on to their salesmen, ar 
given in the appended list —[Ed 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


for salesmen 


e 


Bussmann 
Louis, Mo. 

Chicago Granitine Manufacturing (, 
Chicago, Il. 

Willson Goggles, Inc., Reading, Pa, 

Chester Company, Boston, Mass. 

The Hoover Co., North Canton, Obi 

American Engineering Co., Fhiladé 
phia, Pa. 

Service Motors, Inc., Wabash, Ind 
ys ee Packing Co., Canajoharic 


Manufacturing (Co, ¢ 


The Guardian Life Insurance Co, of 
America, New York, } 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
Mich. 

General Cigar Co., New York, N. Y, 

Etna Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn 


St. Cla f, 


National Campaign to Start 
on Shamrock Radios 


A national campaign in magazines and 
newspapers will start soon on a new 
line of radio sets manufactured by the 
Shamrock Manufacturing — Company 
Newark, N. J. This campaign is bein; 
directed by The Lawrence Fertig Com 
pany, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 

The Fertig agency is also directing 
a campaign, which has just started, for 
the MacStone Stucco Company, Brook 
lyn, N. Y. Trade papers and direct mai! 
are being used for this account. 


A. J. Slomanson Joins 
Macfadden 


recently with 
New York adver 


A. J.  Slomanson, 
Halister Clark, Inc., 
tising agency, has joined the Macfad 
den Publications, Inc., also of Nes 
York, and will conduct an advertising 
promotion campaign for Own ur 
Own Home. He was formerly with the 
Dorland Agency, Inc., New York. 


W. H. Heulings, Jr., Dead 


William H. Heulings, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager of the 
J. G. Brill Company, Philadelphia car 
builder, died in that city on Septem- 
ber 14, at the age of fifty-six years. He 
had been with the Brill company since 
boyhood. 


Cohn-Hall-Marx Reports 
Profit 


The Cohn-Hall-Marx Company, cotton 


fabrics, reports a net profit, after all 
charges, of $490,930 for the year ended 
July 
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““tAdvertise Your Product 


> recently 
RINTERS 


“a= to Men Financially Able 
to buy it! 


The “Wall Street” on our cover is a guar- 
antee to you that all of our readers 
possess surplus funds. 


Every one of our national advertisers 
(non-financial) renewed their contracts 
with us this year, and we have over fifty 
such advertisers on contract for this Fall. 


They have learned the value’ of elimi- 


nating waste when advertising com- 
modities that only business men can buy! 


Add thismagazine to your Fall schedules! 
It enjoys the largest PAID circulation in 
the world of any banking or financial 
publication, and the results it produces 
will amaze you. 


vith the 
rk, 


| @MAGAZINE 
=| (WALLSTREET 


Member A. B. C. 
rts 2 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Western Industrial Representatives 


A. G. CRANE ASSOCIATES 
3% W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


100% BUYING POWER IN 
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Many Southern Cities Plan- 
ning Advertising Campaigns 


A number of Southern cities are pre- 
paring plans for new or extended adver- 
tising campaigns. Huntsville, Ala., is 
planning to conduct a campaign which 
will be directed by the publicity com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce. 
The committee expects to raise $100,C00 
for this campaign. 

The Tampa, Fla., Chamber of Com- 
merce is planning to establish an indus- 
trial department with a_ schedule of 
advertising in trade papers and indus 
trial magazines. The Chambers of 
Commerce of Montgomery, Ala., Macon, 
Ga., and Sarasota, Fla., are also among 
those cities in the South that are plan- 
ning to conduct advertising campaigns. 
Sarasota will extend its present cam- 
paign. 


Hoffman Arms Account for 
Loomis- Potts 


The Hoffman Arms Company, Kan 
sas City, has apnointed the Loomis 
Potts Company, Kansas City advertis 
ing agency, to direct its advertising ac 
count. 


Memphis Sunday “Scimitar” 
Changes to Tabloid Form 
The Memphis, Tenn., Sunday News 

Scimitar has been changed to a _ tabloid 


size. It is now known as the Sunday 
Tilustrat¢ ed News Scimitar. 


ant sales manager of the St 
Motor Truck Company, Detroit, 


R. R. Sparrow Joins Mi 


Realtor 
R. R. Sparrow has been a; 
vice-president and general mana 
the Williams & Pawley Inve 
Company, Miami, Fla., real 
Until recently he was sales mz 


1925 


lami 


pointed 
ger of 
stment 
estate, 
anager 


of the Globe Electric Company, Kansas 


City, Mo. 


Death of Henry Steve 


ns 


Henry Stevens, senior member of 


The H. & J. Stevens Adve 
Agency, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 


at his home on September 7. |} 
associated in business with his bré 
Joseph Stevens, Jr., and John §S 


Mr. Stevens was thirty-four ye 


age. 


rtising 
died 
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R. H. Aronson to Join 
McKesson & Robbins 


On October 1, Ralph H. Aronsr 
join McKesson & Robbins, New 
Calox, toilet articles, etc., in an 

> capacity. For the last six ye 


been vice-president, treasure 


director of advertising of V. Viv 
Inc., maker of toilet requisites, 
New York. 
Standard Motor Truck 
vances Orville Coppce 
Orville Coppock, who has been 


been made sales manager. 
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Wanted 
Advertising Manager 


For position of large possibilities in 
an industrial concern ‘of national scope. 


Must offer highest qualifications in 
ability, character and experience. 


Applications will be considered strictly 
confidential. Reply with full particulars 
to “R,”’ Box 248, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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in 15 out of 20 classifications for the month 
of July, 1925, as audited by De Lisser Bros. 


Proof Positive of Local 


Advertisers’ Preference 


Classification Daily News Herald 
Amusements 29,694 21,821 
Automobiles 40,530 10,601 
Auto Accessories 27,962 12,615 
Department Stores 106,671 42,071 
Men’s Clothing 16,612 
Women’s Wear 19,398 
Financial 100,950 
Groceries = 55,783 
Furniture 9,352 
Hotels and Resorts 48,550 
Electrical and Radio ; 17,301 
Jewelry 20,377 
Legal 39,694 23,407 
Real Estate 1,241,026 1,635,056 
Musical Instruments 10,480 2,345 
Medicines 4,190 
Railroads 11,905 
9,646 
2,464 
112,838 


Miami Daily News 


“Florida’s Greatest Newspaper” 
MEMBER OF AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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THE DAKOTA FARMER ; FS&H and NF (Consolidated) 
ABERDEEN. $. D. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
CrjaTbunamriies™” | Alogical Markee | Smmyitozrte rua 


OVER 65.000 CIRCULATION For Your Goods OVER 180.90 CIRCULATION 











“The Northwest Is Calling You” with another good crop—- 
a crop which will bring hundreds of millions of dollars to the 
farmers of Minnesota and the Dakotas. 


Business has been good in these states during the last year 
—and it’s going to be much better during the next year, begin- 
ning right now, because the crops are being marketed rapidly 
and at good prices. 

Wheat is the largest “money crop” in these states, and the 
Government’s September estimate is that 168,145,000 bushels 
have been produced in Minnesota and the Dakotas this year. 
The “card” price at Minneapolis is running around $1.50 per 
bushel, with a large part of the wheat bringing a premium up 
to 25 cents a bushel, because the wheat this year is generally 
of extra milling quality. 


And wheat is only “a drop in the bucket” of the farm 
productions of these three great states. 
* * * & & 


Farmers’ purchases in these states will be very heavy this 
fall and winter—“the farm market” here will be an attractive 
one. Advertising in farm papers should be productive as 
never before. 


If you want your share of this enormous business your 
message should go to the farmers through their favorite farm 
papers—FARM, STOCK & HOME and NORTHWEST FARM. 
STEAD (Consolidated) of Minneapolis, Minn. (Over 150,000 
subscribers), and THE DAKOTA FARMER of Aberdeen, S. D. 
(Over 65,000 subscribers). 

Our Service Departments will be glad to lend every co- 
operation to those wishing detailed information about con- 
ditions in the Northwest. 


FARM, STOCK & HOME and NORTHWEST 
FARMSTEAD (Consolidated) 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
THE DAKOTA FARMER, Aberdeen, S. D. 


Advertising Representatives 
E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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Facts Disclosed by 
the Third Agricultural 
Radio Survey 





Washington Bureau 


of Printers’ INK 

DIMINISHING rate of in- 
f\ crease in the use of radio 
equipment on farms is shown by 
the recently estimated results of 
the annual radio survey conducted 
by the Department of Agriculture. 
This is the third survey of the 
kind. 

Although the report will not be 
published for several weeks, the 
work of compilation from informa- 
tion furnished by 1,056 county 
agents has already disclosed a 
number of significant facts. For 
instance, the report will state that 
there are now approximately 
551,000 radio receiving sets on the 
farms of the country, as against 
370,000 sets last year. 

While this indicates an ap- 
preciable number of individual sets 
sold, the percentage of increase 
for the year has fallen off consider- 
ably. Last year’s estimate of 
370,000 sets was an increase of 
more than 200 per cent over the 
total of the year before. The 
figures show that, for the year 
ending July 1, the farmers bought 
about 181,000 radio sets, while, 
during the previous year, they 
bought nearly 250,000 sets. 


TWO SUGGESTIONS 


These facts offer two very im- 
portant suggestions. In the first 
place, only slightly more than 7 
per cent of the total number of 
farms in the country are equipped 
with radio sets. Secondly, as the 
figures show, about half of the 
retailers of radio equipment are 
making no special effort to sell re- 
ceiving sets to the farmer. This 
latter fact would appear to demand 
a more aggressive effort on the 
part of manufacturers to convince 
the dealer of his unlimited oppor- 
tunities in the farm field, since 
radio offers immeasurable benefits 
to the farmer. 

The question which brought this 
out read: “Are dealers making 


conspicuous effort to sell radio to 
farmers ?” 


In 46 per cent of the 
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; A “Four A” 
Agency Wants 
A Writer and 


Account Executive 


We'd like to attract 
a man who has the 
“extra spark.”” The 
position is important 
enough to attract a 
man who has already 
made his mark. Ad- 
dress ‘‘G.,”” Box 240, 


care of Printers’ Ink. | 
| 
































Newspaper 
Representatives 


Well established firm of repre- 
sentatives with offices East and 
West desires to buy out or 
merge with an eastern or New 
York and Chicago organization. 


Principals could remain active 
or retire as they desired and 
both organizations maintain per- 
sonnel, so far as economy and 
good business permit. ; 

Object to further perfect well 
rounded list and enlarge experi- 
enced successful organization. 


All replies strictly confidential. 


Address “Z,”” Box 105, care of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 
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replies received, the answer was questionnaire, the final report for 
‘no. 1925 will contain facts and _ infor. 
Replies were received from all mation regarding the preferences 
of the States in the Union, and the of the agents as to programs, the 
tabulation by States appears to be estimated proportion of crystal 
of some value as an indication of one, two and three tube sets, the 
where the live radio dealers are lo- extent to which boys on the farms 
cated. In most of the States the are building sets, and the merchan- 
answers were about equally  dising channels through which the 
balanced but there are a number farmers have secured sets and 
of exceptions. radio materials. 
Based on all replies received 
going come — oo — Louis V. Hohl with 
of sets per county is estimated a “D.: y * 
204 in 1925. This average was “Printers Ink 
fifty-one in 1923, and 128 last year Louis V. Hohl has joined the New 
Wh we flu E f I ‘ York sales staff of the Printers’ Iyx 
en the influence of the county Publications. He recently conducted 
agents on the purchases of farmers a business for himself as a_ publishers’ 
is considered, a promising condition ePresentative, | with offices at New 
i, sheen te the nected @ f York and Chicago. Before that he 
IS S ) creased use 0 was with the J. Roland Kay Company, 
radio by the agents themselves. Inc., Chicago advertising agency, as 
In 1924, out of a total of 944 space buyer. 
agents reporting, only 151 had re- 
ceiving sets in their offices or C. L. Vanderburg Joins Acme 
homes. This year, more than three P 
times that number, out of a total Tess = 
of 1,056 reporting, said that they os o bingy eo my pee P sag the 
é , ° Acme ress eattie or le last six 
were the owners of sets. years he was manager of the Imperial 
Judging from the nature of the Candy Company, of that city. 











18 Years 
Copy and Service 


For 18 years I have been a copy and service man 
with three of the largest agencies in the country. 
During this time I have worked on over 200 
National accounts, writing the copy, formulating 
the plans and copy policies. In many instances 
I have also acted as account manager. 








I am seeking a position with an agency handling 
large accounts where my experience will be of 
value in producing campaigns from the plans to 
the press proofs. 


A big producer and a rapid worker, I have no 
desire to “graduate” into a non-producing execu- 
tive position. 

A personal interview is solicited. 


Address “U.,” Box 100, care of Printers’ Ink. 
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Attractive Packages 
And Business Success 


OMPETITION among manufacturers 
C does not cease with their products—but 

extends to the packages in which they 
market their goods. Although the container 
can never make up for lack of merit in the 
contents, it can go a long way in securing 
the buyer’s attention, and creating a favor- 
able impression upon him. 

For over fifty years the Illinois Glass 
Company has been a leader in the interesting 
field of package development. We have seen 
the emphasis increase, year after year, on 
the outward dress of successful products. 

As manufacturers of bottles, folding car- 
tons, labels, corks, bottling and packaging 
machinery, wood and corrugated reshipping 
cases, etc., it has been our pleasure to help 
in increasing the scope and effectiveness of 
these efficient aids in modern merchandising. 


HAilinnis Glass Company 
Established 1873 
ALTON ILLINOIS 
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LARGEST DAILY 
CIRCULATION 
IN THE 
ENTIRE WEST! 


A circulation concentration of 


97% in Los and 
immediate suburbs! 


Angeles 


REPRESENTATIVES 
G. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
H. W. Mo!oney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 




















THE 
WINSTON-SALEM SENTINEL 


leads all North Carolina 
dailies in audited home cir- 
culation. 

Business is good in North 
Carolina’s largest city. 
THE Twin City SENTINEL, 
WInNsTON-SALEM, No. Car. 














House Organs 


We are the producers of some of the oldest 
and most successful house organs in the 
country. Edited, printed and mailed in lots 
of 1000 and up at 2 Sto 15 cents per name per 
month. Write for acopy of THE WILLIAM 
FEATHER MaAGaziNeE. 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 
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Dealers Who Reduce Lines 
Profit by Sales Concentration 


New York Lusricatine OIL Co 
New York, August 31, 1925, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

With further reference to the subject 
contained in your August 27th article, 
“Too Many Lines—T he Retailer’s 
your suggestion that ‘ ‘standard 
lines is the dealer’s way out” is a good 
one—and one of the most important reg 
sons why the dealer benefits by follow 
ing such a policy is the fact that he 
secures a greater margin of profit. 

In most lines there is a sliding scale 
of discounts to the dealer, based on the 
annual volume of his purchases. If a 
dealer buys small quantities from many 
manufacturers he gets the smailest dis. 
count from each. By concentrating his 
purchases he can secure better discounts, 
Thus, without reference to turnover, he 
makes more money. Actually, he also 
increases his rate of turnover. So he 
wins both ways. 

Many dealers believe, unfortunately, 
that they must supply anything that is 
asked for. know one auto accessory 
dealer who keeps in stock over twenty 
brands of motor oil, although three or 
four would serve his trade adequately, 
He. Prides himself on this fact; he calls 
it “giving service.” The truth of the 
matter is that he is afraid of his pub- 
lic; he hasn’t enough faith in himself 
to push a few brands; he doesn’t real- 
ize that for every sale he loses by not 
having on hand a particular brand he 
will make two sales by extra effort be- 
hind his regular brands. 

In addition to the fact that the dealer 
makes more money by concentrating his 
purchases, the ultimate consumer would 
benefit in the long run if all dealers 
pursued such methods. Not only would 
dealers be able to reduce their prices 
economically as their volume of sales 
increased, but manufacturers would also 
save on their distribution costs, because 
they would have fewer but better dealer 
customers; therefore, would require 
fewer salesmen; would save on the 
overhead expense incidental to serving a 
multitude of small customers; would 
eliminate a lot of waste in dealer helps. 
Many more items of saving will rea'ily 
suggest themselves, resulting in lower 
prices to dealers and thence to the con 
sumer. 


New 





York Lusricatine O1 Co., 
W. L. Eyre, 
Sales Manager. 


Starts Publication of Two 
Trade Papers 


The Lightner Publishing Corporation, 
Chicago. recently ctarted publishing The 
Automatic Age covering the vending 
machine industry and Five and Ten 
Cent Merchandising. The latter publica- 
tion will be devoted to the interests of 
chain and variety stores selling merchan 
dise up to a dollar limit. 


Chrysler Buys Body Plant 


The Chrvsler Corporation, Detroit. hes 
purchased the property and plant of the 
American Motor Body Company, 
Detroit. 


also of 
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Artand Engraving Director 
Wanted by High Class Printer 


~~ 


‘Direcrine the production and buying of art work 
and engraving is only part of the job. A thorough knowl- 
edge of commercial art and the ability to judge art 
work in exact relation to the purpose to be accom- 
plished are-essential requirements. 


Preferably, the director should not be an artist, ca- 
pable of producing satisfactory finished drawings, but 
he must be able to visualize and to sketch well enough 
to express his ideas on paper in dummy form either 
for presentation to the client or as a guide to other 
artists. 


Since the work in this plant ranges from the simplest 
folder to the finest catalog, a thorough knowledge of 
photo-engraving, color work particularly, is also essen- 
tial. The director must know not only how to produce 
but also how to reproduce the drawing or design. 


Most of the art work is procured from outside artists 
and designers; hence the director should have the ex- 
ecutive ability to keep a dozen artists working on 
different jobs at the same time. 


Perhaps the man we want is now in some advertising 
agency as an assistant art director or visualizer, capable 
of broadening his talents but lacking the opportunity. 
Beginners, art students and inexperienced men will 
only waste their time and ours by replying to this ad- 
vertisement. A sufficient salary will be paid to the 
right man. 


The location is Boston, and the connection is with a 
plant of established reputation for the highest grade 
of commercial printing. All correspondence strictly 
confidential. Be as explicit as possible in your first letter. 


ADDRESS 


ART DIRECTOR PRINTER 
Care PRINTERS’ INK 
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Printers’ Ink 


Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Ink PusrisHinG Co., Inc. 
ublishers. 
Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenug, New York 
City. TELEPHONE: ASHLAND 6500. President 
and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice-President, 
.W. Lawrence. Treasurer, Davip Marcus. 
Sales Manager, Doucas TAYLOR 


Chicago Office: Illinois Merchants Bank 

Building, Gove Compton, Manager. 

Atlanta Office: 704 Walton Building, 

Ggo. M. Konn, Manager. 

>. jose Office: Syndicate Trust Building, 
A.D. INNEY, Manager. 

gen ‘Revie Office: 564 Market Street, 

C. MoGensgen, Manager. 

Conaiien Office: 92 Adelaide St., W., Toronto, 

H. M. Tanpy, Manager. 

London Office: 40-43 Norfolk Street, 

Strand, W. C. 2, C. P. Russevy, Manager. 


Issued ‘Vhursdays. Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. ‘en cents a copy. — 
Postage, $2.00 per year ; Canadian, $1.00. 
Advertising rates: Page, $120; half om, $60; 
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Classified 65 centsa line, Minimum order $3.25. 
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New 


Planned 
Production 
and Social 

Welfare 


cordance with 
casted sales 





More careful co- 
ordination of pro- 
duction with sales, 
and adjustment of 
production in ac- 
changes in fore- 
volume is gaining 
ground among companies which 
are increasing profits in greater 
proportion than sales volume. 
Profits have not been easy in the 
recent past and executives have 
consequently been paying far more 
attention to basing selling price on 
a more even production, and cutting 
selling costs by ironing out sea- 
sonal fluctuations. 
Stabilization is the object which 
is receiving the attention of for- 
ward-looking executives in all lines 
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of business. Alfred P. Sloan, Jr, 
president of the General Motor; 
Corporation, in a recent statement 
to dealers shows that such an ob. 
jective has a social importance far 
greater than any system tried by 
professional uplifters. “General 
Motors production schedules,” he 
says “are based absolutely upon the 
ability of its dealers and distrib. 
utors to sell cars to the public, 
The production program is com- 
pared month by month with actual 
deliveries and adjustments in the 
production schedule made.” He 
then lays down the following four 
basic principles for the recogni- 
tion and acceptance of every dealer 
handling General Motors products: 

1. A much greater number of 
cars must be available for retail 
distribution in certain seasons of 
the year than in others. 

It is impractical, as well as 
economically unsound, for the fac- 
tory to vary its production sched- 
ule to as great an extent as would 
be necessary to keep it in line with 
the seasonal fluctuations of retail 
demand. 

3. The nearer the factory can 
approach a level line of produc 
tion, the more economic the general 
result will be. This means not only 
a better product, but a lower cost, 
and hence a lower list price. 

4. Production schedules of the 
factory should be laid down so as 
to get the most economic general 
result. They should be adjusted 
promptly whenever the trend ot 
retail sales indicates the necessity 
for such adjustment, in order that 
the stock to be carried by the dis- 
tributors and dealers shall not be 
either greater or less than the eco- 
nomic necessities of the situation 
require. 

In a discussion of these policies, 
Mr. Sloan points out that if a 
factory tried to vary its output 
to conform exactly to consumer 
demand, as was the practice in the 
old careless days, an excess amount 
of capital and labor is necessary, 
with consequent waste and higher 
list prices. Then he says, “More- 
over, workmen are entitled to 
steady employment or as_ nearly 
steady employment as can be pro- 
vided.” 
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Here is a statement that would 
have sounded radical a few short 
years ago and would today soun'l 
radical in certain countries in Eu- 
rope. A conservative banker and 
director in many great industries 
said recently that the average Eu- 
ropean business man’s lack of ap- 
preciation of the fact that well- 
paid, productive labor, steadily 
employed, means high purchasing 
power and stabilized prosperity, is 
the thing doing most to hold back 
good times. American business 
executives, operating along sound 
business lines to stabilize their own 
industries, are doing more general 
and genuine social good than 
armies of so-called welfare work- 
ers. 


Why Not Retailers in cer- 
tain small-town 

Have One sections are giv- 
Real Store? ing considerable 
thought to the suggestion that by 
segregating their lines they could 
prevent much overlapping of 
effort and thus have cleaner stocks 
that could be turned oftener. In 
other words, the grocer would 
leave patent medicines and similar 
articles to be handled by the 
druggist, the general merchant 
would keep away from drygoods 
and so on, 

The idea is not new. It has 
been a fairly common thing for 
retailers in compact sections to get 
together on some such agreement 
with the best of intentions. But 
it has seldom worked out in ac- 
tual practice. 

When a farmer’s wife takes her 
chickens and eggs to a general 
store, she gets merchandise in pay- 
ment. She may want a few items 
of drygoods, a bottle or package 
of some proprietary preparation, a 
few groceries, and a piece of 
aluminum or  enamelware. If 
lines were strictly segregated she 
would have to visit four stores to 
get these items. The result is not 
satisfactory to her or to the gen- 
eral merchant. If this retailer 
would sell goods under the segre- 
gation policy he would be running 
a grocery store and would no 
longer be a dealer in general mer- 
chandise. 
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Nevertheless it must be admitted 
that there is a certain amount of 
economic waste in having these 
four stores edging in on each 
other all the time so as to cater 
to their customers and possibly 
make more profit. It is not at all 
surprising, present conditions be- 
ing as they are, that this waste 
should be giving thoughtful manu- 
facturers and retailers consider- 
able concern. But when they give 
attention to the possibility of each 
dealer keeping strictly to his own 
line all sorts of complications, 
real and fancied, come up. 

There is, of course, one sensible 
and sound way out. This is for 
the general merchant, the hard- 
ware man, the druggist and the 
drygoods man to get together and 
form one real store. The enlarged 
organization would have greater 
buying power, waste would be cut 
down, there would be a sufficient 
range of selection for the most 
exacting customer, duplication of 
effort would be eliminated and 
each of the four partners would 
make more profit than when he 
was going it by himself and fight- 


‘ing the other three. 


Thoughtful merchandising au- 
thorities tell us that there is going 
to be a great deal of such getting 
together within the next few years. 
It seems to be a case of getting 
together or getting out. Condi- 
tions of competition are such that 
merchandise has to be retailed in 
larger units. The thing has inter- 
esting possibilities and merits the 
close attention of all advertisers 
who are interested in the continued 
prosperity of the small-town store. 


Factory and 

A Pleasing farm have a 

Story pleasing story to 
tell for the rest of 1925 

Employment conditions in the 
factory and the crop outlook on 
the farm indicate that the balance 
of 1925 will be a good period for 
business. 

A survey of factory em- 
ployment conditions made _ by 
the industrial division of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany leads that company to say 
that the buying power of factory 
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workers is likely to remain fairly 
stable during the rest of 1925. 
American factory workers, this 
company’s report shows, received 
during the first six months of this 
year incomes at the rate of 
$9,730,000,000 a year. In 1921, 
their income was $6,946,000,000 ; 
in 1919 $9,096,000,000. We cite 
these figures to show that the in- 
come for this year will probably 
be ahead of that for the boom 
year of 1919, 

What of the farm? The United 
States Department of Agriculture 
paints a bright picture. It re- 
ports that farmers received a larger 
gross income during the year that 
ended on June 30, 1925, than in 
any other year since 1921. Gross 
income for 1925 is estimated at 
$12,136.000,000. This compares 
with $11,288,000,000. during the 
year that ended June 30, 1924. 

On the whole, a very pleasing 
story from both factory and farm 
for the rest of 1925. And certainly 
one that should make advertisers 
realize that there is plently of real 
income in the country that will be 
waiting to buy their products. 
Under these conditions, advertising’ 
should not lag. 


The _ principal 
Production a article in the 
August 24 bulle- 

Bugaboo? tin of the Chase 
National Bank of New York, is 
entitled, “A World Afraid of 
Production.” It is written by 
Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., the 
bank’s economist. 

Dr. Anderson goes on to show 
that the greatest producing 
countries of the world, such as 
Great Britain and the United 
States, are as high in consumption 
power as they are in production. 
He points out, on the other hand, 
that countries like China, despite 
their huge populations, have as 
low a per capita consumption as 
they have of production. He cites 
the familiar economic doctrine that 
production and consumption go 
hand in hand. 

With the proposition that a 
country cannot produce more 
goods, as a whole, than its people 
can consume, we are in agreement. 
But the trouble is that this eco- 


Is Over- 
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nomic axiom is too often accepted 
to mean that it is impossible for a 
individual industry to produce mox 
than its markets are able to absor! 
It is this misinterpretation of th 
axiom that so frequently leads ; 
over-expansion, to reckless pro. 
duction and eventually to conditions 
that bring about a depression, par. 
ticularly if many industries haye 
been over-producing. 

And one should know that jj 
too much of the country’s produc. 
ing capacity centres on any line 
it will soon be over-produced. |; 
is easy to manufacture more anto- 
mobiles, jewelry, phonographs, 
baking powder, trunks, radio out. 
fits or any other product than can 
be consumed. 

That is why most well-managed 
businesses today have some sort of 
interlocking working schedule for 
selling, manufacturing and _finane- 
ing divisions. It used to be that in 
many instances the factory would 
turn out all the goods it could 
produce, without any regard to the 
demand of the markets or the 
ability of the sales department t 
sell them. 

Now it is more customary t 
handle the matter the other way 
round. The sales department 
figures how much it can sell dur- 
ing the year. The factory adjusts 
its production schedule accordingly. 
Then the financial head is given 
the program so that he can pre- 
pare to finance it. 

Here is the way the sales de. 
partment usually lavs out its year’s 
program. It takes the sales for the 
preceding year and adds to them 
the increase that it plans to get 
the next year. This “increase” is 
not a guess. It is based on analy- 
sis of the company’s markets, plus 
a forecasting of business conditions 
as a whole and of special conditions 
as they are likely to affect this 
particular business. Then the tot 
amount of business that is expected 
to be done is apportioned into dis- 
trict, territorial and departmental 
quotas. Next, enough advertising 
is projected to enable the selling 
representatives to get their quotas. 

We know many large advertisers 
that work in just this way. If all 
business men did so, we would 
hear less of over-production. 
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8% Sales 


EWS stand sales of THE 

Forum for the past six 
months have averaged 78% of 
distribution—this in spite of 
the fact that distribution of 
copies to news stands was in- 
creased by over 70% during 
that period. 


Such an achievement for a 
quality magazine is particularly 
striking in view of a generally 
dull Summer season. It marks 
the rapidly growing apprecia- 
tion of THe Forum's editorial! 


policy. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


FORUM 


America’s Quality Magazine 
of Discussion 


24'7 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 
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North American Dye individuals who 
are readers of Printers’ Ink and 
Printers’ Ink Monthly 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 


Harry R. Patten President Yes Yes 
Charles A. Loring Secretary os 
George B. Currier Treasurer and 
Vice-President 
Carl H. Greene Sales Manager 
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Announcing 


color process 
dvertisements in 


merican 


Magazine 
















The 







_— 


FFECTIVE with the February, 1926, 
issue, four color process advertisements 
willbe accepted by The American Magazine. 












As the amount of four color space is 
limited, it is suggested that advertisers de- 
iring to employ color inserts in The 
American Magazine signify their require- 
ments at the earliest possible moment. 






The price is $7,500 per page. 





THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK 





Advertising Club News 


E. W. Hunter Appointed to 
Succeed Earle Pearson 
Edward W. Hunter, secretary-mana- 
ger of the Advertising Club of Indian- 
apolis, has been appointed director of 
the department of club activities of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
forld. This new 
department has 
been formed to 
supplant the educa- 
tional department, 
of which Earle 
Pearson had been 
director. As pre- 
viously reported, 
Mr. Pearson has 
become general 
manager of the as- 
sociation, following 
the resignation of 

Carl Hunt. 

Mr. Hunter had 
been executive 
head of the Indian- 
apolis club for the 
last four and one-half years. During 
that time the membership of the club 
increased from 60 to 275 members. He 
also was formerly associated with the 
advertising departments of the Chicago 
Tribune, Indianapolis News and _ the 
Indianapolis Times. 

Reginald Colley, for the last year 
associate educational director, has been 
appointed field representative of the 
new department. 

*x* * * 


Boston Advertising Legion- 
naires Re-elect C. J. Swan 


At a recent meeting of the Crosscup- 
Pishon Post of the American Legion, 
whose members are Boston advertising 
men, Lieutenant-Colonel Carroll J. 
Swan was re-elected commander. Other 
officers elected were: First vice-com- 
mander, Chester Porter; second vice- 
commander, Daniel F. Fitzgerald; third 
vice-commander, George Wiswell; adju- 
tant, Gabriel M. Stern; treasurer, Ralph 
H. Eastman, and_ historian. Perry 
Meeks. The following were chosen as 
members of the executive committee: 
T. D. Carman, Joseph Mulligan, John T. 
McNeil. and, representing affliated mem- 
bers of the post, Paul Hines. 

* 7x * 


Poor Richard Club Honors 
President of Thirty Club 


The board of directors of the Poor 
Richard Club, of Philadelphia, has 
elected Sir Eric Field, president of the 
Thirty Club, London, as an _ honorary 
member. 

*x* * * 


Seattle Club to Hold Ball 


The Advertising Club of Seattle will 
hold a masque ball on November 3. 
Frank McCaffrey is in charge of ar- 
rangements. 


EDWARD W. HUNTER 


Pittsburgh Direct-Mail Grow 
Holds First Meeting — 


A. M. Staehle, head of the 
advertising department of the Westin 
house Electric & Manufacturing (Cop, 
pany, spoke at the first meeting of th 
newly organized d'rect-mail 
the Pittsburgh Advertising Club 
September 11. He described “the methods 
of his company in preparing a complete 
direct-mail service for electrical deal 
as follows: : 

One of the features of the plan 
that the company attends to every de 
of the campaign, the de alers being asked 
only to mail the pieces. The mailing 
pieces are so prepared that they have 
the appearance of being the advertising 
of the dealer and not the company, 7 
get this result, the dealer's business is 
played up and the company’s name ad 
product is subordinated. 

All printing, engraving 
costs are borne by the Westinghos 
company, while the dealer is require 
to pay only for multigraphing, address 
ing, mailing and postage. 

Robert Rawsthorne, Tr., is chairman 
of the group, — Bae meet weekly, 


New York Seite Club 
Appoints Secretary 


George Haven Durar has been a 
pointed executive secretary of the As« 
ciation of Young Advertising Men, New 
York. He will devote his full time t 
the interests of the club. 

Starting with the first fall meeting 
on September 18, the association’s hea 
quarters will be in the Fraternity Clubs 
Building. This meeting will be ad 
dressed by Harford Powel, of Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 

* * * 


and editoris! 


Two-Day Tournament for 
Western Advertising Golfers 


The Western Advertising Golfers As 


sociation, Chicago, is planning a twoday 
tournament to be held at the Minocqua 
Heights Golf and Country Club, Mn 
ocqua, Wis., on September 19 and 2) 
A special train will be run from (Chi 
cago to take members to the tour 
ment. 
x * * 


New York Club Appoints 
J. M. Kelly 


Tames M. Kelly has heen appointed 
editorial committee secretary of the At- 
vertising Club of New York. He wil 
devote his attention: to the club’s bul 
letin, “Advertising Club News.” 

* * * 


H. H. Yost to Head Pacific 


Coast Sneakers’ Bureau 
Harold H. Yost, San Francisco, has 
been appointed chairman of the new 
sneakers’ bureau of the Pacific Coa 
Advertising Clubs Association. 
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» Educate Public on Contin- 
yous Coupon Selling 
The Better Business Bureau of New 
4 has started an educational cam- 
jm to acquaint the public with the 
bes about ‘‘chain-selling,’” which the 
rau considers misleading and decep- 
t. In “chain-selling,” by the use of 
pons, the original purchaser may be 
to get five pairs of hosiery for $1. 
J, Kenner, manager, likens the plan 
‘chain-selling’’ to the “‘sight unseen” 
pping of small boys, because in both 
vs the final owner does not see what 
is going to get. 
ne of the dangers of the system, as 
Le as the public is concerned, Mr. 
ener believes, is that an inferior 
aie of merchandise will be sold at a 
much higher than the same thing 
tld be bought in the local store. He 
jo thinks that as the chain expands, 
, large number of consumers will be 
mble to obtain the hosiery after buy- 
ing the first coupon through inability to 
el all of the remaining coupons. 


* + + 
(lub Executives’ Conference at 


Indianapolis 


Club executives of the Associated 
\ivertising Clubs of the World will 
atend their second annual conference 
z Indianapolis on October 2 and 3. 
Among the topics to be discussed are: 
Vethods of financing clubs with special 
wtention to a budget system; defining 
functions and purposes of an adver- 
g club; how the activities of the 

can be charted; how to make up 
; list of prospective members; and 
toosing the right leadership for officers 
ad committee chairmanships. 


* * * 
X. F. Murphy Joins National 
Better Business Bureau 


Roland F. Murphy, formerly with 
te Boston Better Business Commis- 
son, has been appointed special repre- 
entative of the National Better Busi- 
oss Bureau. He will be in charge of 
tiucational work, especially as it re- 
ites to promoting truth-in-advertising. 
* * * 


Rochester Club School to Start 
New Year 


The Rochester, N. Y., Ad Club plans 
0 open its school of advertising early 
n October. The faculty will be headed 
ty Dean Eugene A. Curtis, advertising 
manager of the Rochester Packing Com- 
pany. The school will meet twice a 
week for thirty weeks. 
~ * * 


Cleveland Club’s School Starts 
New Session 


_ The advertising school of the Cleve- 
L Advertising Club had its - first 
sssion of the new fall term on Sep- 
tember 16. The course extends over 
une months and meets twice weekly. 
C.W. Mears is dean of the school. 
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An Ancient Grocer, “Anzetrar” 
PITTSFIELD, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The following clipping is from “Prog- 
ress,” a booklet issued by Lever Brothers, 
Ltd., of England. 

As one of your thoughtful readers, I 
thought you would be interested in read- 
ing it, in case you have not already 
done so. As I read it, there flashed 
through my mind several recent arti- 
cles appearing in Printers’ Ink, such 
as: “The Last Word in Copy—Is It 
Ever Said?’’, and ‘‘How Many Angles 
Should Copy Have?” 

,Don W. Butter. 
. 


In Mr. Hill’s antiques shop in East- 
bourne there was recently exhibited a 
reprint of an old Falmouth shop poster, 
of which we reproduce a portion below; 
and call special attention to the “Winzer 
sope.” As for being a grocer, Mr. 
Giles’s business seems to have consisted 
mostly of what is implied in his con- 
cluding word—‘Anzetrar,” for we have 
quoted only a small portion of his most 
comprehensive poster. Here it is:— 

ROGER GILES, 

Surcin, Parish CLarK, AND SKULE- 
MASTER, GROSER AND HUNDERTAKER. 
Respectably informs ladys and gentle- 

man that he drors teef without wateing 
a minit, applies laches every hour, blis- 
ters on the lowest tarms, and vizicks 
for a penny a peace. He sells God- 
father’s kordales, kuts korns, bunyons, 
doctersh osses, clips donkies, wance a 
month, and undertakes to luke after 
every bodies nayls by the ear. Young 
ladys and gentlemen larnes their gram- 
mur and langeudge in the purtiest man- 
nar, also grate care taken off their 
morils and spellin. Also zarm zinging, 
tayching the base vial, and all zorts of 
fancy work, squadrils, pokers, weazels, 
and all country danses tort at home and 
abroad at perfekshun. Perfumin and 
snuff in all its branches. apes 

I as laid in a large azzortement of 
trype, dogs mate, lolipops, ginger beer, 
matches and other pikkles, such as hep- 
son salts, hoysters, Winzer sope anze- 
trar. 


Larger Campaign for “1 in 5” 
Carbon Remover 


Leasia Brothers, Detroit, manufac- 
turers of in 5” carbon remover, 
plan to extend their advertising activi- 
ties this fall. “1 in 5” has been ad- 
vertised in a limited way for several 
years and the company now plans to 
obtain increased distribution through a 
larger advertising campaign. This cam- 
paign will be directed by The Power, 
Alexander & Jenkins Company, adver- 
tising agency, also of Detroit. 


New Accounts for Glaser & 
Marks 


The Colonial Filling Stations, Inc., 
and the Beacon Oil Company, of Bos- 
ton and Everett, Mass., have appointed 
Glaser & Marks, Inc., advertising agency, 
of Boston, to direct their advertising. 
Newspapers in New England and New 
York are being used. 





Little 
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HE Knox Gelatine Company 

has found great value in the 
use of human-interest appeal in 
getting co-operation from sales- 
men of wholesale grocers. 

James E. Knox, vice-president 
of the company, related this fact 
in a letter to the Schoolmaster a 
short time ago. 

“During the last two years,” said 
Mr. Knox, “a fortunate discovery 
on the health value of Knox Gela- 
tine has made it comparatively 
easy to get the co-operation of 
salesmen for wholesale grocers.” 

“We show,” continued Mr. Knox, 
“where thousands of babies who 
are dying from malnutrition and 
for whom no suitable formula can 
he found, stand a good chance of 
being saved by the addition of 
Knox Gelatine to their milk or 
milk formula. We show actual 
cases in every community. We also 
show the value of gelatine milk 
for normal growing children as 
well as the sick ones. Booklets 
covering the above facts as well 
as facts on special diabetic 
diets and the use of gelatine for 
other diseases are furnished sales- 
men. Some one fact generally hits 
home with a salesman and he be- 
comes interested.” 

In concluding his statement on 
the value of these human-interest 
facts in getting jobber co-opera- 
tion, Mr. Knox said: 

“The wholesale grocer and his 
salesmen can and do give us sales 
support when once they see the 
human side of the product, and 
realize that in passing the infor- 
mation on to retail grocers, aside 
from sales and profits, they are 
actually helping humanity.” 

* * * 


To what extent do advertisers 
promptly answer the prospect, 
when he does as he is told and 
“sends in the coupon” for addi- 
tional information, booklets, sam- 
ples, etc.? One national advertiser 
employs thirty-five people, in a de- 
partment given over to replying 
to coupons. 

No sooner is an advertisement 


answered and a request or Coupon 
received, than it is answered 4 
day is not allowed to interven 
although it may be necessary for 
the department to work part i 
the night. 

On the other hand, we know oj 
a case where a woman waite 
three weeks before the materia) 
she had requested in a coupon wa 
brought by the postman. But sy 
had long since purchased a sim. 
ilar product from someone els 
Her original enthusiasm and jp. 
terest had died out. 

It is said that certain large ¢. 
partment stores have indulged » 
freely in the use of coupons in 
their national advertising, because 
by acting promptly and courteously 
they are in a position to reach th 
prospect and sell him, long before 
the individual manufacturer ges 
around to making the conta: 
complete. : 

The “do-it-now” idea was never 
more important than in the case of 
the coupon that is part of adver- 
tisements. A week is too long for 
deliveries. The department store's 
plan is to get busy on the instant~ 
at the very first nibble. 

* *£ * 


01 


The Schoolmaster is tired of al 
this talk about the prejudice agains 
the two-dollar bill being due t 
superstition. Uncle Sam is finding 
it difficult to supply the country 
with all the dollar bills it requires 
so the Treasury has started a can- 
paign to restore the two-dollar 
William to favor. 

Instantly, however, the Gover- 
ment, ran up against the objectin 
that the public holds the two-dol- 
lar bill in superstitious dread. It 
is supposed to be the bearer of ill 
luck, the harbinger of bad fortune 
and all sorts of similar rot. 

The Schoolmaster admits thet 
there is a prejudice against the 
two-dollar bill, but it is not de 
to superstition. It is due to the 
fact that when a person offers é 
two-dollar bill in payment for any- 
thing it is nearly always taken for 
one dollar. If the amount of th 
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Just One Guess- 


What is the meaning of a 50,000 adver- 
tising lineage gain in a state farm paper in 
less than nine months? 


Why have advertisers come into the state 
pell-mell, and why are they still coming? 


Out West—In Kansas—things are right 
side up again! Farmers are enjoying a 
season of prosperity. Everything indicates 
that they are receiving about the same 
amount of cash as for last year’s crops, and 
they are retaining more of it. Buying 
records are being broken in many lines. 


The market is here—perhaps the best 
any single state offers. The medium is 
here—the only state farm paper. We can 
tell you how to use both of them. 


NSAS FARMER 


AND MAIL &Y BREEZE 
Published by Arthur Capper 


Topeka-Kansas 
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PREMIUM ADVERTISING, 
EcoNoMICAL AND 
EFFECTIVE 


Premiums will not only produce new 
business; they will also hold old business. 
—Other forms of advertising have to be 
paid for before they produce business, and 
the cost does not necessarily bear any 
fixed relation to results. 

—tThe cost of premium advertising is 
paid for after sales have been made, and 
the cost is always in proportion to the 
business resulting from its use. 

—Booklets explaining everything mailed 
on request. Please state nature of business. 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE °- 





Inc. 
190 Franklin Street ow Y' 











LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


F or $1.25 THOUSAND 


COMPLETE 
N 50M lots; 25M $1.50; 12,500 $1.75, 
on our white 20 Ib. Paramount Bond. 
A Beautiful, Strong, Snappy Sheet. 
No smaller quantities. 
ENVELOPES TO MATCH, $1.50 PER 
THOUSAND 


Booklet of Engravings on request. 
GEORGE MORRISON CO. 
425 East 53rd St.,N. Y.City. Dept.T 
TELEPHONES PLAza 1874-1875-1518 

















Established 1898 Incorporated 1905 
Subscription 83 w/ 
Renewals of o 


attest the reader interest of the 


American fimberman 


Est. 1873 CHICAGO, ILL. A.B.C. 











THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 

Agency business solicited. 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 

















Good-bye, old-t« pe thum) tacks. This “cate 
0? head, self-lifting tack lacts a lifetim 
Packed 1 doz. to box and 2 doz. on blocks ANOTHER 
of 6. Dealers or direct. 
Cushman & Denison Mfg.Co. @== 
Bistributed by Atias Stationery Corporation 
52 Duane Street, W. Y. 
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purchase is less than a dollar, haj 
the time change for only a dolk- 
bill is returned. In many Cases, 
the bearer of the two-dollar bill. 
himself, does not notice that it is 
a two-spotter, and turns it in fora 
one. Is it any wonder that mos 
persons have come to regard the 
two-dollar bill as a nuisance anj 
unlucky ? 

All this confusion results from 
the fact that for several years 
there have been too few of the 
two-dollar pieces of currency jn 
circulation. The public is not used 
to it. People forget or do not 
notice that they possess one of 
these bills. If more of these bills 
were put into circulation, the pub- 
lic would gradually become ac. 
customed to them and would he 
careful to distinguish them from 
one-dollar bills, just as most people 
are now careful not to pass a 
fiver or a tener or a bill of 
higher denomination for one of 
less value. 
















































* * 


On one side of the four walls in 
the office of P. M. Boggs, vice- 
president and general manager of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., there 
is a large cabinet resembling a 
bookcase of large dimensions. Its 
shelves are lined with ginger ale 
bottles—all of which are imitations 
of the Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
bottle. 

When the Schoolmaster saw this 
unique exhibition he was moved to 
ask what the company was doing t) 
meet such competition. He heard of 
several plans. There was one in par- 
ticular that impressed him as being 
particularly worth the attention of 
any manufacturer who has a 
unique container for his product 
that is subject to the risk of being 
imitated: The plan is to havea 
perfect picture made in full colors 
of the container. It must be a pic- 
ture that gives every possible de- 
tail of the package. The next step 
is to get this picture before every 
prospect. 

This is the plan Canada Dry is 
following. It is sending out with 
every piece of direct mail a full- 
color reproduction of its bottle 
which is almost the same size as its 






























































































































































letterhead. Alongside of the re- 
production is a brief essay m 
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Group Insurance: 


What Are You Doing About It? 


Over 8,000 employers of the United States 
are carrying Group Insurance on the lives 


of 2,225,000 employees. 


This insurance covers whole groups of em- 
ployees under a single contract without 
medical examination, in amounts varying 
from $500 to $10,000 per employee. In- 
cludes total permanent disability without 
extra charge. 


The demand for GROUP INSURANCE 
for employees of factories, stores and busi- 
ness concerns of all kinds is rapidly in- 
creasing. It has proved of value to those 
who have adopted it and others will take 
it up as soon as they learn of its useful- 
ness. 


Our book on “GROUP LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE” will gladly be mailed you without 
obligation. It will repay your careful 
reading. Because of our liberal contracts, 
sixty years’ experience, unquestioned 
security and carefully trained personnel, 
the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Boston can effectively handle 
your group insurance. 


A STRONG COMPANY 


Over Sixty Years in Busi- 
ness. Liberal as to Con- 
; Sa 
tract, Safe and Secure in Con msunantes Courant — 
er Boston. Mas: 


Every Way. = = _ er Boston. Massacuserrs 
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To THE AGENCY THAT SAys— *| 
“Grow Along with Us” 


I offer :Exceptional experience, for 
a young man, in the planning and 
writing of advertising, in a 
supervision, and in production; 
the ability to write clear and 
forceful copy, a good under- 
standing of art. layout and type, 
and an inquiring mind. 

I want: A_ position where my 
initiative will have play 
and where my growth w be 
limited only by my ability to 
progress. Now employed, but de- 
sire a change because of a limited 
future in present position. Uni- 
versity graduate, age 25. Ad- 
dress “‘P,’’ Box 101, PRINTERS’ 
INK. 




















Get More Sales 
at less Cost 


ET POSTAGE MAGAZINE 
tell you how to increase 
your sales and _ decrease 
your selling costs with Direct 
Mail, back up your sales- 
men and sell small towns 
without salesmen. 
With one letter a_mer- 
chant sold $63,393.00 in 
10 days; another sold $22,- 
896.20 in 30 days. 
Send 25e today for latest issue of POSTAGE 
and copies of these two letters. Tells how 
to write result getting letters, 
folders, booklets, house magazines, 
$2 a year for 12 numbers full of 
selling ideas. 


ostage Magazine 


Dept. Di—18 E. (8th St., New York 


s* ENGRAVING““PRINTING 


A mine of information for the 
advertising man, printer, artist or 
student who wishes to get ahead 

840 pages, over 1500 illstns., 35 
related subjects. 

ells how to choose kind of art, 
Process of reproduction, plates, 
paper, color, etc. 

Sent on approval. No advance payment 
Write for FREE prospectus showing sample 
pages, contents, terms, etc. 

Commercial Engraving Publishing Company 
Dept. TK Indianapolis, ind. 


ELECTROTYPING 
STEREOTYPING 
MATRICES 








€ 


E.H PARKHURST CO 


J CONN 
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modest language headed “The rey) 
and the sham.” 

The company decided to do thi 
because of numerous consume; 
complaints which said in effeg 
“We thought we were buying Cap. 
ada Dry, but we found we haj 
got another brand.” To Mr. Bogg; 
these complaints indicated that 1» 
matter how novel your package 
may be, the consumer doesn’t know 
it so well as you think he dog. 
The best answer is to put a bottle 
in his hands and have him study it, 
And since this couldn’t be done 
it has adopted the next best step 
—a full-size perfect reproductio, 
of the bottle in colors for the jp- 
spection of the prospect. 

To any manufacturer who might 
think of using this idea to meet 4 
similar situation in his industry, the 
Schoolmaster would hand a word 
of practical advice: Don’t stint 
yourself on your art work or op 
the quality of lithographic work 
that you buy. You may defeat your 
purpose if you do. 

* * * 


Like so many members of the 
Class, the Schoolmaster has a 
weakness for so-called detective 
literature. A book title beginning 
“The Mystery of—”’ or a_ bock 
jacket showing a distressed maiden 
clutching a revolver as she looks, 
horrified, into space are enough to 
make the Schoolmaster’s newest 
two-dollar bill tug restively at the 
bit. Yet, searching in his memory 
the Schoolmaster fails to remem- 
ber a more telling window display 
than one he saw recently in a 
book store, featuring Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart’s latest mystery book 
“The Red Lamp.” 

The book, of course, was the 
centre of the display. Scattered 
about through the window were a 
bit of rope, a knife, a message in 
code, a lamp, and several other 
bits of indispensable paraphernalia, 
indispensable, that is, to the true 
shocker. Beneath each bit of evi- 
dence or clue was a card on which 
was written a brief note telling 
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Cibbons Limited, 
TORONTO MONTREAL 


Advertising Agents 


WINNIPEG |} 
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Showing Homebuilders 
HOW and WHY 


N September 15th more than fifty leading manufacturers of 





t. 17, 1923 





“The Teal 





O do this 
Consumer 
1 effect 









ing Cap. ! 

we haf 0 pbuilding materials and equipment will be using our new sales 
r. Boge: Mf service and permanent exposition to graphically convince owners, 
that m ff architects and builders that nationally advertised products are best 
Package to safeguard home building, remodeling, equipping and decorating. 
n't know 


On August 22nd our clients included: 









































he does 
a bottle American Radiator Company 
? 29 Armstrong Manufacturing Company, 
study it The 
e done Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers 
25 Beaver Products Company, Inc., The 
est step - 
. Built-In Products Company, Inc. 
rduction Celotex Company, The 
the in- Chambers-Dawson Company 
Columbia Mills, Inc., The 
* * Congoleum-Nairn Inc. 
> might Copper & Brass Research Association 
meet 4 Craftex Company, The 
try, the Crane Company _ 
ith Driwood Corporation 
+ Word Eastern Hollow Building Tile Mfrs. 
t stint Ass’n. 
Or on Ford Hardware Company, Inc. 
4 General Electric Company 
Work Handy Chair & Table Company, H. L. 
it your Hoffman Heater Company 
Holyoke Heater Company 
Hoover Company, The 
Irving, W. Forge, Inc. 
f th Johns-Manville, Inc. 
Tt the Kernerator Company, The 
laS a Kilmoth Products Corp. 
ective Kurtz Studios, F. J 
. Lehigh Portland Cement Company 
nning Lupton’s, David, Sons Company 
k Mengel Company Branch, The 
aiden Michigan Stove Company, The 
looks Minneapolis Heat Regulator Com- 
OOks, pany, Inc. 
zh to Mitchell Vance Company, Inc. 
west _— Asbestos Slate Company, 
ne. 
t the Morene Products Company, Inc. 
mory Murphy Varnish Company 
nem- National Lead Company 
olay New Jersey Zinc Company, The 
play New Progress Company 
na New York District Common Brick 
2ob- Ass’n. 
k Pantasote Company, Inc. 
100! Radio Corporation of America 
Ruud Manufacturing Company 
the Schlage Lock Company, The 
red Wallpaper Manufacturers Association 
; Western Electric Company 
ea 
> in A splendid opportunity is available 
her for demonstrating building ma- 
lia, terials, household equipment and 
rue furnishings in place, before an im- 
vi- mense number of home builders 
ich and home owners, at a moderate 
ng annual fee. 





For full information write 
Homebuilders Exhibits, Inc. 


441 Lexington Avenue New York City 
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Ability and the Power to Produce 
for a Moderate Salary 


This man has had experience, diver- 
sified and unusual (writing copy for a 
large New York concern is part of 
it), but not agency experience. He 
will pay for that by accepting a mod- 
erate salary. 

He has the talent to create effective 
layouts, ability to forge sound selling 
copy plus knowledge of production de- 
tails. An American, Protestant, under 
30, with interesting references and a 
large capacity for work, 

Negotiate interview through 
WALTER A. LOWEN 
17 West 42nd Street, New York City 
*Phone Penn. 5389 








Lineage Increase Is My Business. 
And I know how to secure it. 
At the present time I am the Advertising 
Manager of a National Magazine, serving 
a highly specialized field. My record is 
a@ most substantial one, and to the pub- 
lisher who feels the need of such a man, 
I offer a well-rounded training covering 
the supervision of solicitation, make-up 

and _ trade-promotion departments. 
Replies wiil be held in confidence. 
Address ‘*X.,’’ Box 104, Printers’ Ink. 














SALES EXECUTIVE 
Sound experience as division and 
assistant sales manager in both 
field and office. My present posi- 
tion requires constant travel, 
which is not satisfactory. Age 
29, married, present salary 
$4,200.00 a year. 

Address ‘““‘W,” Box 103, Printers’ Ink 


Mailing Lists 
Will help you increase sales 
counts Kip Se on cl 
pe oe 9 


| JR 
99% GUARANTEED 57 each 
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mysteriously just enough aboy 
each clue to arouse the interest ¢; 
the unwary shopper. 

Book publishers and book seller; 
have been accused of a lack oj 
understanding of the true valy 
of window display. Whoever spon. 
sored “The Red Lamp” display. 
whether it was publisher or fF. 
tailer, showed a quite thorough 
mastery not only of the principlg 
of good display but also of the 
quirks of the mystery-story read. 
er’s mind. 

* * 

The old settlers of Eckley, Yum 
County, Colo., recently held ; 
picnic. On this occasion the Eck. 
ley Tribune got out a special “ol; 
settlers’ ” edition. That fact in jt. 
self would not be worth chronic. 
ling in these columns were it not 
that this edition has the distinction 
of carrying an advertisement by 
one of Uncle Sam’s Postmasters, 

This postmaster, whose name 
is George Haver, took a six-inch 
double-column advertisement to 
join other advertisers in felicitat- 
ing the community on the occasion 
of the old settlers’ picnic. 

His advertisement is 
“ME TOO!” and reads: 


While 


headed, 


everybody else is wishing 
everybody else through the Tribune 
congratulations, on the annual old 
settlers’ picnic, I want to do so a 
heartily as anyone, if not more so. 

My store is headquarters. I sell pink, 
green, brown, yellow, blue and _ orange 
postage stamps, special deliveries, post- 
cards, newspaper wrappers, all sizes, 
stamped envelopes, and postal savings 
certificates. All my stock is new an 
I specialize in good service. 


The advertisement is signed, 
“George Haver, Uncle Sam’ 
Storekeeper in Eckley, Colo.” 





Well, J.Walter Thompson 

1s one of the few I 
havent drawn any 
Cheertizl Cartoons for 


Do you work for 
all the big _ 
7 


‘phone penn.5675 
new york, ny. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.25 








—me 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New and Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters — 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


TRADE PAPER WANTED—We de- 
sire to add a paper to our present 
publication. Is yours for sale and 
what is its nature? Address Box 895, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








An unusual mail-order opportunity reach- 
ing 40,000 of the best consumer-buyers in 
the United States. The entire cost is only 
lc a name, including postage direct to 
the consumer. John H. Smith Publishing 
Corporation, 154 Nassau St., New York. 


WE WANT ANOTHER PAPER FOR 

OUR REPRESENTATIVE 
We have high-class trade paper sales- 
man going to New York, October 1. 
Desire suitable technical paper for him 
to take along. Guaranteed drawing ac- 
count. Paper must pass_ inspection. 
Box 896, Printers’ Ink. 


AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
Controlling interest in a very success- 
ful publishing corporation is offered for 
sale—$60,000 cash—own and _ operate 
modern printing plant, five excellent 
publications—paid 44% dividend last 
year. Located in Los Angeles, Calif. 
Box 969, Printers’ Ink. 


Time To Get Busy 


Publishers interested in securing an 
established eastern representative, well 
known to those controlling advertising 
accounts and who produces the max- 
imum of orders, will find it to their ad- 
vantage to communicate with Box 884, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Special Representative Wanted 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Atlanta, and Pacific Coast to rep- 
resent a new national weekly newspaper 
devoted to news of the moving picture 

















TWENTY-FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
buys patent rights, dies and a_ stock 
of eight thousand milk bottle holders; 
an excellent money-making proposition. 
Mitchell-McKinney Mfg. Co., Box 71, 
Homestead, Pa. 


Printing Ink Salesman with bona fide 
trade or young man with means ($5,000 
to $20,000) self-assurance and salesman’s 
ability, desirous of purchasing an inter- 
est in an_ established business (mfg. 
printers’ ink) will find it to his interest 
to communicate with Box 873, P. I. 


HELP WANTED 
Airbrush Artist on Commercial Work. 











Capable of doing good lettering. Must 
be proficient. Steady position. Give ex- 
perience. Box 


Write for appointment. 
904, Printers’ Ink. 





Copy writer (male) wanted by adver- 
tising "agency. Must be experienced in 
writing diversified copy and _ familiar 
with layouts. Please give full particu- 
lars. Box 903, Printers’ Ink. 


Artist-Pen and Ink. Must be good 
letter-man, salary to start, $2,000 a year. 
Excellent chance for advancement 
Samples with application. Service Studios, 
356 E Congress, Detroit, Michigan. 


WANTED 

Advertising and Sales Promotion Man- 
ager, man about thirty, for firm selling 
to department stores. Must be familiar 
with this trade and able to write real 
selling letters to them. Write giving age, 
full details of experience and salary ex- 
pected. Box 907, Printers’ Ink. 


AGENCY MAN WANTED 
A small but well established New Eng- 
land agency wants an experienced man 
who can develop and handle two or 
three small national or sectional ac- 
counts, to join it in an expansion pro- 
gram on a partnership basis. Write in 
full confidence to Box 879, 3 


SALESMAN 
Covering Drug, Jewelry, Stationery and 
Department Stores to handle as a side 
line a nationally advertised product re- 




















industry. This will be a money maker 1€ 
for some special. Give full infor- | tailing at $1.50 and $3. Samples fit 
mation in your answer. Box 902, | pocket. Give experience and full par- 
care of Printers’ Ink. ticulars in first letter. Strictly confi- 
dential. Box 880, Printers’ Ink. 
WANTED 


Will Invest 
$4,000 or $5,000 
with Services 


Thoroughly experienced in all de- 
partments of agency practice—also 
printing—engraving and art work. 
Accustomed to association with qual- 
ity propositions only. Address Box 
889, Printers’ Ink. 














Young man, between 25 and 30 years old, 
good education, who has had a year or 
more experience in an advertising agency 
or printing establishment. Must have 
some knowledge of type and type ar- 
rangement, also experience in writing 
copy and making displays. Must be a 
man of good character, with an ambition 
to grow with an organization, and cap- 
able of handling the personnel of a 
Printing and Mailing Department. Box 
874, Printers’ Ink. ‘ 
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AGENCY SERVICE MAN AND 
SOLICITOR WANTED 
Opportunity with a rapidly growing well 
established advertising agency now han- 
dling several national accounts, for man 
whose experience qualifies him to contact 
and develop accounts and solicit new 
business. Write fully, stating age, salary 
expected and references. Box 898, P. I. 


Popular national monthly magazine 
offers opportunity to an intelligent, con- 
sistent and energetic solicitor. 
Applicants will only be considered ac- 
cording to records of accomplishment. 
This is a sure-fire opening to a connec- 
tion which leads to position of advertis- 
ing manager. 

Give full particulars as to experience, 
past accomplishments and drawing ac- 
count desired. Address Box 878, Print- 
ers’ Ink. 








WANTED: A PROMOTION MAN 


Metropolitan daily in city of two hundred 
twenty-five thousand located in South 
wants a promotion man to take charge of 
newly-established promotion department. 
We prefer a man who is now an assistant 
in the promotion department of some 
large metropolitan daily. The man we 
are looking for must be an executive 
capable of taking entire charge of de- 
partment, must be statistician enough to 
develop facts and figures regarding the 
paper and then be able to write a con- 
vincing advertisement with the facts de 
veloped and must come well recommended. 
With first letter enclose photograph, giv- 
ing age and by whom employed during 
the past five years, also what salary ex- 
pected. This is a real opportunity for 
a man who can fill the place. Address 
Box 875, Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted—A Man Who Can Write 


A nationally known New York concern 


is looking for a young man who can 
plan—and write—syndicated direct-by- 
mail campaigns that will be run in very 
large edition. He should be able to in- 
telligently investigate new fields, lay 
plans as a result of his investigations, 
and carry these plans into effect. Par- 
ticularly he should be able to produce 
terse advertising English that will stand 
careful analysis. For some months his 
time will be purely an investment to this 
company and during this period he must 
be satisfied with a moderate return. The 
opening presents, in our opinion, a 
most unusual opportunity to build a 
permanent personal success. In writing 
please give age, length of former con- 
nection, education, present salary and 
two samples of copy written by your- 
self. This advertisement is known to the 
members of our organization. Address 
P. O. Box 97, Mad. Sq., N. Y 
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A JOB—To work with account eXeCuting 
writing copy for National Advertising 
accounts—to write copy for a wholesaler; 
house-organ—to write news articles for 
Trade Papers—a busy job for a Youry 
man who has had newspaper, agency » 
trade-paper editorial experience in ¢, 
textile field, and who knows how to mip 
layouts and buy engravings. Write fylj 
stating experience and salary desired, $4 
us yourself in first letter. Box 911, P| 





Advertising copy, plan, layout and gen 
eral production man, thoroughly expe 
rienced in doing such work with gy. 
cessful advertising agencies. Send brogj 
range of samples, state age, experieny 
in chronological order, names of firm 
length and nature of association with 
each, references and minimum jnitij 
salary. Also interested in similar & 
tails from man with pronounced recon 
of success in developing and closing sal 
by mail. Frank D. Webb Advtg. (0, 
200 E. Lexington St., Baltimore, Mj 


SALESMAN—PRINTING AND 
ADVERTISING 





An unusual opportunity for a salesma 
on designing and printing advertising 
matter for manufacturers and who 
salers in U. S. and Canada. Cut-out dis 
play cards for window, counter and poste 
advertising, color work and catalogs, 
Must be a high-class man with ability 
to approach the largest concerns. : 
An interest in our business is in pros 
pect for a man of bona fide clientele, 
Box 912, Printers’ Ink. 


OPPORTUNITY 


New York 4-A agency has an im. 
mediate opening for a young man 
between the ages of 24 and 30, wh 
is experienced in writing copy, plan- 
ning direct mail, having ability to 
make attractive layouts and in emer- 
gency act as an Account Executive 
To such a man this opportunity offers 
great possibilities. Here is a chance for 
one who wants to develop into a job 
limited only by his ability. Give com 
plete details of experience and _ salary 
expected. Address R. J. H. Box 910, 
Printers’ Ink. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Space Buyers—Young man, 29, desires 
position, as assistant. Has had 6 years 
experience with well-known newspaper 
representatives. Can furnish finest refer- 
ences. Box 892, Printers’ Ink. 








. . 
Commercial Artist 
Free-lance; high-grade work; good let- 
tering; original ideas; reasonable charges. 

Box 906, Printers’ Ink. 





2 
Exacting Worker 
Three years’ advertising department ex- 
perience; clean-cut layouts; pleasing 
typography; some copy experience; shows 
promise as writer. Box 877, P. I. 
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] », intelligent young woman with 
- d copy-writing experience, but 
5 4 business background, will con- 
f > moderate salary to gain experience 
°r, al. yivertising field. Box 890, 
ence in th DETAILS! 

Ow to me handle them. Control every phase 





ising, sales detail. Thorough. Ex- 
ox 9 Live, Age 28. $60. Create, visualize, 
x 911, PME. sell. Box 897, Printers’ Ink. 


Idea and Production Man avail- 
% Has conducted own advertising 
‘vice business and knows brass tack 
Salary less important than 
Box 900, Printers’ Ink. 


TYPOGRAPHER AND 
PRODUCTION MAN 
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Business-Getter wants new connection 
(experienced, well-educated young woman; 
fine record as sales producer and adver- 
tising executive; New York preferred) 
with good agency or magazine. Salary 
and commission. Box 876, P. I. 


I Want to Stay in N.Y. 


My employer doesn’t—20 years, expe- 
rience—advertising, mail promotion, cir- 
culation, books, trouble correspondence. 
Box 885, Printers’ Ink. 


Young woman, 30, liberal education and 
with 10 years’ publishing advertising com- 
mercial experience as executive research 
and sales promotion manager wants job 
where her resourcefulness and ability will 
find expression. Salary secondary to en- 
vironment. Box 901, Printers’ Ink. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
12 years’ experience on Business, Trade 
and Technical Journals. Successful rec- 
ord for increasing circulation by mail 
and through solicitors. Know A. B. C. 
record systems. A proven business get- 
ter. Address Box 913, Printers’ Ink. 












































































lum __ initil i : 
simila ‘» agency and shop experience de 
Iced 2 te res position with agency or manufac- 
losing sale wer, Age 27. Box 905, Printers’ Ink. 
‘viz. @. F'ayBITIOUS YOUNG COPY 
= WRITER ; 
AND éks opportunity. Capable office 
alesms bi Box 908, Printers’ Ink. 
CVertising 
id Whole YORK OR PHILADELPHIA 
ut-out dis lung advertising and sales promotion 
and Poster Hun. Good correspondent. College 
‘alogs, rraduate. Box 886, Printers’ Ink. 
th ability #F- 
8. 0. 8S. ; 
IN pros #M Appealing for a chance! Copy-writer, 
ntele, jepartment store experience, knowledge 
eatrical publicity and _ exploitation. 
———— Byili travel. A. S., 810 Broad Street, 
TY Newark, N. J. 

* E Distinctive Copy Service 
an im Complete campaigns — features — readers 
& man Mrerse—house organs published—advertis- 
0, who (ges anywhere. | Write—Forrest W. Teb- 
- plan tetts—623 Knickerbocker Bldg.—N.Y.C. 
ity t WRITER 

. who can sell his own copy will work 
Cmer- with printing concern on commission 
utive uusis, Part-time available for free-lance, 
house-organ and trade-paper work, Ten 
offers vars’ experience, New York and vicinity. 
~ be Box 882, Printers’ Ink. 
com GENERAL ADVERTISING MAN 
salary All-around man for advertising depart- 
910, ment or firm. Department store, agency 
and newspaper experience. College de- 
— gree, Salary secondary to opportunity. 
Young and ambitious. Address Box 899, 
—— Printers’ Ink. 
aa ADVERTISING MANAGER 
sane COPY WRITER | HOUSE ORGAN 
= Versatile advertising writer with sales 
al viewpoint, experienced layouts and pro- 
= duction; knowledge sales promotion and 
direct mail; seeks connection with Na- 
tional Advertiser, Department Store, or 
let. Agency. Box 891, Printers’ Ink. 
yes, . . 7 
Printing Estimator 
i Thoroughly experienced in estimating, 
handling jobs through plant, and _work- 
x. ing out details with customers. Young 
ng man, 31, married, energetic, desires to 
. make connection with a live, growing 





concern that can offer a real opportunity. 
Preferably in Chicago. Box 893, P. I. 









JUST MARRIED! 

I’ve got an ideal wife—now I’m looking 
for the ideal job. I offer four years 
of thorough advertising experience—from 
copy writing to production; the willing- 
ness to work hard and the ability to be 
a successful aid in any organization. 
Box 883, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising manager, now employed, 
seeks change. Wants job with manufac- 
turer. Thoroughly capable of handling 
appropriation of any magnitude. Gifted 
copy writer and layout man. Expe- 
rienced in every branch of advertising. 
Highest credentials. Christian. Age 37. 
Salary $6,000 a year. Address Box 881, 
Printers’ Ink. 


West Coast. Attention!—Advertising 
manager with 15 years experience in 
agency work (prepared 18 ads. for Sat. 
Eve. Post for one client) several years 
as mail order advertising and general 
manager, now employed as advertising 
manager of leading department store, 
seeks opportunity in west. Age 33, Al 
record with big organizations. For full 
information, samples of work, etc., ad 
dress Box 888, Printers’ Ink. 


I have been ‘‘a small frog in a small 
pond.”’ I want to get into a “large 
pond” in the shape of an agency, na- 
tional account or retail store. Home- 
study university course in advertising. 
Grades averaged 96.5. A year’s expe- 
rience newspaper solicitor in town of 
65,000. Excellent references. A _ slow, 
but sure worker; not full of egotism, but 
bursting with confidence. Box 894, P. I. 


Sales Executive 


seeks connection with manufacturer or 
agency. Successful record, covering three 
years, in building and managing sales 
organization, formulating sales policies, 
planning and directing advertising cam- 
paigns. Prior experience in research de- 
artment of agency. College graduate; 
Tarvard Business School education. Age 
29, married. Box 887, Printers’ Ink. 
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IN THIS AGENCY there is 


ham 


neither a “contact” man 






nor an “inspired” copy- 





writer. The men who 





produce the advertising 





work directly with the 





manufacturer. The result 







is that lost motion its 
eliminated and that the 






advertising is always part 





and parcel of the sales plan 







THE JOHN H. DUNHAM COMPANY 


CAdvertising 


TRIBUNE TOWER 


CHICAGO 
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First month of radio 

season finds The Chicago 

Tribune ahead in radio 
advertising 


URING the month of August, the first 

month of the radio season, The Chicago 

Tribune printed more lines of radio adver- 
tising than any other Chicago newspaper. 


National Local Total 

The Chicago Tribune 11,473 950 12,423 

American... . . 2,873 9,444 12,317 
News . «ss « « £2495 6674 8,769 
Post eo ae 1,023 3,107 4,130 
Herald-Examiner . . 470 2,535 3,005 
Journal wg wt tt 0 242 242 


The Tribune’s lineage is made up principally 
of advertising placed by reputable dealers 
and manufacturers who wish to build business 
on the basis of satisfied sales and does 
not contain advertising addressed to bargain 
hunters offering cut-price equipment and ob- 
solete or inferior parts. 


The Chicago Tribrune 
{\(THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Circulation Over 670,000 Weekdays and 
Over 1,000,000 Sundays 
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